























AUGUSTA CLARK COLE. 
A MODEL CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 





BY R. M. HATFIKLD, D. D. 





“*T' ts sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grand in paradise our store.”’ 


ARY AUGUSTA CLARK, second daugh- 
ter of Bishop Davis W. and Mary J. 
Clark, was born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
November 30, 1842. Consecrated to the Lord 
from her birth, and carefully trained by faithful 
Christian parents, she was inclined to a religious 
life from her early childhood. Before she was 
ten years old, she professed faith in Christ, and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, of which her father 
was at that time pastor. 

It is strange that it should have been so, but 
her faith in Christianity was violently assailed 
soon after her conversion. To quote her own 
language, her heart “was filled with doubts and 
misgivings.” These doubts and misgivings 
were of a serious and distressing character, 
reaching to the foundation of all religion. She 
had painful questionings with regard to a future 
State of existence, the immortality of the soul, 
and the being and perfections of God. This 
conflict was severe and long continued. The 
influence and counsels of a judicious mother 
were invaluable to her at this time. Referring 
to this subject years afterward, she said, in a 
letter to a friend: “I had a longing desire to 
investigate and argue, and if I had been left to 
myself, there is no knowing where I might have 
been. Buta mother’s love was about me con- 
stantly, advising me, counseling me, pleading 
with me, and removing all works of a skeptical 
character from my reach—telling me there were 


some things we should not try to look into; 
Vor. XXXIV.—1* 





that at best we could only see through a glass 
darkly, and that a God comprehended is no God 
at all.” During all these years of harassing 
doubt, she did not restrain prayer, or neglect 
the means of grace; and in His own time, He 
who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, led 
her by gentle methods into the blessedness of a 
confirmed and joyful faith. Then she was ena- 
bled to say, “All the enjoyments the world can 
give are nothing in comparison with the con- 
sciousness of God’s favor, and the knowledge 
that my name is written in heaven.” 

From this time she grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
until her Christian character was developed 
into proportions of rare symmetry and beauty. 
Those who knew her most intimately do not 
hesitate to speak of her as a model Christian. 
Her life was so consistent, her piety so genial 
and attractive, as to make her the light and life 
of the circle in which she moved. A cousin, 
who was for some months a member of her 
father’s family, attributes his recovery from a 
state of doubt and perplexity, to peace in be- 
lieviag, to her influence and prayers. 

Her religion entered into the very web and 
woof of her life, and made her presence a per- 
petual benediction in the household. The par- 
ents and children of that household constituted 
a “deliciously happy family.” Augusta was not 
profuse and wordy in her expressions of affec- 
tion, and did not often tell her parents or broth- 
ers and sisters how much she loved them ; but 
she manifested her affection in a thousand 
thoughtful and unselfish ways. In the closing 
hours of her life, referring to her absent broth- 
ers and sisters, and her earnest desire to see 
them, she said, “ How devotedly I have loved 
them, nobody knows.” None of those brothers 
or sisters ever questioned that she gave them 
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the unstinted love of a large and generous 
heart. While with them she was their “ Dear 
Gussie,” and now that she has passed 
**'Through the shadowy vale 
To reach the sunlight of the immortal hills,” 
she is theirs still, bound to their hearts by ties 
that death has no power to sever, and that grow 
in strength and tenderness with the lapse of 
years. Her memory is fondly cherished, and 
she is 
“ Named sofily as the household name 
Of one whom God has taken.” 

Asa daughter, she was affectionate and dutiful, 
industrious and self-denying, a rare and beauti- 
ful example of filial piety. She was accustomed 
for years to share the cares and duties of the 
family with her mother; and she did this not 
reluctantly, or of constraint, but with such 
cheerfulness and efficiency that her mother says, 
“It sometimes seemed as though she were am- 
bitious to make me a guest in my own house.” 
Her sisters married, and entered into family ties 
of their own. Her own marriage did not occur 
for several years afterward, and did not take her 
from her parents’ home. She remained until 
her death, the daughter at home; and by her 
presence and exertions, did much toward mak- 
ing it beautiful and attractive. 

To her father she was an appreciative and 
sympathetic friend, as well as a devoted and du- 
tiful daughter. When he returned from New 
York, a few weeks before his death, worn with 
labor and broken with disease, she met him at 
the door with an affectionate greeting. Placing 
his hand tenderly upon her head, he said, “ Dear 
Gussie, you find me a wreck; I have come 
home to die.” From that time until his death 
she was a ministerjng angel in his sick-room 
and at his bedside. Delicate and gentle in her 
attentions, she was at the same time wonderfully 
self-possessed and efficient. 

After the death of her father, she became 
more than ever the companion and counselor 
of her mother. That mother, now doubly be- 
reaved, recalls with gratitude to God, the many 
seasons when the conversations of this daugh- 
ter were to her a precious means of grace. Her 
faith was so simple and firm, and she had such 
strength of character, that her friends learned 
to lean upon her in hours of affliction and 
sorrow. 

Her mother was from home on the first anni- 
versary of her father’s death, and she wrote as 
follows: “It is just one year to-day since dear 
pa left us. I can not wish him back, lonesome 
as we have been and much as we have missed 
him. How glorious the thought that he has had 
a whole year of bliss and perfect happiness, a 





year in the actual presence of God, a year with- 
out one pang or sorrow, without one pain or 
tear! O, we ought not to grieve !” 

Miss Clark was married to C. W. Cole, Esq., 
November 26, 1871, and died November 3, 1872. 
Her married life opened auspiciously, and, for 
one brief year, she and her husband enjoyed as 
much of happiness as mortals may hope to find 
in this world. She was a genuine woman, a 
faithful and devoted wife, and the heart of her 
husband safely trusted in her. He found hera 
helpmeet indeed, one every way competent to 
encourage and assist him in the battle of life. 
She had all the qualifications necessary to make 
home the dearest spot on earth; for her strength 
of character did not destroy or obscure what 
was sweet and womanly in her nature. Her 
love for intellectual pursuits did not give her a 
distaste for domestic duties, 

Retiring and home-loving as Mrs. Cole was, 
she did not restrict her efforts to do good to 
the circle of her immediate friends. She was 
a diligent and faithful worker in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Cincinnati, 
Industrial and Sewing Schools, and in other 
fielis of benevolent and philanthropic labor. 
The Sabbath-school was her favorite field of 
effort; into it she entered with the greatest 
zeal, and in it she was blessed with a large suc- 
cess. Her beautiful life closed before she had 
completed her twenty-ninth year; her sun went 
down while it was yet early morning; but not 
until she had gathered many sheaves for the 
heavenly garner. 

In addition to classes in Trinity and St. Paul’s 
Sunday-schools at Cincinnati, she had charge, 
for several years, of a class of young men ina 
mission-school, in a part of the city remote 
from her home. When she took charge of this 
class, the young men were thoughtless and al- 
most unmanageable ; but they became consider- 
ate and serious, and nine or ten of them were 
hopefully converted. They were so devotedly 
attached to their teacher that it was with great re- 
luctance she yielded to the entreaties of friends, 
and consented to retire temporarily from the 
care of the class to which she hoped to be able 
to return after a few weeks. Her parting with 
the members of this class was singularly touch- 
ing. One of them, a man of mature years, 
said: “I have had few advantages, but a great 
desire for knowledge. Since you took this class, 
Sunday has been the day of days to me; I have 
been instructed and benefited. You have done 
me great good. I want to say, God bless you ; 
and if it is ever in my power to serve you, I will 
do it to the utmost of my ability.” Another 
member of the class, who had caused her not a 
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little anxiety and trouble said: ‘No one in the 
Church has ever cared for me but you, and no 
one has ever said a kind word to me. Every 
one scoffs at me, and I dislike every one.” 
This man was a brakeman on a train that fre- 
quently reached the city at eleven or twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night. So highly did he 
prize her instructions that it was no unusual 
thing for him to remain up from midnight until 
morning, rather than risk being absent from the 
school. A coarse and profane man, exposed to 
the worst influences, and greatly addicted to 
profanity, he was, with God’s blessing upon 
her faithful efforts, led to the Savior. Duringa 
protracted meeting of several weeks’ continu- 
ance, held at the mission, she attended night 
after night, walking a long distance, and with- 
out regard to the state of the weather. She 
not only manifested an interest in the meetings, 
but sought out and conversed with the members 
of her class, led them to the altar, and prayed 
for their conversion. She writes to her mother: 

“Mr. asked me, Sunday morning, if 
he could come and talk with me on Tuesday 
evening. He came, told me of his anxiety to 
become a Christian, and of the things that were 
in his way; said he could n’t give up his asso- 
ciates, that he had such good times with them ; 
yet he knew they were wicked, and that he could 
not serve God and go with them. I tried to 
show him how Christ could be to, and for, him 
more than his associates. After much talk and 
argument, he said, ‘Well, I give them up, and 
every thing else, if Christ will only take me.’ 

“Then he said his home influences were 
against him; the shop-men were all bad, and 
he had one enemy. After further talk, he con- 
sented to go to his enemy and seek reconcilia- 
tion; and, if necessary, he would leave father 
and mother. He was greatly affected, and said : 
‘I make a full surrender, now and here. Will 
the Lord take me?’ ‘Seed-Thought’ was on 
the table. I took it up, and read the promises : 
‘When the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive.’ ‘Whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be delivered ;’ ‘For the Son 
of man hath come to save that which was lost ;’ 
‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink ;? ‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; 
if any man hear my voice, and open unto me, I 
will come in and sup with him ;’ ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest ;’ ‘For this is my blood of 
the New Testament, shed for the remission of 
sins ;’ ‘He is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.’ 








“He wept while I was reading, and said, ‘I 
repent; I turn from my wicked ways; I come to 
Jesus.’ I then prayed with him. He wept all 
through the prayer. When he arose, I said, 
‘Let me read to you the evidences of conver- 
sion ;’ ‘Great peace have they that love thy law.’ 
He responded, ‘I have it—something I never 
have felt before—great peace.’ ‘A new heart 
also will I put within you; I will take the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and give you a heart of 
flesh ;’ ‘ Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature ; old things have passed away ; 
behold, all things have become new.’ ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘I feel this” ‘And hereby we do know 
him if we keep his commandments ;’ ‘We 
know that we have passed from death unto life 
because we love the brethren.’ ‘O,’ he said, ‘I 
can no longer doubt I ama Christian. O, this 
peace!’ He was here two hours, and left with 
this new assurance. . Blessed, O thrice blessed 
be the name of the Lord, for another soul gath- 
ered into the heavenly garner !” 

As was fitting, the pall-bearers at Mrs, Cole’s 
funeral were the members of this class. 

A few weeks before her death, in the midst 
of pressing duties, and in anticipation of the 
trying ordeal through which she was soon to 
pass, she wrote to her sister, then in Europe: 
“We have cause only for thanksgiving ; for the 
Lord is very gracious. He has spared us from 
sorrows, or even misgivings, and has given us 
so strong a faith that we can claim all his pre- 
cious promises ; and whatever the future may 
have in store for us, I am confident that all will 
be well; all well, and of the Lord. Do not be 
at all alarmed about me, dear Fannie ; for I am 
safe in the arms of One who loves me too ten- 
derly to let evil overtake me. I read recently, 
in dear old Jeremy Taylor, ‘Nothing does so 
establish the mind amidst the rolling and turbu- 
lence of present things as both a look above 
them, and a look beyond them. Above them, 
to the steady and good hand by which they are 
ruled; and beyond them, to the sweet and beau- 
tiful end to which, by that hand, they will be 
brought.’ No matter whether the coming weeks 
bring you sad or joyful tidings, remember the 
good hand and the beautiful end.” It.was in 
this spirit that she awaited the supreme trial of 
a woman’s life. A few weeks later the crisis 
seemed safely past, and she was a joyful 
mother. 

But this happiness was soon to be exchanged 
for the bliss and blessedness of heaven. hen 
her babe was only seven days old, the mother 
passed in triumph through the wide opened 
gates into the city of our God. She suffered 
much during her last sickness; but endured 
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all with heroic and Christian fortitude. At noon 
of the day on which she died, her pastor was 
sent for. He found her free from pain, entirely 
rational, and able to converse without difficulty. 
Her appearance was not that of a dying person, 
and her voice was as clear and musical as when 
she was in perfect health. After encouraging 
her to trust wholly in the Lord, he asked, as he 
was about to kneel in prayer, if he should pray 
for her recovery. She replied, “ No;” adding, 
after a little pause, “ not unless it is God’s will.” 
Later in the day she made a renewed surrender 
of her all into the hands of the Lord. She 
spoke of her “beautiful home,” her classes in 
the Sabbath-school, her dear relatives, naming 
them one by one, and adding, “I give all up. 
Thou, dear Jesus, art more to me than all 
combined.” 

After this, she had a conflict with the powers 
of darkness. Her heart turned toward cher- 
ished plans of usefulness for the coming Winter, 
and to a more complete consecration of herself 
to the service of the Lord. She was oppressed 
by a remembrance of her sins, which seemed to 
rise like mountains before her. Her mother re- 
minded her that salvation is not of works, and 
turned her thoughts to the scape-goat as a type 
of Christ, over which the high-priest confessed 
the sins of the people. She was assured, that 
as it bore away the sins of the people into the 
wilderness, so Christ would bear away our sins. 
Her faith rested on the“atoning sacrifice, and, 
motioning with her hands, she said, “ Yes; 
here are my sins; I cast them upon Christ— 
all, all of them.” Then, Jaying her hand upon 
her breast, she said, “I am free; bless the 
Lord; glory to God; thanks be unto God, who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ!” From this time her triumph was com- 
plete. She spoke of a light that filled the 
room, and said, “Every thing is touched with 
the Divine glory.” Just before her voice was 
silenced in death, and when she was struggling 
for breath, she sang the verse: 

**T am trusting, Lord, in thee, 
Dear Lamb of Calvary: 


Humbly at thy cross I bow; 
Jesus saves me, saves me now.” 


And then, without a struggie, 


“* She passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in paradise.” 

There was no distortion of a single muscle, 
and the face that was beautiful in life grew 
even more beautiful as the angel of death set 
his signet upon it; and this “strange beauty” 
rested on it until the coffin’s lid hid it from our 
sight. For once, what Charles Wesley says 
of the “lovely appearance of death” seemed 





appropriate. It is not easy to describe this love- 
liness; it was as if something of the glad 
surprise that thrilled her soul as the gates of 
heaven opened before her, and she looked for 
the first time upon the ineffable glory, had left 
its impress on her face, suffusing it with un- 
earthly beauty. 

Her babe lingered a few days on earth, and 
was then restored to the mother in heaven. 
A friend, in a beautiful tribute to the memory 
of that mother, says : 

“ Like Raphael’s Holy Mary, now 
She stands with matchless grace, 
Holding her child, 


In aspect mild, 
Before the Savior’s face.”’ 


During Mrs. Cole’s sickness, hundreds of 
prayers ascended to heaven that her young and 
useful life might be spared. When it was 
known that those prayers were unanswered, and 
that she had passed away from earth, sorrow 
filled the hearts of a large circle of friends in 
all parts of the country. Her funeral services 
were held at St. Paul’s Church; and the spa- 
cious edifice was thronged by an audience, 
every one of whom seemed personally bereaved. 
During a part of the service, there was weeping 
and audible sobbing in all parts of the house. 
Her remains were tenderly borne to Spring 
Grove Cemetery, and placed by the side of those 
of her honored father, where they now sleep in 
hope of the resurrection of the laSt day. 

In a letter of sympathy to her mother, one 
of her classmates in the Wesleyan College 
wrote: “She was a constant inspiration to me 
to diligence and faithfulness in self-improve- 
ment; but, above this, to devotion and activity 
in the cause of Christ. It seems to me now 
that I ought to have known, that last day we 
spent together, that her radiant countenance 
bore on it a foreshadowing of heaven.” 

The Faculty of the Cincinnati Wesleyan Col- 
lege, at which she was graduated, in resolutions 
passed by them, say: 

“In the death of Mrs. Augusta Clark Cole, 
we feel that our institution has lost a steadfast 
friend and worthy exponent of its principles, 
and ourselves an interested sympathizer in the 
work of linking together Christianity and cul- 
ture for woman; that though she had not 
reached her Summer-time, yet, ‘reckoning life 
by deeds, not years,’ hers had been a long one, 
and had blossomed abundantly in sweet char- 
ities, whose fragrance is immortal and shall 
keep her in everlasting remembrance ; and that 
the memory of her rare excellence in life and 
her glorious triumph in death shall inspire us 
to nobler deeds and consecrated lives, so that, ° 
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as she once wrote, ‘living in the blissful hope 
of immortality, life shall be a glory, and death 
but a passing from glory to glory.’” 

The character of Mrs. Cole, as revealed in 
her life, was so simple and transparent that it 
can hardly be necessary for me to devote much 
space to a delineation of its chief character- 
istics. In personal appearance she was the 
“softened image of her father,” and strikingly 
like him in some of her most marked mental 
and moral characteristics. Dr. Curry, in his) 
“ Life of Bishop Clark,” says: “His piety could 
not by any normal process have taken upon 
itself the sentimental type. Duty, not feeling, 
was his governing impulse. To do, rather than 
to contemplate, was his worship. And in all 
things to reduce to practice the principles of 
truth and righteousness, rather than to follow 
out his emotional impulses, was according to 
the habit of his whole moral being. This char- 
acter of his heart, while it gave great clearness 
to his convictions of right and duty, pretty 
certainly secured him from misjudgments.” 
This was no less true of the daughter than of 
the father. 

The intellectual adornments of Mrs. Cole 
were of a superior order. A vigorous and well- 
balanced mind had been carefully cultivated. 
She was not only a diligent student while at 
school and in college, but she labored faithfully 
in the work of self-improvement through the 
whole of her life. She had none of the eccen- 
tricities of genius; but, what was far better, a 
talent for faithful, persistent work. She was 
patient and painstaking in her attention to the 
details of whatever she had on hand ; and this, 
with her energy and perseverance, led to almost 
invariable success in her undertakings. She 
was orderly and systematic in all that she did, 
“ redeeming the time.” 

For nothing was Mrs. Cole more remarkable 
than for strict comscientiousness. She acted 
with deliberation, and did not reach conclusions 
hastily ; but when a decision was once reached, 
she was thoroughly loyal to her convictions, and 
nothing could swerve her from the path of duty. 
The grace of God gave the crowning excellence 
to her character. “Favor is deceitful and 
beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.” Mrs. Cole was an 
intelligent, earnest, and consistent Christian. 
Hers was a faith that overcame the world. She 
was a good and faithful servant, and it pleased 
the All-wise Father to give her an early as well 
as an abundant entrance into the “everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 
The graces of the spirit reached a state of ripe 
and beautiful maturity in her heart, so that she 





was “meet to be a partaker of the inheritance 
of the saints in light.” 

To us, her death seems sudden and premature, 
but it was not; her work was well and faith- 
fully done, and it was fitting that she siould 
receive her gracious reward, Living as we do 
in a world filled “with farewells to the dying, 
and with mournings for the dead,” the words of 
the beloved disciple come with unearthly sweet- 
ness and Divine power to our hearts: “I heard 
a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth : yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors ; and their works do follow 
them.” Thanks be unto God for the hope that 
reaches to a world where 


“ All that was dead revives again ; 
All that was lost is found.” 








THE FUTURE LIFE. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not ; 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serener eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there? 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given ? 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
And must thou never utter it in heaven ? 


In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last,— 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 

Await thee there ; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of light, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell, 

Shrink and consume my heart, as heat the scroll ; 
And wrath has left its scar—that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same? 


Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
‘The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 

The wisdom which is love—till I become 
‘Thy fit companion in that land of bliss ? 
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THE BLACK TULIP.” 


FROM THE FRENCH: BY MRS ELIZABETH S. MARTIN. 


VI. 
THE JAILER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


T happened that, on the evening after the 
arrest, as Gryphus brought the prisoner his 
meal, the jailer slipped on the damp flags, 

in opening the door of the cell, and fell, while 
attempting to steady himself, on his hand, 
which turned with a sudden motion, and broke 
his arm just above the wrist. Van Baerle 
rushed forward to assist the jailer, who, not 
aware of the serious nature of the injury, called 
harshly : 

“It is nothing; don’t you stir.” 

He then essayed to support himself on his 
arm; but the bone gave way, and, uttering a 
cry of pain, this man, so hard and inflexible, 
fell swooning on the threshold. 

The door of the cell stood quite open, as 
when Gryphus feli; but it never entered into 
the gentle heart of the prisoner to profit by this 
advantage. On the contrary, he thought of 
nothing else than to administer relief to the 
sufferer, who, he knew, from the mode of frac- 
ture, must be enduring great agony. 

As the cry escaped from Gryphus, a hasty 
step was heard on the staircase, and, immedi- 
ately after, a lovely apparition presented itself 
to Cornelius Van Baerle. It was the beautiful 
young Frisian, who, seeing her father stretched 
on the stone floor, and the prisoner bending 
over him, uttered a faint groan, as if in fright; 
and, knowing the brutality of her father, she 
thought in some struggle he had been over- 
come by the young man. But Cornelius soon 
dissipated such suspicion from her mind, and 
told her, in few words, the true state of the case. 
She cast her beautiful eyes, moist with tears, 
on the prisoner, and said to him: 

“T beg your pardon for the first thought, and 
thank you for what you are doing.” 

A bright color rose in the young man’s face, 
as he replied: “I am but doing my duty asa 
Christian, helping my neighbor.” 

“Yes; and in doing good, you have forgotten 
the abuse heaped on you this morning. O, 
sir! this is more than humanity—it is indeed 
Christian charity.” 

Cornelius, still looking at the lovely girl, ex- 
perienced a sentiment of surprise to hear such 
noble and feeling speech from one so humble 
and young. But there was no time for other 
expression on his part, as Gryphus, recovering 
from his swoon, growled: 

“That’s it! A fellow in a hurry to give a 
hungry prisoner his supper, falls and breaks 





his arm, and they leave him lying on the 
ground.” 

“But I am quite ready, master, to help you 
still more.” 

“You!” said Gryphus. “Are you a medical 
man ?” 

“That was formerly my profession, 
the prisoner. ; 

“And could you really set my arm ?” 

“ Perfectly—with two splinters of wood, and 
linen for a bandage.” 

“Do you hear, Rosa?” said Gryphus. “The 
prisoner is going to set my arm—that’s a 
saving. Come; assist me to get up, for I feel 
as heavy as lead.” 

Rosa lent her arm to the sufferer, who, put- 
ting his own about her neck, drew himself up 
with a great effort; and Cornelius placed a 
chair for him. Gryphus sat down; then, turn- 
ing to his daughter, grumbled forth : 

“Well, did n’t you hear? Go and fetch what 
is wanted.” 

Rosa went down, and hastily returned, bring- 
ing two thin staves of a cask, and a roll of 
bandage. 

Van Baerle had already taken off the man’s 
coat, and tucked up his shirt sleeves. And 
when Rosa asked, in her sweet way, “Is this 
what you require sir?” Van Baerle was ready 
to answer: “All is ready and right. Now 
push this table, while I support the arm of your 
father.” 

With perfect skill he set the bone, adjusted 
the splinters, and fastened the bandages; but, 
with the last touch, the jailer fainted the second 
time. 

“Now, Miss, go and bring vinegar, and we 
will bathe his temples, and he will soon 
recover.” 

But, instead of following this direction, Rosa 
approached Cornelius and said: “Service for 
service, sir.” 

“What do you mean ?” answered the prisoner. 

“T mean to say, sir, that the judge, who will 
examine you to-morrow, inquired to-day the 
place of your confinement; and, when told it 
was the cell occupied by Mynheer Cornelius 
De Witt, he laughed in a strange manner, 
which makes me fear that no good awaits you.” 

“But,” asked Cornelius, “what harm can 
they do me? I am not guilty.” 

“Look at that gibbet, Mynheer !” 

“But J am not guilty, my child.” 

“Were they guilty whom you see down there 
gibbeted, mangled, and torn to pieces ?” 

“That’s true,” said Cornelius, gravely. 

“Besides,” continued Rosa, “the people want 
to find you guilty. “ But whether innocent or | 
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guilty, your trial begins to-morrow; and the 
day after you will be condemned. Matters are 
settled quickly in these days.” : 

“Well, and what am I to conclude from 
this 2” 

“Conclude, if you please, that I am alone; 
that I am weak; that my father is lying in 
a swoon; that the dog is muzzled; and that 
there is nothing to prevent your making your 
escape. Fly, then; that’s what I mean!” 

“What do you say?” 

“TI say that I was not able to save Mynheer 
Cornelius, or Mynheer Jean De Witt; and 
that I should like to save you. Only be quick. 
There, my father is regaining his breath ; he 
will open his eyes, and it will be too late. Do 
not hesitate.” 

In fact, the prisoner stood immovable, looking 
at Rosa, yet not seeming to hear her. 

“Do n’t youunderstand me?” said the young 
girl, with some impatience. 

“Yes I do,” said Cornelius; “but—” 

“ But—but what ?” 

“TI will not—they would accuse you.” 

“Never mind that,” said Rosa, blushing— 
“never mind.” 

“You are very good, my dear child,” replied 
Cornelius ; “but I must stay.” 

“You stay. O sir!—O sir! don’t you un- 
derstand that you will be condemned to death; 
hung on the scaffold; perhaps torn in pieces, 
just like Mynheer Jean and Mynheer Cor- 


nelius? For Heaven’s sake, do n’t think of me, 
but fly from this place. It bears ill luck to the 
De Witts.” 


“ Halloo!” cried the jailer, recovering, “who 
is talking of those rogues, those wretches, 
those villains, the De Witts ?” 

As Gryphus roared out this invective, Cor- 
nelius said to him, with his good-natured smile: 

“The worst thing for a fracture is excite- 
ment, by which the blood is heated.” Then, 
in an undertone, to Rosa, added, “My child, I 
am innocent, and I shall await my trial with 
a tranqui! and easy mind.” 

“Hush!” said Rosa. “My father must not 
suppose we have been talking to each other. 
I should never be allowed, in that case, to come 
again.” 

“Now, then, what are you chattering there 
together about ?” said Gryphus, rising slightly, 
and supporting his right-hand with his left. 

“ Nothing,” said Rosa. “The doctor is ex- 
plaining to me what diet you are to have.” 

“Diet—diet for me? Well, my fine girl, I 
shall put you on diet too.” 

“On what diet, my father ?” 

“ Never to go to the cells of the prisoners ; 


whole household of Van Baerle. 





and, if ever you should happen to go, to leave 
them as soon as possible. Come, off with me; 
lead the way, and be quick.” 

Rosa and the prisoner exchanged glances. 
That of Rosa tried to express, “There, you 
see how it is ;” that of Van Baerle, “ Let it be 
as the Lord will.” 

On the following day, as Rosa had predicted, 
the judges came to the Breitenhoff for the trial 
of Cornelius Van Baerle. The examination was 
brief, the only evidence against the prisoner be- 
ing the fact of the fatal correspondence of the 
brothers having been kept in his house. 

The prisoner did not deny that the parcel had 
been delivered to him by the martyr, Cornelius, 
De Witt, and stated also all the circumstances 
under which it was done. The honest doctor 
did not confine himself to this simple narration 
either, but told the whole truth with regard to 
his own tastes, habits, and daily life; asserted 
his indifference to politics, his love of study, of 
the fine arts, science, and of flowers. He ex- 
plained also that since the day when De Witt 
handed to him the package, at Dort, he had 
never touched or even noticed it. 

To this it was objected, that the statement 
could not be true, as the papers had been de- 
posited in a press in which his hands and eyes 
must have been engaged every day. 

Cornelius answered, that he placed his hands 
each day on the bulbs, to ascertain whether 
they were dry, and his eyes sought them in try- 
ing to discover a fresh sprout. 

To this it was again objected, that it was 
impossible for any man to have received such 
papers from the hand of a godfather without 
knowing something of their important character. 

He replied, that his uncle loved him too well 
and was too considerate to implicate him in any 
confidence which might be a source of anxiety 
and danger to his godson. 

To this it was objected, that if such had been 
the case, De Witt would have added some cer- 
tificate setting forth the fact that his godson 
was an entire stranger to the nature of this 
correspondence, thus preventing any harm to 
Van Baerle, if the papers were accidentally 
discovered. 

Cornelius replied, that his godfather probably 
never imagined there could be any risk for the 
safety of the deposit, The cabinet, or dry-room, 
was looked upon as a sacred tabernacle by the 
As toa letter, 
he certainly had a remembrance that some mo- 
ments previous to his arrest, while he was in 
absorbed contemplation of the rarest of his 
bulbs, Jean De Witt’s servant had suddenly 
entered his dry-room and handed to him a 
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paper; but the whole transaction was like a 
vague dream; the servant had almost instantly 
disappeared, and as to the paper, perhaps it 
might be found if proper search was made. 

As for Craeke, it was impossible to find him, 
as he had left Holland. 

“You ask me things, gentlemen,” said the 
prisoner at last, “to which I can only answer 
the exact truth, Hear it. The parcel was put 
into my hands as I have described. I vow be- 
fore my God, that I was, and am still, ignorant 
of its contents, and that it was not until my 
arrest that I learned the deposit contained the 
correspondence of the grand pensionary with 
the Marquis de Louvois. And, lastly, I vow 
and protest that I do not understand how any 
one should have known that this parcel was in 
my house ; and above all, how can I be deemed 
criminal for having received what my _ illus- 
trious and unfortunate godfather brought to 
my house ?” 

One declared, in answer, that every offshoot 
of civil discord is mischievous. Another, that 
this young man, so phlegmatic in appearance, 
must be very dangerous, as, under this icy exte- 
rior, he no doubt concealed an ardent desire to 
revenge his friends, the De Witts. Another 
observed, that the love of tulips agreed perfectly 
with that of politics; witness Tarquin, who 
grew poppies at Gabbii, and the Great Condé, 
who watered his carnations in the dungeons at 
Vincennes. 

The judge thus summed up the complicated 
case: 

“ Either Cornelius Van Baerle is a great lover 
of tulips or a great lover of politics. In either 
case, he has told us a falsehood, because his hav- 
ing entered into politics is proved by the letters 
which were found at his house, and his care of 
tulips is proved by the bulbs themselves. As 
the prisoner was concerned in the growing of 
tulips and in the pursuit of politics at one and 
the same time, he is of a hybrid character, 
which is a class of men most dangerous to pub- 
lic tranquillity, and shows an analogy between 
his character and of those master minds already 
quoted, ‘Tarquin the elder,’ and the ‘Great 
Condé” His highness, therefore, the Prince 
Stadtholder of Holland, in securing the peaceful 
government of the Seven Provinces, wishes to 
destroy the least germ of conspiracy against his 
authority.” 

In order to do this more effectually, sentence 
of death was unanimously pronounced against 
Cornelius Van Baerle, as having, under the 
guise of a tulip-fancier, participated in the de- 
testable intrigues and abominable plots of the 
brothers De Witt in their secret relations with 





the French. A clause was tacked on this sen- 
tence to the effect : 

* The aforesaid Cornelius Van Baerle should 
be led to the scaffold in the prison of the 
Breitenhoff, where the public executioner would 
cut off his head.” 

After this deliberation—which lasted half an 
hour—the prisoner was remanded to his cell, 
where the recorder of the States came to read 
the sentence to him. 


VIL. 
CORNELIUS VAN BAERLE’S WILL. 


MASTER GRYPHUS was kept in bed with fever, 
caused by the fracture of his arm. His keys 
passed into the hands of an assistant. Behind 
this turnkey, who introduced the recorder, 
Rosa, the fair Frisian maid, had slipped into 
the recess of the door, with a handkerchief 
pressed to her mouth to stifle her sobs. 

Cornelius listened to the sentence with an ex- 
pression rather of surprise than sadness. After 
it was read, the recorder asked him whether he 
had any thing to answer. 

“Indeed I have not,” he replied; “only I 
confess that among all the causes of death 
against which a cautious man may guard, I 
should never have supposed such a one as this.” 

The recorder then saluted the prisoner with 
that consideration which condemned criminals 
receive from great functionaries. As he was 
about to withdraw, Van Baerle asked: 

“ By the by, Mr. Recorder, what day is this 
thing—you know what I mean—to take place ?” 

“Well, to-day!” answered the functionary, 
surprised at the quiet self-possession of the 
condemned man. 

A sob was heard behind the door, and Cor- 
nelius turned to look from whence it came; but 
Rosa had already fallen back into the deep 
shadows. 

“And,” continued the prisoner, “what is the 
hour appointed ?” 

“Twelve o’clock, sir.” 

“Indeed!” replied Van Baerle. “TI think I 
heard the clock strike ten about twenty minutes 
ago; I have not much time to spare.” 

“Will you have a clergyman?” said the re- 
corder, bowing to the ground. “If so, I will 
dispatch a messenger for whomever you please.” 

Without apparently expecting a reply, he left 
the cell, walking backward to the door, as if in 
the presence of royalty, and as the assistant 
turnkey was about following him, to lock in the 
prisoner, a white and trembling arm interposed 
between him and the heavy door. 

Cornelius Van Baerle saw nothing but a 
golden brocade cap, tipped with lace, such as 
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the Frisian girls wore; he heard nothing save 
some one whispering into the ear of the turnkey. 
But the latter put his heavy keys into the white 
hand stretched out for them, and then went 
down a few steps of the staircase, which below 
was guarded by the dog, and above by himself. 
The head-dress turned round, disclosing to the 
prisoner the face of Rosa, pallid with grief, and 
her beautiful eyes streaming with tears. She 
went up to Cornelius, crossing her arms on her 
heaving breast. 

“QO, sir, sir!” she said; but sobs choked her 
utterance. 

“ My good girl,” Cornelius replied, with emo- 
tion; “what do you wish? I need not tell you 
how short my time in this world is.” 

Conquering her agitation, the good girl an- 
swered : 

“T come to ask a favor of you!” and as she 
spoke, extending her arms partly toward him 
and partly toward heaven. 

“Don’t weep so, Rosa,” said the prisoner, 
“for your tears afflict my heart more than my 
approaching doom; and you know, being inno- 
cent of any crime, | ought to die calmly, even 
joyfully, as dies a martyr. Come, there’s a 
dear; don’t cry any more, and tell me what 
you wish, my pretty Rosa.” 

She fell on her knees. “ Forgive my father!” 
she said. 

“Your father, my child! Why, he is more 
than punished for all his harshness to me by 
the accident that has befallen him. Yes, I 
forgive him.” 

“1 thank you, sir,” continued the girl; “and 
now tell me—O, tell me—can I do any thing for 
you?” 

“ A man who has only one hour longer to live 
does not want much; but you can dry your 
beautiful eyes, my dear child.” 

“Will you have the clergyman whom they 
have proposed to you ?” 

“T have worshiped God all my life. I have 
worshiped him in his works, and praised him in 
his decrees. I am at peace with him, and do 
not wish a clergyman. The last thought which 
occupies my mind, however, has reference to 
the glory of the Lord; and, indeed, my dear, I 
would ask you to help me in carrying out this 
last thought.” 

“O, Mynheer Van Baerle—speak! speak !” 
exclaimed Rosa, still bathed in tears. 

“Give me your hand, then, and promise, my 
dear child, not to laugh at what may seem to 
you nonsense.” 

“Laugh!” exclaimed Rosa, almost frantic 
with grief. “Laugh at this moment! Do you 
not see my tears ?” 


“Rosa, listen. I have not seen much of 
you, but yet you are no stranger to me; for a 
character so pure as yours is as easy to read as 
your own fair face. If 1 have sometimes seemed 
neglectful of you, forgive me. I say this now 
only because, in leaving the world, I do not 
wish to have one regret.” 

Rosa shuddered ; for already the belfry-clock 
of the Breitenhoff struck eleven. The prisoner 
noticed her, and said: 

“Yes, yes: let us make haste. You are 
right, Rosa.” Then, taking the paper from his 
breast, with the three suckers, he said: 

“My dear girl, I have been very fond of 
flowers. That was at a time when | did not 
know there was any thing else to be loved. 
Do n’t turn away, nor blush, Rosa ; for, even if 
I were making you a declaration of love—alas ! 
poor dear, it would not be of much consequence. 
Down below us, in the yard, there stands an 
instrument of steel that, in sixty minutes, will - 
put an end to my boldness. Well, Rosa, I 
loved flowers dearly, and | believe I have found 
the secret of the grand black tulip, which it has 
heretofore been deemed impossible to prow, 
and for which, as you perhaps know, a prize of 
a hundred thousand guilders has been offered 
by the Horticultural Society of Haarlem. They 
will be won by the three bulbs wrapped in this 
| paper, which I give to you, Rosa, as my last 
gift on earth.” 

“* Mynheer Cornelius ! 
guilders !” 

“Yes, Rosa—take them; for you are wrong- 
ing no one, my child. I am alone in the world. 
My parents are dead; I never had a sister or 
brother. I am abandoned now by every one, 
as in this sad hour you alone are with me in 
my prison, to console and assist me.” 

The poor girl was nearly choking with her sobs. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Rosa dear. ‘Those 
guilders will be a nice marriage portion, added 
to your pretty face ; and you will marry a fine 
young man, whom you love, and who will love 
you as dearly as 1 loved my flowers.” 

Cornelius took her hand— 

“ Again listen to me,” he continued. “Go to 
Dort and ask Butruyssheim, my gardener, for 
soil from my border, number six; fill a deep box 
with it, and plant in it these three bulbs. ‘They 
will flower next May; but, during the cold of 
Winter, be careful to protect them from harsh 
winds and a too glaring sun. I am sure they 
will bear a black blossom. You are then to 
apprise the President of the Haarlem Society. 
He will have the color of the flower tested by 
a committee, and the money will then come 
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into your possession.” 
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Rosa sighed deeply. 

“And now,” continued Van Baerle, “ wiping 
away a tear, which was shed perhaps more for 
his pet tulip than aught else, “my only remain- 
ing wish is, that the tulip shall combine both 
our names, and be called the ‘ Rosa Barlaensis.’ 
As you do not read Latin, get me a pencil and 
paper that I may write it down for you.” 

She handed him a book, bound in shagreen, 
which bore the initials C. W., and, sobbing 
afresh, Rosa said to him: 

“Alas! I give you the Bible of your poor 
godfather, De Witt. He derived strength from 
it to endure torture and death. After his ex- 
ecution I found it in this cell, and have pre- 
served it as a relic. There is a pencil in the 
Bible, which Mynheer Jean lent his brother, 
and forgot to return it.” 

Cornelius took the Bible and kissed it rever- 
ently; then, on the last fly-leaf, wrote, with a 
firm hand : 

“Being about to render up my soul unto 
God on the scaffold, although innocent, I be- 
queath on this day, the 23d August, 1672, the 
only wordly good which remains to me—the 
rest having been confiscated—to Rosa Gry- 
phus; I say, I leave the three bulbs, which I 
am convinced will produce, in the next May, the 
Grand Black Tulip. As my heiress, she must 
be paid the sum offered by the Haarlem Society, 
on condition of her marrying a worthy man, 
about my own age, who loves her sincerely, 
and whom she also loves, and of her giving the 
black tulip the name of ‘Rosa Barlaensis,’ which 
will constitute a new species. So may the good 
Lord grant me mercy; and long life and hap- 
piness to her! 

p “CORNELIUS VAN BAERLE.” 

The prisoner, handing the Bible to Rosa, said: 

* Read what I have written.” 

“Alas!” she answered, “I have told you 
I can not read.” 

Van Baerle then read to the girl his last 
will and testament. The agony of the poor 
young maiden seemed insupportable. 

“You will accept my conditions,” said the 
prisoner, with a sad smile, and kissing the 
trembling hands of the afflicted child. 

‘QO, I don’t know, sir!” she stammered. 
“I am afraid there is one condition which I 
can not keep. You give me a hundred thou- 
sand guilders as a marriage portion, don’t 
you ?” 

“S¥es.” 

“And under the condition of my marrying 
a man whom I love ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, then, sir, this money can not belong 





to me. I shall ntver love any one; nor shall I 
marry.” 

In the violence of her grief, after the utter- 
ance of these words, Rosa nearly swooned 
away. Cornelius Van Baerle, in fright at see- 
ing the girl thus pale and sinking, was about to 
take her in his arms, when a heavy step, and 
other dismal sounds, were heard on the stair- 
case, mingled with the continuous barking of 
the watch-dog. 

“They are coming for you. O God! O 
God !” cried Rosa, wringing her hands. “Have 
you nothing more to tell me ?” 

She feel on her knees before him, burying 
her face in her hands. 

“ Only to repeat how carefully you must obey 
my directions in treating these bulbs. They 
are precious treasures—do it for my sake. And 
now farewell, Rosa.” 

“Yes, yes. I will obey you in every thing, 
except marriage,” she added, in a low voice; 
“for that, O that, is impossible for me !” 

She placed the cherished treasures next her 
beating heart. 

The recorder was coming for the prisoner, 
as the noise on the staircase indicated. Fol- 
lowing him closely were the executioner, and 
the soldiers who were to form a guard around 
the scaffold. The prisoner quietly submitted 
to all the necessary preparations ; neither with 
weakness nor bravado, but with the courteous 
resignation of a Christian gentleman. 

Through the narrow, iron-bound window of 
his cell, his glance could still detect the scaf- 
fold, from which the mangled remains of his 
uncles had just been removed ; and, as he de- 
scended, his eyes met the angelic look of Rosa; 
but it was only a form lying outstretched on 
a wooden bench, and a death-like face, half 
covered with long golden locks. 
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PART I. 

HE Jewish rabbins have a gloss upon the 

} account of the creation of woman, not 
without a deep significance. She was not 
taken, they say, from man’s head, to rule over 
him ; nor from his feet, to be trodden upon; but 
from his side, to be his equal and helpmate. 
Yet, for the most part, she has been downtrod- 
den and oppressed by man; bidden to hew his 
wood and draw his water to till his fields and 
toil as his slave; or else dandled as his toy, till 
flawed and faded, and then ignobly spurned. 
Only in Christian lands has religion thrown 
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over her the zgis of its hallowed protection, 
and raised her to the rational companionship 
of man. 

But even yet she labors under ungenerous 
repression and grievous disabilities. Her edu- 
cation is neglected, or restricted to a few shal- 
low conventionalities ; she is politically and le- 
gally almost a nonentity ; she is often dependent 
on her own hands or brains for support, and in 
the stern struggle of life is “cabined, cribbed, 
confined” by an imperious social cordon, and 
compelled to toil in a few narrow and over- 
crowded walks. If she overstep the prescribed 
routine, she is assailed with the cry, most gall- 
ing to the female mind, that she is unsexing 
herself, and going beyond woman’s sphere. 

Madame Sirault, a French lady, truly re- 
marks: “Every career from which woman is 
steadily repulsed by man, is, by this fact alone, 
marked with the seal of death. The very re- 
pulse stigmatizes it. Man may not be conscious 
what he does; but the career that is too vile 
for woman to enter has already outlived all 
chance of reform, and must perish with its 
abuses.” Not till woman, with fearless eye, 
unblushing cheek, and unstained whiteness of 
her womanhood, can walk side by side with 
man through all the avenues of life, let us boast 
of the triumphs of our modern civilization. Is 
not woman in fact, as well as by conventional 
courtesy, whether the cleverer or not, at least 
the detter half of society—the purer, the more 
spiritual, less of the earth, earthy, than man? 
Although first in the primal transgression, she 
seems to have lingered nearer to Eden’s gates, to 
retain gleams of its heavenly radiance, to dif- 
fuse its fragrance through the desert world, to 
repeat echoes of ils long-lost strains, In her 
intensity of affection, her sublimity of unques- 
tioning trustfulness, her passionate self-sacrifice 
of love, does she not transfigure and glorify 
humanity, like the informing spirit quickening 
the loveliness of Pygmalion’s statue? To the 
sneers at woman’s virtue, of the libertine and 
the cynic, distilling their own venom on all they 
touch, we oppose the deepest consciousness of 
our nature, the noblest instincts of our being, 
the most hallowed recollections of our lives— 
the memories of our sainted mothers, or the liv- 
ing presence of our sisters ; or, it may be, of 

' ‘A nearer 
One still, and a dearer 
One yet than all other.” 

It is not attempted to be denied that there 
are vile women in the world ; alas! too often made 
so by man’s vileness and untruth— blighted 
flowers that might have flourished fair in dear 
home-gardens, but that the brutal lusts of man 





have trampled them beneath their satyr-feet, 
The sweetest fruit is that which turns most sour. 
The loftier its native height, the deeper is the 
depth to which a human soul descends when it 


** Falls from the zenith, like a falling star.’’ 


The purpose of the present paper is briefly 
to point out some of the rights of woman which 
society has not yet fully conceded, and to sug- 
gest certain steps toward their concession. 


I, HER EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS. 


THE question of higher education for women 
is one that is being at present widely agitated, 
and not without beneficial results, - Girls do not 
possess those facilities for the broad and liberal 
culture of their intellect that boys have. They 
are taught by worldly wise mammas that the 
great purpose of education is to secure for them 
an eligible marriage. The fashionable season 
is a sort of competitive examination, and mat- 
rimony is the golden prize. Hence, woman is 
educated, as a general thing, for the parlor and 
the ball-room, not for the stern realities of life; 
to coruscate for a time, a many-colored, social 
pyrotechnic, not to beam with a steady, lambent 
light in the domestic firmament, like the unfad- 
ing stars. 

The education of boys, if it be worth any 
thing at all, is for use, not for show. It is not 
a mere “cram” for an examination, or a strife 
for a medal, but the discipline of the mind, and 
the furnishing of its armory for the battle of 
life. The school and college are the Jalestre 
where intellectual athletes are trained for the 
conflict of the world. A ladies’ seminary, too 
often, is more like a theatrical attiring-room, 
where girls are tricked out in filmy wings and 
gauzy loveliness for the ballet of pleasure, as 
though the world were an enchanted palace and 
life a fairy-tale. Noone is more injured by this 
mistaken training than woman herself. Her no- 
blest powers are dwarfed, her r° -xe of thought 
is narrowed, and she is shut out trom those in- 
tellectual enjoyments that elevate and dignify 
our nature. The thin veneer of her shallow 
accomplishments soon chips off, and shows the 
roughness of the grain beneath. Even in the 
matrimonial market, the girls of sprightly wit 
and cultured intellect carry off the prizes from 
the vapid, shallow, and frivolous minds that 
make up so much of the dreary inanity of 
society. 

An extensive reaction against this false and 
vicious system of education is taking place in 
most civilized countries. In England, the Cam- 
bridge local examinations for girls, recently es- 
tablished, give an opportunity for advanced 
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instruction in science, philosophy, history, and 
literature, which has already been embraced by 
fifteen hundred young women—more thar all 
the students in Oxford. In Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Belfast, the lectures of the professors 
of the universities have been attended by classes 
of girls numbering several hundreds. 

In France, under the direction of M. Durey, 
Minister of Public Instruction, the academic 
lectures to young men have been repeated in 
fifty of the provincial towns before large and 
enthusiastic classes of girls. The University 
of Warsaw is also open now to women as well 
as men. This movement, however, has called 
forth a remonstrance from the Bishop of Or- 
leans, and an especial condemnation from the 
Vatican, in which the holy father stigmatizes 
the higher education of women as an attempt 
“to despoil her of her native modesty, to drag 
her before the public, to turn her from domes- 
tic life and duties, and to puff her up with vain 
and false science.” We are not aware that 
womanly virtue is more illustrious in Italy and 
Spain, where girls are brought up in convents, 
under the wing of the Church, than in Britain 
and America, where they are exposed to those 
twin-perils, heresy and science. It is not the 
first time, however, that his Holiness the Pope 
has attempted, but in vain, to do battle with the 
spirit of the age, and roll back the tide of hu- 
man progress. That resistless tide has ever 
proved as careless of Papal mandates as the 
waves of ocean of the command of old King 
Canute. The leaden mace of superstition has 
always been shivered when it came into collision 
with the glittering falchion of truth. 

But this tendency of the times, which is at- 
tracting such attention in the Old World, is most 
strongly and widely felt in the New. In the 
United States there are no less than twenty- 
nine chartered colleges, some of them with over 
a thousand students, open without distinction, 
to women as well as men. This system of the 
co-education of the sexes has been practiced for 
over forty years, and is yearly growing in favor. 
The presence of each sex stimulates the other 
to study, and the morals and manners of the 
students are greatly superior in these institu- 
tions than where either sex is excluded. 

The European system of local lectures might 
be adopted with great advantage in this country. 
There is certainly no lack of learned lecturers 
in connection with our numerous colleges and 
literary institutes. In almost every town a 
class of ladies might be organized, who would 
gladly avail themselves of the same literary 
training that their brothers have, and who would 
climb with them up the heights of learning. 





II. HER POLITICAL RIGHTS. 


MAny persons shrink with aversion from the 
concession of any political influence to woman. 
“ The home circle,” they say, “is her sphere ; 
she has nothing to do with politics.” But poli- 
tics have much to do with her. She is subject 
to all the laws, yet in their making she has no 
part. She is taxed without representation, 
governed without her consent, classed, in this 
respect, with criminals, paupers, idiots, and lu- 
natics ; her dearest interests and inalienable 
rights ignored or trampled upon by the legisla- 
ture. She has been assigned a certain sphere 
by the arbitrary decree of man. Her social and 
civil inferiority is a relic of feudal barbarism, or 
of Eastern despotism. A strict Salic law ex- 
cludes woman from political influence as rigidly 
as it debars her from the throne of France. For 
the credit of the sex, however, it must be said 
that the gentle Jady who adorns with such 
womanly grace the throne of Britain, will com- 
pare not unfavorably with any of the bald, or fat, 
or simple successors of the illustrious Charle- 
magne. In excuse for this exclusion of women 
from the franchise, it is alleged that, as she is 
incapable of rendering military service, she is 
not entitled to those privileges which were 
wrested from the unwilling hands of knights 
and barons by the strong power of the sword. 
If the barbarous code of the ruthless ages of 
blood is to rule the world, this may be a valid 
objection. If the benign trophies of peace are 
more glorious than the ensanguined spoil of war, 
then it is not only ungenerous, but unjust. As 
Mr. Mill has truly remarked, “ Women can 
never hope that the laws and customs of society 
will do them full justice until they are admitted 
to participate in political rights.” 

It is especially fitting that America should 
lead the van in this great social reform. She is 
freed from many of the hereditary trammels that 
fetter society in the Old World. It is her boast 
that every foreigner that comes to her shores 
can become, in a short time, a free and inde- 
pendent American citizen, exercising all the 
rights of citizenship; yet one-half of the nation— 
the better-half, too, if we may believe the rhet- 
oric of after-dinner toasts—the native-born, re- 
fined, cultivated, and patriotic women of Amer- 
ica, are deprived of all voice or influence in 
national affairs. ‘The franchise is given to the 
negro, the Fenian, and the Dutchman—to John 
Chinaman, if he desire it—and withheld from the 
mothers, wives, and sisters of American citi- 
zens. It is time that this strange anomaly had 
ceased. The Government should recognize 
neither bond nor free, male nor female, but 
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should settle the whole question upon the broad 
enduring basis of equal rights for all. 

Public opinion on this question has taken a 
wonderful stride. Even in conservative Eng- 
land, so careful about all the proprieties of life, 
it has met with great favor, When that philo- 
sophic statesman, Mr. Mill, moved in the Com- 
mons for a form of female suffrage, the House 
and the country were surprised at the weight of 
argument adduced in its behalf, and still more 
at the large vote in favor of the motion. 

But many favorable to the rights of women 
shrink from the exposure of their wives and 
daughters to the indignities and rudeness which 
they fancy inseparable from a contested election. 
This might be a valid objection to Clare or Tip- 
perary; but by the adoption of the ballot it is 
entirely obviated. There is no reason why the 
depositing of a vote needs be more unladylike 
than the purchase of a railway ticket, or the 
posting of a letter. 

“But woman,” say the objectors, “not satis- 
fied with the suffrage, might aspire to the State 
Legislature, to the Congress, to the Senate !” 
If it should be so, and if her talents and influ- 
ence won the suffrages of a majority of the 
electors, in few places, if report be true, would 
her refining, elevating, and restraining presence 
be more necessary than in these assemblies of 
the collective wisdom of the nation. We con- 
fess inability to perceive any thing degrading in 
a cultivated American woman expressing her 
views in a deliberative assembly, any more than 
in the first lady of Great Britain reading her 
royal message to her assembled Lords and Com- 
mons. Woman takes part, with approval, in 
the discussions of social science, art, and litera- 
ture; but from the charmed circle of politics 
she is excluded. She is affected in her tender- 
est and holiest relationships and most vital in- 
terests by the often unthinking or ungenerous 
legislation of men; yet she has no opportunity 
for the expression of her will. In the eloquent 
language of an American woman, Miss Phoebe 
Cozzens, speaking for her unrepresented sister- 
hood before the Missouri Legislature, is ex- 
pressed the earnest purpose of many of the 
noblest of her sex. ‘* Women,” she said, “ must 
rescue women; the wives and mothers must 
legislate for their suffering, defenseless sisters, 
because, knowing the depth of woman’s love, 
and realizing the agony.of woman’s shame, they 
only can judge righteously and mercifully. We 
are our sisters’ keepers before God, and it has 
become a solemn duty, no longer to be thrust 
aside, to demand that just and adequate laws 
be framed for their and our protection. Class 
legislation, aristocracy of sex, must give way 





to a broader, deeper, more enduring type of 
government.” 

The granting of female suffrage would rescue 
politics from the fate which has sometimes 
menaced it, especially in the centers of in- 
dustry, where a large foreign population aggre- 
gates,—that of being handed over to the whisky 
interest and the sporting ring. The educated, 
the refined and socially influential classes, 
aided and encouraged by the presence and 
sympathy of woman, would come to the rescue 
of the country from the intrigues of demagogues 
and venal politicians, who else may trail its 
honor in the dust. 

“But,” it may be asserted, “this would throw 
the apple of discord into the home circle, and 
introduce political strife into its charmed pre- 
cincts. Their husbands or natural guardians 
can adequately enough represent their views.” 
To this we reply: Women have their political 
sympathies as it is, as strong, or perhaps more 
so, that they are repressed, or find utterance 
only in ardent talk, than if they could be ex- 
pressed by the silent vote. In the majority of 
instances the political views of a family would 
coincide, and would lend a deeper interest and 
a graver importance to the problem of life and 
the progress of the age, and would lead women 
to larger and more expansive views than the 
gossip about Mrs. Brown’s new carriage, or 
Mrs. Jones’s last party. We would be reluctant 
to think that American husbands would act the 
tyrant over their wives when they happen to 
differ in politics, any more than when they differ 
in religion. When the law of the United States 
was modified, so that married women might 
hold property in their own name, and for their 
separate benefit, Mr. Washburn, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, viewed the change with 
apprehension, that it would cause angry and 
unkind feelings in families ; but he now admits 
that “he is so far convinced to the contrary 
that he would not be one to restore the com- 
mon law if he could.” And, surely, questions 
of property are not of less domestic interest 
than those of politics. 


—_——_»—__—___—_ 


HE who thinks better of his neighbors than 
they deserve, can not be a bad man; for the 
standard by which his judgment is formed is 
the goodness of his own heart. It is the base 
only who believe all men base, or, in other 
words, like themselves. Few, however, are all 
evil. Even Nero did a good turn to some- 
body; for when Rome was rejoicing over his 
death, some loving hand covered his grave 
with flowers. 
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instruction in science, philosophy, history, and 
literature, which has already been embraced by 
fifteen hundred young women—more thar all 
the students in Oxford. In Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Belfast, the lectures of the professors 
of the universities have been attended by classes 
of girls numbering several hundreds. 

In France, under the direction of M. Durey, 
Minister of Public Instruction, the academic 
lectures to young men have been repeated in 
fifty of the provincial towns before large and 
enthusiastic classes of girls. The University 
of Warsaw is also open now to women as well 
as men. This movement, however, has called 
forth a remonstrance from the Bishop of Or- 
leans, and an especial condemnation from the 
Vatican, in which the holy father stigmatizes 
the higher education of women as an atlempt 
“to despoil her of her native modesty, to drag 
her before the public, to turn her from domes- 
tic life and duties, and to puff her up with vain 
and false science.” We are not aware that 
womanly virtue is more illustrious in Italy and 
Spain, where girls are brought up in convents, 
under the wing of the Church, than in Britain 
and America, where they are exposed to those 
twin-perils, heresy and science. It is not the 
first time, however, that his Holiness the Pope 
has attempted, but in vain, to do battle with the 
spirit of the age, and roll back the tide of hu- 
man progress. That resistless tide has ever 
proved as careless of Papal mandates as the 
waves of ocean of the command of old King 
Canute. The leaden mace of superstition has 
always been shivered when it came into collision 
with the glittering falchion of truth. 

But this tendency of the times, which is at- 
tracting such attention in the Old World, is most 
strongly and widely felt in the New. In the 
United States there are no less than twenty- 
nine chartered colleges, some of them with over 
a thousand students, open without distinction, 
to women as well as men. This system of the 
co-education of the sexes has been practiced for 
over forty years, and is yearly growing in favor. 
The presence of each sex stimulates the other 
to study, and the morals and manners of the 
students are greatly superior in these institu- 
tions than where either sex is excluded. 

‘The European system of local lectures might 
be adopted with great advantage in this country, 
There is certainly no lack of learned lecturers 
in connection with our numerous colleges and 
literary institutes. In almost every town a 
class of ladies might be organized, who would 
gladly avail themselves of the same literary 
training that their brothers have, and who would 
climb with them up the heights of learning. 
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II. HER POLITICAL RIGHTS. 


MANY persons shrink with aversion from the 
concession of any political influence to woman. 
“ The home circle,” they say, “is her sphere ; 
she has nothing to do with politics.” But poli- 
tics have much to do with her. She is subject 
to all the laws, yet in their making she has no 
part. She is taxed without representation, 
governed without her consent, classed, in this 
respect, with criminals, paupers, idiots, and Ju- 
natics ; her dearest interests and inalienable 
rights ignored or trampled upon by the legisla- 
ture. She has been assigned a certain sphere 
by the arbitrary decree of man. Her social and 
civil inferiority is a relic of feudal barbarism, or 
of Eastern despotism. A strict Salic law ex- 
cludes woman from political influence as rigidly 
as it debars her from the throne of France. For 
the credit of the sex, however, it must be said 
that the gentle lady who adorns with such 
womanly grace the throne of Britain, will com- 
pare not unfavorably with any of the bald, or fat, 
or simple successors of the illustrious Charle- 
magne. In excuse for this exclusion of women 
from the franchise, it is alleged that, as she is 
incapable of rendering military service, she is 
not entitled to those privileges which were 
wrested from the unwilling hands of knights 
and barons by the strong power of the sword. 
If the barbarous code of the ruthless ages of 
blood is to rule the world, this may be a valid 
objection. If the benign trophies of peace are 
more glorious than the ensanguined spoil of war, 
then it is not only ungenerous, but unjust. As 
Mr. Mill has truly remarked, “Women can 
never hope that the laws and customs of society 
will do them full justice until they are admitted 
to participate in political rights.” 

It is especially fitting that America should 
lead the van in this great social reform. She is 
freed from many of the hereditary trammels that 
fetter society in the Old World. It is her boast 
that every foreigner that comes to her shores 
can become, in a short time, a free and inde- 
pendent American citizen, exercising all the 
rights of citizenship; yet one-half of the nation— 
the better-half, too, if we may believe the rhet- - 
oric of after-dinner toasts—the native-born, re- 
fined, cultivated, and patriotic women of Amer- 
ica, are deprived of all voice or influence in 
national affairs. ‘The franchise is given to the 
negro, the Fenian, and the Dutchman—to John 
Chinaman, if he desire it—and withheld from the 
mothers, wives, and sisters of American cili- 
zens. It is time that this strange anomaly had 
ceased. The Government should recognize 
neither bond nor free, male nor female, but 
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should settle the whole question upon the broad 
enduring basis of equal rights for all. 

Public opinion on this question has taken a 
wonderful stride. Even in conservative Eng- 
land, so careful about all the proprieties of life, 
it has met with great favor. When that philo- 
sophic statesman, Mr. Mill, moved in the Com- 
mons for a form of female suffrage, the House 
and the country were surprised at the weight of 
argument adduced in its behalf, and still more 
at the large vote in favor of the motion. 

But many favorable to the rights of women 
shrink from the exposure of their wives and 
daughters to the indignities and rudeness which 
they fancy inseparable from a contested election. 
This might be a valid objection to Clare or Tip- 
perary; but by the adoption of the ballot it is 
entirely obviated. There is no reason why the 
depositing of a vote needs be more unladylike 
than the purchase of a railway ticket, or the 
posting of a letter. 

“But woman,” say the objectors, “not satis- 
fied with the suffrage, might aspire to the State 
Legislature, to the Congress, to the Senate !” 
If it should be so, and if her talents and influ- 
ence won the suffrages of a majority of the 
electors, in few places, if report be true, would 
her refining, elevating, and restraining presence 
be more necessary than in these assemblies of 
the collective wisdom of the nation. We con- 
fess inability to perceive any thing degrading in 
a cultivated American woman expressing her 
views in a deliberative assembly, any more than 
in the first lady of Great Britain reading her 
royal message to her assembled Lords and Com- 
mons. Woman takes part, with approval, in 
the discussions of social science, art, and litera- 
ture; but from the charmed circle of politics 
she is excluded. She is affected in her tender- 
est and holiest relationships and most vital in- 
terests by the often unthinking or ungenerous 
legislation of men; yet she has no opportunity 
for the expression of her will. In the eloquent 
language of an American woman, Miss Phoebe 
Cozzens, speaking for her unrepresented sister- 
hood before the Missouri Legislature, is ex- 
pressed the earnest purpose of many of the 
noblest of her sex. ‘* Women,” she said, “ must 
rescue women; the wives and mothers must 
legislate for their suffering, defenseless sisters, 
because, knowing the depth of woman’s love, 
and realizing the agony of woman’s shame, they 
only can judge righteously and mercifully. We 
are our sisters’ keepers before God, and it has 
become a solemn duty, no longer to be thrust 
aside, to demand that just and adequate laws 
be framed for their and our protection. Class 
legislation, aristocracy of sex, must give way 
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to a broader, deeper, more enduring type of 
government.” 

The granting of female suffrage would rescue 
politics from the fate which has sometimes 
menaced it, especially in the centers of in- 
dustry, where a large foreign population aggre- 
gates,—that of being handed over to the whisky 
interest and the sporting ring. The educated, 
the refined and socially influential classes, 
aided and encouraged by the presence and 
sympathy of woman, would come to the rescue 
of the country from the intrigues of demagogues 
and venal politicians, who else may trail its 
honor in the dust. 

“ But,” it may be asserted, “this would throw 
the apple of discord into the home circle, and 
introduce political strife into its charmed pre- 
cincts. Their husbands or natural guardians 
can adequately enough represent their views.” 
To this we reply: Women have their political 
sympathies as it is, as strong, or perhaps more 
so, that they are repressed, or find utterance 
only in ardent talk, than if they could be ex- 
pressed by the silent vote. In the majority of 
instances the political views of a family would 
coincide, and would lend a deeper interest and 
a graver importance to the problem of life and 
the progress of the age, and would lead women 
to larger and more expansive views than the 
gossip about Mrs. Brown’s new carriage, or 
Mrs. Jones’s last party. We would be reluctant 
to think that American husbands would act the 
tyrant over their wives when they happen to 
differ in politics, any more than when they differ 
in religion. When the law of the United States 
was modified, so that married women might 
hold property in their own name, and for their 
separate benefit, Mr. Washburn, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, viewed the change with 
apprehension, that it would cause angry and 
unkind feelings in families ; but he now admits 
that “he is so far convinced to the contrary 
that he would not be one to restore the com- 
mon law if he could.” And, surely, questions 
of property are not of less domes‘ic interest 
than those of politics. 

ounemnniquecangel 

HE who thinks better of his neighbors than 
they deserve, can not be a bad man; for the 
standard by which his judgment is formed is 
the goodness of his own heart. It is the base 
only who believe all men base, or, in other 
words, like themselves. Few, however, are all 
evil. Even Nero did a good turn to some- 
body; for when Rome was rejoicing over his 
death, some loving hand covered his grave 
with flowers. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF ORI- 
ENTAL USAGES. 


BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 








GIRDLES. 

7m LIJAH girded up his loins, and ran be- 

fore Ahab.” The robes of the ancient 

Hebrews, like those of most Oriental 
nations of the present day, were made loose 
and flowing ; and were so worn in their hours 
of restand relaxation. But whenevet a journey 
or any kind of labor was to be undertaken, the 
garments were confined by girdles about the 
waist. 

The girdles. were of various kinds, and 
.adapted to different uses. Some costly and 
beautiful, composed of the most precious ma- 
terials, like those Solomon descrives the vir- 
tuous woman as making and-delivering to the 
merchants (Prov. xxxi, 24), were worn by: both 
sexes for convenience and ornament, for con- 
fining the upper garment at the waist, and to 
add to the general elegance of the toilet. The 
ends of the girdle formed a sort of “scrip,” or 
purse, like that alluded to in Matthew x, 9, where 
the apostles were forbidden to carry “ gold, or 
silver, or brass,” in their “purses.” The Ori- 
ental girdle of our day has just such safe ap- 
pendages for carrying money and trinkets, that 
could nowhere else be so conveniently dis- 
posed. John, in the Apocalypse, saw our Lord 
in “a golden girdle” (Rev. i, 13), which would 
seem to denote his office as great high-priest of 
his people before the throne. So, also, the 
seven angels who came out of the temple (Rev. 
xv, 6), wore “golden girdles,” probably to mark 
the excellence of their ministrations as priests 
of the temple; whilst John the Baptist, and 
several of the prophets, wore girdles of /eather, 
in token of humility and contempt for the fash- 
ions of the world. Girdles of sackcloth were 
used in the olden times, and are still among 
many Oriental. nations, both as symbols of 
mourning, and to indicate humiliation and pen- 
itence. Thus in Isaiah iii, 24, God threatens 
to send on his people, for their sins, a “ girding 
of sackcloth.” 

Josephus describes the girdles of the priest- 
hood as woven in threads of purple, scarlet, 
and hyacinth, and adds that they were so long 
as to reach down to the feet, after passing 
twice around the body, and being tied in front. 
While performing the rites of worship in the 
temple, he says, they. threw the ends of the 
girdle over the left-shoulder, that they might 
not be hindered in their vocation. These sacer- 
dotal girdles are often alluded to in the Mosaic 
narrative. The military girdle was still another 





affair, of firmer texture, shorter, stronger, and 
more durable every way, though sometimes 
very richly ornamented. It was needed for 
holding in place some portions of the armor; 
but especially to enable the soldier the better 
to endure fatigue, and to give celerity to his 
movements. These girdles were sometimes 
given as rewards for extraordinary bravery or 
success ; as is shown by the words of Joab to 
the man who saw Absalom hanging by his hair 
to the tree: “Why didst thou not smite him 
to the ground, and I would have given thee ten 
shekels of silver and a girdle.” (2 Sam. xviii, 11.) 
They were also bestowed as tokens of friend- 
ship; as by Jonathan, Saul’s son, to David, 
whom he “loved.” Job, lauding the power and 
majesty of the Supreme, says, “He looseth 
the bond of kings, and girdeth their loins with 
a girdle ;” that is, he deprives them of their 
regal power and dignity, and abases them toa 
condition of servitude. 

In Oriental lands, the loins are always girt 
preparatory to any unusual exertion, especially 
that of running before horses, as Elijah did be- 
fore the chariotof Ahab. Sometimes the girdle 
or bandages are so tightly drawn as to render 
stooping hazardous to life. In Persia, near the 
town of Ispahan, there is a monument, which, 
the natives say, was erected in memory of a 
runner whose death was the result of his 
fidelity to his sovereign. The monarch, on one 
occasion, held a ring, which it was the duty 
of this courier to stop and pick up whenever it 
was dropped. The tyrant, desiring the death 
of this faithful servant, and feeling assured that 
he would sacrifice his life rather than fail in his 
duty, threw down the ring on purpose to insure 
his destruction. The ruse succeeded, and the 
faithful follower of an unworthy master fell a 
martyr to his sense of duty. This custom is 
referred to by the prophet Isaiah (chap. viii, 9), 
when foretelling the invasion of the Assyrian 
monarch, and the utter impossibility of the Jews 
escaping from God’s judgments. “Gird your- 
selves,” says he, “and ye shall be broken in 
pieces ;” that is, put forth your utmost strength, 
exert all your powers of endurance and resist- 
ance, and still all shall prove unavailing in the 
unequal contest between man’s puny strength 
and the power of the Infinite. 

In Psalm xviii, 39, David says of God: 
“Thou hast girded me with strength unto the 
battle.’ And again, recurring to the Divine in- 
terposition in his behalf, when his enemies had 
seemed to triumph for a time, his language is: 
“Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded 
me with gladness.” In Psalm xciii, 1, the Om- 
nipotent himself is, by a beautiful metaphor, 
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‘ spoken of as “ clothed with strength, wherewith 


he hath girded himself.” And then, as the re- 
sult of this putting forth of his power, it is 
added: “The world, also, is established, that 
it can not be moved.” In Hannah’s song of 
thanksgiving (1 Sam. ii, 4), she exults in the 
Divine majesty and excellence, and shows the 
utter impotence of even “the mighty men 
girded with strength,” as compared with the 
power of the infinite Jehovah. But among all 
the varied Scriptural allusions to this ancient 
and still existing custom, there is peculiar force 
and beauty in the exhortation of St. Paul to 
the Church at Ephesus, Ephesians vi, 14, 15: 
“Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness, and your feet shod with the prep- 
aration of the Gospel of peace.” How apt the 
synonym !—showing how the Christian, clad in 
the full armor of his Captain, must, in his con- 
test with the powers of darkness, be girded 
with the strength truth alone can give, firmly 
rooted and grounded in the faith of the Gospel, 
and with mind and heart shielded from error by 
the holiness that is wrought in the renewed soul 
by the Spirit of God. It can not be supposed 
that this girding referred to the belt that flow- 
ing Eastern robes require to be worn in the or- 
dinary disposal of the garments; since the 
allusion of the passage is to armor, not ap- 
parel; and this “girdle” must be included in 
“the whole armor” with which the apostle ex- 
horts the Christian warrior to be invested. It 
was the military girdle—not simply ornamental 
in giving the finish to other parts of the equip- 
ment, but still more important for defense, in 
covering the joints of the armor over the vital 
regions, in buckling on the sword securely; 
and, most of all, for strengthening the loins of 
the wearer, and enabling him the better to 
“endure hardness as a good soldier.” 

There is yet another sense, besides the im- 
parting of strength for great emergencies, in 
which “girding the loins” is used in Scripture, 
and which is found also in the ordinary Oriental 
usage of our own day. This is as a symbol of 
servitude, and metaphorically, as indicating hu- 
mility, self-abnegation, and a readiness to stoop 
to the lowest offices, rendering honor and obe- 
dience to those before whom the girdle is thus 
assumed. In such a sense it is used by the 
prophet Joel.(chap. i, 13), in his exhortation to 
the priests, as a fast was prescribed for the 
people of Israel: “ Gird yourselves, and lament, 
ye priests; lie all night in sackcloth,” showing 
submission to the Supreme, as well as penitence. 
So our Lord, in his language to Peter after the 
resurrection, when he desired to signify “by 





what death he should glorify God” (John 
xxi, 18), says: “ When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldst ; but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thine hands, and another shall 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldst 
not.” It bears the same meaning in the few 
brief words of Jesus to his “little flock,” as he 
had just before designated his faithful band of 
followers: “Let your loins be girded about, and 
your light burning, and ye yourselves like unto 
men that wait for their lord, when he shall re- 
turn from the wedding.” ‘That is, be ready for 
any service to which you may be called, Jre- 
pared, \ike good servants who are expecting 
orders from their lord, or soldiers from their 
captain. 

But most impressive and touching of all the 
instances recorded, stands the example of the 
blessed Redeemer himself, who, “rising from 
supper, just before he was betrayed, laid aside 
his [upper] garments, and took a towel and 
girded himself, and washed the disciples’ feet, 
and wiped them with the towel wherewith he 
was girded.” Thus, he who was the Lor! of 
all, “taking upon himself the form of a servant,” 
has left to his followers for their imitation, till 
he shall come again in glory, an enduring ex- 
ample of humility and brotherly love. Hear 
him saying to them: “I have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as I have done to you,” 
not literally to wash the feet of others as a 
public ceremony or mere form, but to stoop 
cheerfully to the lowest, most menial offices, in 
order to comfort or serve others, especially 
those who belong to Jesus, remembering his 
words: “Inasmuch as ye have done it to one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” There, as still in most Eastern 
countries, sandals only were worn, and the feet 
needed to be washed whenever the pedestrian 
entered a house. For this purpose water stands 
in a large jar at the door of every house, and a 
dipper, with which each one, as he enters, stand- 
ing on the step, pours water over his feet, to 
remove the sand, before he can with propriety 
come up and take his place on the mats or cush- 
ions that form the seats of Oriental houses. In 
the mansions of the wealthy this act is performed 
by a menial—the lowest in the establishment— 
who sits or stands at the door all the time, 
girded with towels, ready thus to minister to 
all who enter. Such was the position Jesus 
assumed, and such must be the spirit of our 
obedience if we would follow his example, 
shrinking from no humiliation, neglecting to 
perform no act of loving tenderness, however 
lowly. 
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RUNNING BEFORE HORSES. 


LET us turn now to notice the act of Elijah 
that followed the girding up of his loins. He 
“ran before Ahab.” When it is remembered 
that Ahab “rode in his chariot,” that a man of 
his reckless spirit, now especially infuriated as 
he was against the prophet, whom he chose to 
regard as the cause of all his troubles—vexed 
and excited in view of the past, and anxious 
for the future—that in such a frame he would 
“ride furiously” as a very Jehu, the running 
before him of the prophet Elijah seems strange 
and unaccountable. A Western reader almost 
doubts the possibility of a man on foot keeping 
pace, over hill and dale, with the chariot of an 
angry and excited rider; but, to an Oriental, 
such scenes are too common to elicit even a 
passing comment. 

Not only is it customary throughout the East 
for kings and personages of rank to have men 
running on fuot before and beside them, as they 
ride either on horseback or in chariots, but he 
is considered a very sorry runner who can not 
hold out, at any pace, as long as his master’s 
horses. This they readily do, even when the 
rider puts his horse in a gallop; and they are 
so trained to their business that the feats they 
are able to accomplish seem to a European per- 
fectly incredible. In Persia, these runners are 
called shatirs; and Chardin quotes the case of 
one who, to secure the office of shatir to the 
king, made one hundred and twenty miles in 
fourteen hours’ consecutive running, and who 
was censured for not having accomplished the 
trip in twelve. In all Southern Asia, where the 
pony palanquin is in general use, each horse is 
assigned to a syce, whose duties are not simply to 
feed and groom the animal placed in his keeping, 
but also to run with the horse whenever he is 
taken out. Todo this, the left arm of the syce is 
thrown over the horse’s neck, and standing close 
alongside of the pony’s head, he readily guides 
the animal as he wishes by a slight motion of 
the bridle, which he holds in his right-hand. 
In this way he will run for hours as fast as a 
good horse can trot, and do it morning and 
evening, every day, really seeming to regard 
both heat and fatigue less than does the horse. 
I think so, because I have often seen a syce, 
after a four-hours’ run, take liis horse out of the 
traces, and walk him slowly up and down for 


perhaps an hour, till the animal had cooled off: 


sufficiently to eat and drink with safety; and 
then, leaving the horse to enjoy his repast and 
repose, the syce would turn to, to cleaning up 
his stable, without once sitting down after the 
morning’s run! 

Nor do these syces consider their employment 





either unpleasant or degrading. They select 
their vocation when quite young, are trained to 
it from childhood, and rarely evince a willing- 
ness to abandon the calling for any other, 
Habit becomes a second nature, and they ac- 
quire such a fondness for horses in general, 
and their own special charge in particular, that 
they, of choice, sleep in their stables, take their 
meals there, and generally spend most of their 
leisure hours in talking to their horses and ca- 
ressing them, as we would a petted child. | 
scarce ever knew a syce who would not rather 
receive a blow himself than have one inflicted 
on his charge by any other hand than his own, 
I once had a pretty pony that was scarcely 
strong enough for the service he had to per- 
form, and, as he was a favorite animal that | 
did not wish to see overworked, I sold him toa 
gentleman for a riding-horse. One morning, 
only a few days after the sale, the syce who had 
taken care of the pony while he belonged to me, 
threw himself at my feet, weeping, tearing his 
hair, and uttering the most piteous lamentations, 
As soon as he was able to articulate, he ex- 
plained to me that he had just seen his former 
charge drawing a top-buggy loaded with no less 
than four persons, and that he was sure his 
favorite could not possibly survive such inhu- 
man treatment, 

“ Buy him back, dear lady. I will give all my 
wages till he is paid for,” the poor syce said, 
between sobs and tears, kissing “the hem of my 
garments,” and literally bathing my feet with 
tears. 

I sent for the purchaser, paid back the price 
he had given, with an additional bonus, and in 
an hour, had my pretty favorite again in my 
own possession. The gratitude and delight of 
his former groom was unbounded. He danced, 
sang, and wept by turns; then threw his arms 
around the glossy neck of the docile animal, and 
exhausted, I think, the entire vocabulary of his 
mother-longue in epithets of endearment, which 
the noble creature seemed really to understand 
and appreciate. That very evening I found the 
faithful syce, fast asleep, with his arms twined 
lovingly about the pony’s neck. Whether this 
was the revival of an old habit, or a new phase 
his affection had taken on, I never knew. I 
have alluded to this incident only to show some- 
thing of the habits of these Eastern people ; and 
the real gentleness that may exist with a rough 
exterior and a lowly vocation. 

But to return to our subject,—the running 
before horses ; which, as already shown, is com- 
mon nearly all over the East. So it was doubt- 
less in the days of Elijah, and the prophet seems 
thus to have evinced not only humility, but 
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his willingness personally to stoop to be the 
servant of King Ahab, on all suitable occasions. 
When he claimed more, it was for his office as 
the prophet of the Lord, not as an individual. 





DECISION. 


BY FRED. MYRON COLBY. 








LL wisdom is a system of balances. It is 

allowed that caution and deliberation are 

good things; but in many circumstances 
these are false friends, and it is found after- 
ward that a less considerate policy would have 
been best. Again, however, it would be very 
wrong to counsel a bold policy as invariably 
preferable to a cautious one ; it would often be 
found dangerous. There is, in short, no maxim 
which is a specific; conditions modify the eligi- 
bility of every one of them. 

With regard to decision in conduct, the first 
great point is, to know what to decide upon ; and 
the second, to know if the plan adopted should 
be unflinchingly carried out. Many men are 
remarkably decisive without being wise, or find- 
ing their choice a fortunate one. Many hold 
firmly enough to their plan, when wisdom would 
rather recommend its being abandoned. Deci- 
siveness of conduct is, in such cases, mani- 
festly no advantage. But when a quick and 
far-seeing sagacity has once chosen a right 
course, it is well to adopt it unhesitatingly, cor- 
dially, fully, and to go through it with boldness 
and energy. Then is decision in conduct found 
to be a valuable quality ; but then only. There 
is no point in which more mistakes are made. 
A vast number of men think they are acting 
with decision, when they are simply rash and 
headstrong. Many believe they are thinking 
with decision, when they are merely uncandid 
toward all opposing considerations ; wise in 
their own conceit, and perilously obstinate. 

It often happens, nevertheless, that decisive 
men of this kind can point to their happy in- 
stances. Conduct like theirs is now and then 
attended by good fortune. But such cases 
are only like the dreams that prove true— 
strongly remarked, while all the false ones 
are lost sight of. They no more justify the 
rashness and obstinacy of the parties than 
does a death, happening soon after the hearing 
of the death-watch, prove that there is a connec- 
tion between the perforations of the insect and 
human mortality. These instances are the 
ruin of the unwise decisive men; for they en- 
courage the fatal failing. Perhaps successful 
in one case, which involved no important re- 


sults, they are emboldened to try the same plan 
Vor. XXXIV.—2* 











in a very different one, and are sadly punished. 
Such blindfold decision is, indeed, only a kind 
of gambling. 

In aiming at decisive thinking on controver- 
sial subjects, and at the duty and credit of hold- 
ing fast by opinions, it is important to guard 
against similar errors. It is easy, by shutting - 
one’s eyes to every thing that can be said on 
the opposite side, and getting one’s self-love 
interested in the matter, to obtain a very com- 
fortable set of decided opinions, and thus be- 
come a respectable sort of wronghead or bigot. 
But it is not so easy, out of the contending 
considerations on all sorts of difficult questions, 
to select such as may form a reasonably sound 
set of opinions, in adherence to which there 
may be genuine usefulness and real honor. On 
the contrary, many of the soundest heads have 
been among the most hesitating on a certain 
dubious class of subjects. It is easy to laugh 
at the difficulties and doubts of a Lord Eldon, 
and to admire the nimbleness of some other 
men in the same situation; but it is by no 
means Certain that quick decisions in law, any 
more than in speculative questions, are the best. 
Mr. Canning describes a man as swearing, 

“With keen discriminating sight, 
Black ’s not so black, nor white so very white.’’ 

But, though such a manner of speaking is apt 
to convey a notion of weakness or hesitation, 
we should remember that the patient separation 
of the true from the false, and the correct ad- 
justment of the respective limits of both, are 
among the highest efforts of the logical intellect. 
Perhaps there are some things on which to talk 
decisively is only to make an open declaration 
of short-sightedness and folly. 

We see more clearly the value of decision in 
conduct than that of decision in forming a set 
of abstract opinions. It must ever be of vast 
consequence to be able to decide at once upon 
what is the best course of procedure in any of 
the affairs of life. It often happens that the 
reasons for taking a particular step are made a 
little obscure and dubious by the presence of 
some advantage connected with the opposite 
course, or by a difficulty or disadvantage at- 
tending the right one. For example: In the 
great fire at Hamburg, in 1842, it became evi- 
dent that no expedient for stopping the confla- 
gration would be effectual but the forming of a 
gap in the buildings. Here the great difficulty 
of the senate was to determine on making a 
large enough sacrifice of buildings; for the 
buildings were of course valuable. Every body 
was interested for the saving of his own house, 
and there was still the hope that the flames 
might not come so far; in which case the 
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sacrifice would have been made needlessly. On 
the other hand, the risk of making too small a 
sacrifice was obvious ; for the fire was advancing, 
and it might come up to the site marked out 
for the gap before the gap was effectually made, 
when, of course, a much larger gap would be- 
come necessary. It was a fine case for the ex- 
ertion of a wise decisiveness of judgment. In 
this, unfortunately, the senate failed. They 
could not take a sufficiently liberal view of the 
required sacrifice. The gap which they made 
was made in vain; the flames went on, and 
were only finally stopped by a perhaps ten 
limes greater sacrifice. 

One of the finest examples of this wise deci- 
siveness on record occurs in the earlier part of 
Napoleon’s historical life. He had made his 
wonderful irruption into Northern Italy, and 
overthrown great bodies of the Austrian troops. 
Little seemed wanting to complete the conquest 
of Lombardy but the possession of Mantua, 
to which he devoted ten thousand of his troops. 
At this juncture, he heard of the approach of a 
new Austrian army, consisting of sixty thousand 
men, while he had in all only forty thousand. 
By marching quickly along the banks of the 
Lake of Garda, they cut off his retreat to Milan, 
which he felt to endanger his position very ma- 
terially. But the Austrian army came on both 
sides of the lake, twenty thousand on the one, 
and forty thousand on the other. Napoleon 
determined to take a position at the end of the 
lake, so as to be between the two parties when 
they came to join. By rapidly forming a main 
mass, the French might overpower the twenty 
thousand who had turned the lake, and imme- 
diately afterward return to the forty thousand 
who had defiled between the lake and the Adige. 
But to occupy the extremity of the lake, it was 
necessary to call in all the troops from the lower 
Adige and the lower Mincio; Augereau must 
be wjthdrawn from Lignargo, and Serrurier 
from Mantua; for so extensive a line was no 
longer tenable. This involved a great sacri- 
fice ; for Mantua had been besieged during two 
months, a considerable battering train had been 
transported before it, the fortress was on the 
point of capitulating, and, by allowing it to be 
revictualed, the fruit of these vigorous efforts, 
an almost assured prey, escaped his grasp. 
Bonaparte, however, did not hesitate ; between 
two important objects, he had the sagacity to 
seize the more important, and sacrifice the 
other—a simple resolution in itself, but one 
which displays not alone the great captain, but 
the great man. It is not in war merely, it oc- 
curs in politics and in all the situations of life, 
that men encounter two objects, and, aiming to 








compass both, fail in each. Bonaparte pos. 
sessed that rare and decisive vigor which 
prompts at once the choice and the sacrifice. 
Had he persisted in guarding the whole course 
of the Mincio, from the extremity of the Lake 
of Garda to Mantua, he would have been pierced . 
by concentrating on Mantua, to cover it, he would 
have had seventy thousand men to cope with 
at the same time—sixty thousand in front and 
ten thousand in the rear. He sacrificed Man- 
tua, and concentrated at the point of the Lake 
of Garda. The consequences were an admira- 
ble reward of the genius shown on the occasion, 
He first met the corps of twenty thousand un- 
der Quasdanovitch, or rather its advanced par- 
ties, which he easily drove back. The Austrian 
general, surprised to find every-where imposing 
masses of the French, was awed, and resolved 
to halt till he should hear of the other corps, 
ander his commander Wurmser. Here the Na- 
poleonic genius was again shown; for, guessing 
what was passing in Quasdanovitch’s mind, he 
contented himself with having brought him toa 
pause, and turned to meet the other party. Of 
this corps a large portion had passed on with 
Wurmser to Mantua, leaving twenty-five thou- 
sand behind under Bayalitsch. This army ad- 
vanced with wide-spread wings to envelop the 
French ; but Napoleon penetrated its weakened 
center, it lost courage and withdrew. The 
French pursued and greatly damaged it. Other 
actions ensued; and in six days from the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the Austrian generals 
were again in retreat to the Tyrol, having lost 
twenty thousand men and the Kingdom of 
Lombardy. 

In private life, this firmness in making ju- 
dicious sacrifices is often of great importance. 
It is as necessary to know when to make such 
sacrifices—and, it may be added, when to un- 
dergo great hazards—as it is to know when to 
embrace favorable opportunities. Many acom- 
mercial man has saved the bulk of his fortune 
by being able to bring his mind, at some nice 
juncture, to incur a certain loss, or to expose 
himself to some considerable risk. It requires 
a certain liberality of nature to act in this way. 
The race of narrow wits lose all by clinging 
desperately to some cowardly maxim which they 
can only interpret literally. ‘“ Never lose cer- 
tainty for hope,” “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,” are their favorite adages— 
and very good adages they are in most circum- 
stances, but not in all; for it sometimes hap- 
pens that to make a venture is the best course, 
not merely for making an advance, but for re- 
taining the present position; and it is abun- 
dantly clear that, had those maxims always been 
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adhered to, the world must have stood still al- 
most from the beginning. The liberal-minded, 
on the other hand, can give a wide enough in- 
terpretation to such apothegms, and, if pos- 
sessed of wisdom, know exactly, in’ any par- 
ticular case, whether they should be rigidly 
observed or not. To attain to this liberality of 
mind and this power of judging, and to be able 
to act vigorously and perseveringly in the course 
adopted, are the grand requisites in this branch 
of the philosophy of life. 

A hesitating, indecisive, and overcautious man- 
ner serves as ill in the most simple and familiar 
affairs as in the highest; and its consequences 
are, in proportion, as bad. To have two things 
which we wish to do nearly about the same 
time, and to try to embrace them both in the 
same morning’s labors, or accomplish them by 
tlie same walk, usually leads to their not being, 
either of them, done well or in time. The 
whole pleasure of a day devoted to that object, 
is often lost by a want of decision as to the 
mode of procedure, or the things to be attempted 
or done, while all would have been well if a right 
and rational plan had been started with, and 
rigidly adhered to. 

In short and in fine, decision is a most im- 
portant quality in all affairs, and particularly in 
affairs of difficulty ; but rashness is not decis- 
ion, uncandor is not decision, headlong, blun- 
dering stupidity is not decision; no, it is only 
to be exemplified by those who, with expanded 
and sagacious minds to appreciate circum- 
stances and judge of what is best to be done, 
possess the firmness to go straight forward with 
an enlightened resolution. 





‘THE LAST INDEPENDENT PRINCE 


OF WALES. 


BY ELIZABETH H#YWOOD. 





Cay E know less of the heroes of this exceed- 
ingly beautiful and romantic country than 
of any other in the world, it seems to me ; 

and I have often wondered that the writers of 
historical romance have not penetrated these 
wild, secluded scenes in search of a hero whose 
exploits should call forth the admiration of all 
who love brave cleeds. 

A picture of Llewellyn at Grufydd, and his 
barons, which I found in an old book, attracted 
my attention toward this lovely country’s former 
nationality. He is in his banqueting-room, an 
apartment of lofty arched sides, extending back 
into a series of rooms divided by curtains drawn 
aside, and showing you in the dim distance a 
crucifix surrounded by statuary. On a dais 





almost even with the tables, sits the prince in his 
great square-backeu chair with its heavy wooden 
arms. - Behind him are spearmen in coats of 
mail, while beside him sit two favorite warriors 
familiarly on the dais. A pretty page is pass- 
ing, and drops on one knee. as he comes into 
the vicinity of his highness. At his left are 
some gentlemen in grand robes, who stand in 
erect dignity; and then comes the broad table 
of the principal barons. Tiese all look very 
jolly, and as if addressing gibes to the old 
harper who sits, harp in hand, on the opposite 
side to the prince. Behind him sits the prin- 
cess and her ladies, all by themselves, as I sup- 
pose was the fashion of those days. In front 
of them is the heavy table, with thick drapery 
reaching to the floor, on which stand the large 
punch-bowls, or vessels for other drink, if 
punch were not a beverage of the twelfth cent- 
ury. The princess is plainly dressed, and di- 
rects her pretty round face toward her stern- 
looking but handsome husband, with his long, 
abundant hair and curling mustache. He has 
on a loose robe that covers his arms quite to the 
hand; but his legs are bare quite over the knee 
and half-way up to his thigh, though his shapely 
feet are incased in slippers of a rude pattern. 
He iooks a man of mark every inch, and leans 
toward the left-hand, holding his empty glass 
as if meditating some warlike scheme. This is 
my hero; and now to his story: 

In the parish of Liechwedd, in the county of 
Carnarvon, North Wales, is the pretty village 
of Aber, or Aber-Gwyngregyn. It is on the 
Holyhead and Chester road, near the Lavan 
Sands, at the end of the vale watered by the 
river Gwyngregyn, which flows into the Irish 
Sea. It commands a fine view of the entrance 
into Menai, the islands of Anglesea and Priest- 
holm, and the great expanse of water between 
them and Ormshead. From this place you can 
cross ‘the Menai: Straits in the direction of 
Beaumaris, the distance being about six miles. 
When the tide is out, the Lavan Sands are dry 
for four miles, and can be trodden by human 
feet except in fogs, when it is a perilous under- 
taking. As a precaution, the bell of Aber 
Church, which was presented for the purpose 
by Lord Bulkeley, in 1817, is rung in foggy 
weather, to direct those whose business compels 
them to make the experiment. 

At the entrance of the glen, close to the vil- 
lage, is a large artificial. mount, flat at the top, 
and nearly sixty feet across, widening toward 
the base, which was formerly the site of a castie 
belonging to Llewellyn the Great. Some of 
the foundations are yet to be seen around the 
summit. 
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When King John, with a great army, at- 
tempted the subjugation of Wales, Llewellyn 
ordered all his men to retire within the fast- 
nesses among the mountains of Snowdon ; and 
from Aber he dispatched his wife, who was the 
daughter of that monarch, to intercede with her 
father, and she obtained a treaty of peace, though 
upon very unfavorable terms. In this castle, in 
the reign of Henry III, Llewellyn entertained 
William de Breas, whom he had inveigled into 
his power under pretense of celebrating Easter ; 
and, after treating him to a sumptuous banquet, 
hung him upon one of the surrounding hiils for 
some supposed offense he had committed while 
confined in the castle as prisoner of war. 

This castle was the principal and favorite 
residence of this last of the independent 
Princes of Wales. He was contemporary with 
Edward the First ; and there was bitter animos- 
ity between them, because, during the minority 
of Edward, Llewellyn had, by a series of brill- 
jant exploits, foiled him in the field, and proved 
himself the greater warrior. Besides, he had, 
with his father, endured the humiliation of be- 
ing taken prisoner by the haughty Earl of 
Leicester, who, making close alliance with the 
Welsh prince, bore his captives as State pag- 
eants, to grace his victory. Edward did not, 
when King of England, forget this; and was 
fiercely determined to revenge it by the com- 
plete conquest of the country. But he found 
himself withstood by no mean foe. Llewellyn 
vexed him by his desultory mode of warfare. 
The situation of Aber was highly favorable for 
defensive operations, as, in case of emergency, 
the prince could either retire into his strong- 
holds in the mountains, or take shipping in the 
beautiful bay. It was at this place he received 
the summons of Edward to surrender his prin- 
cipality to the English crown, and made the 
treaty with him to hold this mountainous dis- 
trict, together with Mona, or the Isle of An- 
glesea, in vassalage. But he soon broke the 


. treaty, and summoned his forces for a final 


effort to recover his dominions. 

The lovers of sentiment must now be told 
that my hero indulged a long and romantic 
passion for a beautiful girl, the haughty Leices- 
ter’s daughter. The fair Eleanor de Montford 
had been affianced to Llewellyn in her child- 
hood, as an additional bond of union between 
the earl and the prince. She remembered the 
time she had spent amid the wild and splendid 
scenes of beautiful Aber with the gallant prince, 
and remained faithful, even amid his fallen for- 
tunes; and when he demanded her of the 
French court, she was ready to come to him. 
She set sail in 1276; but on her way was 











captured by the English, and carried to Edward’s 
palace, who exulted in the opportunity for re. 
venging himself for former indignities put upon 
him by the earl and prince. Exasperated to 
the last degree, Llewellyn flew to arms, and, 
descending from his mountain fastnesses, spread 
terror and devastation through the English 
borders. He offered a large ransom for his 
bride ; but nothing could set aside the stern 
purpose of the king, who bore down upon the 
unfortunate prince with the whole strength of 
his army. Retreating to his mountains, Lle- 
wellyn found himself surrounded on all sides, 
His communications were cut off; and, in 
danger of perishing from famine, he, after many 
fruitless attempts to retrieve himself, had to 
drink the bitter cup of imploring mercy of his 
cruel enemy. 

Though we are sorry for the brave prince, 
we can not but think it a righteous retribution 
that he should be made to attend the conqueror 
to London, and there do homage before the 
nobles and prelates of the land. But the pres. 
ence of his lovely Eleanor enabled him to en- 
dure his mortification, and make the required 
concessions ; and their devoted attachment was 
now crowned by their happy union. 

The barons of Snowdon burned with indig- 
nation at having to do homage to the king on 
Christmas-day. They liked neither the wine 
nor the ale of London, and sufficient milk could 
not be procured for so numerous a retinue as 
that of the prince. They had great contempt 
for the English bread, and the new manner of 
living, so different from their simple Welsh 
habits. Their pride and indignation were 
aroused by the staring crowds of London people, 
who came to Islington, where they were quar- 
tered, to gaze at their strange costume, as 
if they were savages from some unknown land. 
“We will go back and die in our own country, 
as freemen,” said the exasperated barons, “and 
be no longer England’s vassals, to be the sport 
of a haughty, vindictive monarch.” 

As soon as he had gained his lovely Eleanor, 
Llewellyn retired into his own dominions. But 
the storms of life had been gradually under- 
mining the health of the princess, and she did 
not long live to reward her husband’s devotion. 
Her death snapped the only tie which held 
princes and people in the bonds of peace. Ed- 
ward now openly determined to annex the prin- 
cipality to the English crown; and David, the 
brother of Llewellyn, withdrew from the En- 
glish court, and joined the Welsh nobles, who 
were determined to resist to the death Edward’s 
ambitious design. The campaign commenced 
by the Welsh storming the Castle of Hawarden, 
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and the brothers uniting their forces, and in- 
vesting the Castles of Flint and Rhuddlan. 
From their hills and valleys the people came to 
beat back the arrogant invader—north and 
south the country was once more in arms. The 
storm of national vengeance burst then upon 
the English borders, ravaging them fiercely 
from end to end. ‘ Edward heard of these pro- 
ceedings, and declared that nothing less than 
the entire subjugation of Llewellyn and his 
country should satisfy him. 

Therefore, in April, 1282, he began his march 
toward Chester, encamped upon Saltney Marsh, 
and, about the middle of June, took the Castle 
of Hope. The Welsh razed the Castle of 
Rhuddlan, retreating slowly on his approach. 
So well had the prince taken his measures that 
the enemy, powerful as he was, made no 
progress till the end of the year. 

Llewellyn continued at his castle at Aber, 
with his army stationed on the heights of Pen- 
maen Mawr—the strongest fortification of the 
Snowdon region—capable of containing twenty 
thousand men. 

On the 1st of November the king left Rhud- 
dian and advanced to Conway, where he took 
up strong position, with his cavalry on the 
plains, at the foot of Snowdon, and his infantry 
on the sides of the hills, under cover of the 
forests. He took possession of Anglesea, and 
prepared to pass the Menai Straits to gain the 
enemy’s rear. He made a bridge of boats from 
the point of land Moel y Donne, wide enough 
for sixty men to march abreast. The Welsh, 
on their side, threw up intrenchments, to secure 
the passes; but, before the bridge was com- 
pleted, the English passed at low tide without 
opposition. But this was only a stratagem; 
for, as soon as the tide had risen, the Welsh 
rushed out, and routed them with great slaugh- 
ter; and Edward’s situation becoming critical, 
he retired to Rhuddlan. 

The prince now left his brother David in the 
Snowdon camp, and tried to overrun the terri- 
tories of Cardigan and Strath Towi. Still he 
agreed to hold a conference with certain lords of 
the borders ; and unaccountably acting without 
foresight, posted his main army on a mountain 
near the Wye, and a body of troops only at Pont 
Orewyn; and then, unarmed and attended merely 
by his ’squire, proceeded to the conference. 
He was shamefully betrayed ; for no sooner had 
he departed than the English general, Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, with a strong force, attacked 
the bridge, and the Welsh were routed. 

Llewellyn, in perfect security, was waiting in 
a small grove, the place appointed for the inter- 
view. But none of the border-chiefs appeared, 





and soon his attendant ran toward him declar- 
ing that he heard a great noise at the bridge. 
The prince asked if his troops still held it, and 
being told that they did, said, “I need not stir 
though all England were on the other side of 
the river.” Vain confidence! for shortly the 
grove was surrounded by the enemy’s troops. 
Llewellyn tried to escape; but being pursued 
by Adam de Francton, who was ignorant of his 
rank, he fell, like a common soldier, pierced by 
a spear. Though uncheered by the presence 


of their leader, the Welsh fought desperately, 


and would not yield till two thousand of their 
number were left dead on the field. The prince 
was sought for, and his head cut off and pre- 
sented to the king—who was at the Abbey of 
Conway —and received as a valuable trophy. 
With the death of Llewellyn at Grufydd, the 
national independence of the Principality of 
Wales utterly ceased. 





PLEASANT PATHWAYS ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


BY MRS. J. P. NEWMAN. 





HILE guests of Captain Batchelder’s, at 

Yeddo, we enjoyed the privilege of social 

intercourse with several Japanese fami- 
lies: Our young friend, Mr. Kodama, was the 
bearer of an invitation from the ladies of the 
late Chief Justice of Japan, Mr. Seseki, whom 
we had met, with others, at a dinner given by 
Judge Fisher, while the embassy were at Wash- 
ington, 

Knowing something, as he did, of American 
life, we were informed that they would be happy 
to entertain us in our own style. We hastened 
to assure them that we appreciated their con- 
sideration, being obliged to acknowledge our 
ignorance of their social etiquette, and, while © 
we could not dictate, we would much prefer to 
be received in Japanese style; for, were we ever 
allowed to return the compliment at our own 
homes, it must be “a la American.” Pleased 
to comply with our wishes, at about three o’clock, 
two girls, dressed beautifully, were sent as at- 
tendants of the ladies, while Mr. Kodama es- 
corted the gentlemen. A few rods from the 
house, a little boat was in waiting to convey us. 
A pleasant sail, and from the boat we stepped 
into the house, which was cool and inviting. 


_The company consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Seseki, 


a charming daughter of about sixteen, several 
officials, and other friends, our four gentlemen, 
Mrs. Mitchell, and myself. Soon after the wel- 
come was ended, one set of sliding-doors was 
removed, and an ample dining-room presented 
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itself. I had the honor of being seated by Mr. 
Seseki, “a la Fapanese,” while Dr. N. was in- 
vited to be seated in the same manner by the 
side of Mrs. Seseki. All in turn took their places 
on the small square plush rugs placed for each 
on the clean matting, which covered the entire 
floor, on which was spread an ample repast. 
We assumed the novel attitude with but little 
embarrassment; but next came the more novel 
style of eating, the first round consisting of 
soup and fish, with chopsticks. With genuine 
refinement they adjusted them for us, and we 
very soon became quite adepts at picking up 
even small particles of food. It would he quite 
impossible to give any thing like a detailed de- 
scription of the bill of fare, either the number 
of dishes, or what composed them. They 
were, however, delicate in compound, and very 
palatable. 

The ease and grace with which the pretty 
girls who occupied the center served the din- 
ner, was not the least of the entertainment ; 
and the singing-girls, who sang and played at 
intervals during the meal, were really fascinat- 
ing. After an hour spent in eating and pleasant 
conversation (we had two interpreters), every 
thing was removed, and we arose from the rugs, 
supposing dinner was ended. The girls reap- 
peared in a new costume, and danced and sang, 
the former more of pantomime, artistic ges- 
ture, delicacy of motion, and graceful poising. 
We were gazing at them when another set of 
sliding-doors was withdrawn and we were in- 
vited to partake of the substantial part of din- 
ner, lasting another hour. During this sitting 
ordeal, some of the gentlemen failed to disguise 
their unusual attitude, by rising on their knees 
and twisting and turning generally. At the 
conclusion, we were relieved by chairs seated 
in a room opening out on the water, where 
fruits, melons, etc., cut and arranged tastefully, 
were passed, which proved the fima/e of dinner. 
We soon made our adieus, and the singing-girls 
accompanied us in the boats, giving us music 
by the silvery moonlight. When complimented, 
they exhibited a child-like delight, and almost 
ecstasy when allowed to examine our dress and 
the few ornaments we wore. One of the princi- 
pal musical instruments used is between a banjo 
and a guitar, with three strings, and called a 
samsin; another, several feet in length, having 
thirteen horizontal strings, and touched like a 
harp. The basis of their musical theory seems 
to be unknown; there are a few rich semitones 
but far more monotones, and if there is any 
melody, it takes a quick ear to catch it. 

In turn, Captain Batchelder invited our Jap- 
anese friends to dine with us at his superb resi- 





dence, where they evinced the same ease and 
refinement in adapting themselves to our table, 
Chairs, knives and forks, as they had in Seating 
us on the floor and showing us how to eat with 
chopsticks. At the close of the dinner, several 
toasts were given to enliven the occasion, which 
they enjoyed as taking the place of their singing 
and dancing. The gentlemen appeared in for- 
eign costume, but the ladies in their native 
dress, which is loose, and imparts a grace as 
well as dignity to all their movements, when 
untrammeled by the fearful pattens worn in the 
streets. The dress of the older ladies on this 
occasion was of a,rich crape texture, subdued in 
color. The young Jadies wore rich embroidered 
silk, their jet-black,: hair elaborately arranged, 
and entwined with bright-colored ornaments, 
The flowing robes form a train behind, and 
cover the feet in front, held at the waist by the 
obi, which is worn by all Japanese ladies asa 
belt or girdle, and appears in almost every form, 
from the most simple material to rich, elegant 
satin embroidery. It is several inches broad, 
wound two or three times around the waist, and 
fastened at the back, where the ends are inter- 
laced so as to represent a large flat knot—the 
manner of tying differing in married and single 
ladies. - The costume of children consists of 
loose garments made of gay colors and bound 
with the obi, as a girdle, tied in front. The 
little heads are shaven from infancy, and as they 
grow older, tufts are left to grow standing up 
in ugly cues, marring the beauty of childhood. 
The Japanese are of medium size; the men 
average five feet, the women four. All have 
jet-black hair with rich olive complexions, 
through which the blood seldom makes its way 
to the surface. The men do the out-door work; 
the women keep house, and take charge of the 
tea-houses, etc., while those in higher life paint 
screens, embroider on satin, or do nothing, and 
are not very unlike women the world over. 

The cross of suffering excluded: many bright 
pictures and beautiful scenes in Japan for over 
one month; but when transformed by renewed 
health into one of blessing, the sun shone the 
brighter, and all nature wore an aspect of 
renewed loveliness. 


“Ah, how lovely the world is! I would never be sad; 
Why, the sun and the blossoms alone would make me glad.” 


With the consent of my faithful attending phy- 
sician, Dr. Simmons, our friends decided I 
must not leave Japan without seeing the great 
Daiboots, of Kamakura; and for this very en- 
joyable trip we are indebted to Mrs. Mitchell, 
the wife of the Vice-Consul of Yokohama, who, 
at six o’clock one balmy morning, held the reins 
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of her fine black pony as I took a seat by her 
side in the trap (a low carriage used in the East). 
We were preceded by two other carriages, in 
which were our escort, Mr. Seppard, United 
States Consul of Tient-sin, China; Captain 
Batchelder, of Yeddo; Mr. Jones, of California ; 
Minister Dr. Long’s charming children, Lillie 
and Bertie; and the bettos who dashed along at 
our side. 

After leaving the city, we soon reached the 
Tokaido, the imperial highway stretching from 
one end of Niphon, the great island of Japan, to 
the other, and shaded as an avenue by grand old 
trees. The air was exhilarating, and the coun- 
try seemed to bud and blossom as the rose, 
diversified with groves of trees and winding 
streams ; the soil rich, and covered by a variety 
of productions—millet, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, beans, and lotus ; orchards of 
peach and cherry trees, the latter prized not for 
the fruit but for the blossoms, which are the 
great admiration of the Japanese in Spring-time; 
snug little houses and hamlets, inclosed by 
hedges of twisted trees or feathery bamboo. 
Many of the children were nude, and the men 
and women nearly undressed, but appeared in- 
dustrious and kind, and as we passed greeted 
us with the cheerful Ohio, and the polite Sia- 
nora on leaving. Fugesawa is about sixteen 
miles from Yokohama, where we left our car- 
riages and horses, and rode a distance of two 
or three miles in gin-rick-a-shas alonga narrow 
road in the midst of rice-fields, until we reached 
Kamakura, which was once the grand city of 
the tycoons ; but now, like Nineveh or Babylon, 
it is an ivy-grown desolation. Situated on the 
sea, the approach is that of a great city amid 
the grandeur of decay, over which nature is 
making vigorous efforts to throw her green 
mantle, 

There still exists here a collection of sacred 
edifices which constitutes Kamakura the Pan- 
theon of the East, or the ancient glory of Japan. 
The vine-tangled avenue that once led to the 
palace of the tycoons is pointed out; but as 
the buildings were of wood, scarcely a trace of 
them remains. But we did not come to see 
these; we came to see the great Buddhist di- 
vinity, Daiboots, which has defied the devastating 
hand of time for over six hundred years, as it 
did the tidal wave or the earthquake that swept 
away the temple that at one time inclosed its 
grand form. Here, in this mysterious, solitary re- 
treat, it rose before us in calm majesty, with only 
the vaulted skies as a canopy. This gigantic 
image is sixty-five feet high, including the base. 
It is seated on a lotus, in Oriental attitude, and in 
form and expression combines the embodiment 





of genuine Japanese art and religious sentiment. 
Instead of being awed by its immense propor- 
tions, there is a real charm in the calm, perfect 
repose and simplicity that few can resist. At 
its base there is a little altar sending up a small 
column of incense—a flower-garden in the rear, 
with green hills and trees as a background. 
There is a tradition that this grand bronze figure 
was once small copper coins thrown as votive 
offerings by pilgrims into the temple, and cast 
in plates or sections a few feet square and 
about an inch thick, and so nicely fitted together 
that it is impossible for the joints to be seen 
unless the work is closely examined. The in- 
terior is hollow, and entered at one side by a 
few steps where the sections can be traced by 
an aperture which admits the light. As a 
heathen image to be worshiped, we took no in- 
terest in it; but as a work of art, and particu- 
larly as to its size, we could but exclaim, as we 
left, Great is Daiboots of Kamakura! and won- 
dered how it would rank with the sphinx of 
Egyptian renown. On the left of this figure we 
ascended a flight of stone steps, and entered a 
temple. There was an altar in the center near 
the door, and on either side the most grotesque 
idols cut out of wood and painted a light ver- 
milion; their gross bodies and ugly visages 
covered with bits of paper, which are written 
prayers, chewed, and while wet, thrown at the 
idol god with the belief that, if they adhere, the 
prayers will reach their destination. The 
priests knew we did not enter the temple to 
see these disgusting objects, but were slow to 
show us what we were in search of, and which 
few travelers see unless there is some indication 
of a forthcoming fee. The golden key, which 
unlocks hearts in Japan as well as at home, was 
shown; and at once we were led along a side 
passage-way to the rear, where, in a dark cage- 
like tower, was what one of our party designated 
Mrs. Daiboots. It was a full-length female 
figure thirty-five feet high, known as the god- 
dess of the sun. The attendants hoisted lan- 
terns, arranged on pulleys, so that we could see 
the gilded form, who held in one hand a scepter, 
in the other the sacred lotus, and on her head a 
triple tiara composed of many lesser gods or 
goddesses. To reach Inosima, where is the 
cave of the sea-god, who is chained and guarded 
by an army of priests, we followed a charming 
curved beach, the surf breaking like a white 
frill at our feet, and the sound on our ears “like 
the close of an angel’s psalm.” On reaching 
our carriages we drove along the imperial high- 
way as the sun was setting, and, through the 
gloaming, reached our temporary home in the 
city of Yokohama. 
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THE MODEL WOMAN. 





BY MRS. O. W. SCOTT. 





THIRD PAPER. 


S we leave the bright record of duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and rights, to approach that 
of the inner and spiritual life of the model 

woman, we still find an example that time can 
never dim. No matter what busy hands may 
do, or busy brains project, in every-day life men 
and women are remembered for something else. 
Not alone what they ad, but what they were, 
colors all memories, and affects all influence. 
We have known devoted wives who were selfish 
women, excellent housekeepers who were un- 
social and uncharitable neighbors; and even 
those who enjoyed all “rights and privileges,” 
who were, nevertheless, stubborn and narrow- 
minded. But, in the noble character before us, 
we see that it is possible to crown practical 
virtues with the charms of a cultured mind, and 
the affections of a royal soul; in short, that the 
“true womanliness” of which we hear so much 
just now, needs not decrease as opportunities 
increase. The first glimpse we have of the 
“beauty within” is thus given by the inspired 


pen: 
“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 
She reacheth forth her hands to the needy.’”’ 


“She is truly charitable. She knows that in 
every portion of a man’s gain, God requires a 
lot for the poor; and if this is not given, his 
blessing is not in the rest. And she is not con- 
tented to give common alms; while with one 
hand she relieves the general poor, with both 
hands she gives to the afflicted poor.” 

In this comment, we find an exposition and 
an opinion; but we believe there is a deeper 
meaning in this wonderful text, which the crit- 
ical Clarke fails to interpret, and which, being 
a man, he may not have detected. She may 
have given the remnants of those early break- 
fasts to the neighboring poor, and added to them 
her “last year’s dresses” — speaking after a 
modern fashion—and to these a generous por- 
tion of her income; but she gave more than 
this. We believe that her heart yearned over 
the poor with a mother’s tenderness and a 
Christ-like affection. Untainted by social de- 
mands, uninfluenced by hope of “honorable 
mention,” unstinted (thank God!) by limited 
means, she shows us how naturally a rightly 
developed life blossoms into all-pervading be- 
nevolence. We have in mind one worthy to 
claim kinship with the “model woman,” who 
blesses the earth to-day. She can not hear of 
a struggling Church or a poor mission, or a neg- 
lected old person or an orphan child, without 








“reaching forth her hands.” The Church may 
be in Kansas, the mission in China, the old 
person in the next town, the orphan in a neigh- 
boring alley; but location is never considered, 
save that the nearest object fares the best, 
because she longs to lift all burdens. “ Mother 
would give the last dress off her own back,” 
said one of her daughters once, in a laughing 
way. But such women are not numerous. 

Some of us give, but grudgingly, because 
“people expect it;” some, because it adds to 
popularity ; some, because it is less trouble than 
to refuse and state the reason why. Is this 
an uncharitable summary? Ask those who 
carry subscription papers, or those who act as 
collectors in our benevolent societies, and they 
will tell you that far-seeing, wisely discriminat- 
ing charity is as rare a virtue as flourishes in 
our Christian land. They will tell you how 
often they are met with the coolest civility, 
simply because the well-worn paper they pre- 
sent betrays theirerrand. Ask for foreign mis- 
sions, and you are met with the plea that they be- 
lieve in doing home work. Ask for aid in behalf 
of the poor in their own town, and the response 
ofttimes is no more encouraging. We imagine 
that it would have been a pleasant task to re- 
mind the magistrate’s wife when her annual 
membership—in the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, for instance —should be re- 
newed. How she would have welcomed the 
collector! And if she must ask her to wait for 
the money until the next lot of girdles was sold, 
how kindly she would have expressed regret, 
and how earnest would have been her interest 
and sympathy in the cause! 

“But,” says one, “she could not have thus 
developed her sympathy and benevolence had 
her means been as limited as mine.” 

Very true; and just here we touch again the 
question of equal rights in the household, and 
see clearly how the exercise of such rights in- 
creased her usefulness. She had something to 
give, and a desire to give it. ‘There are two 
prominent reasons why we do not follow this 
worthy example. One has already been referred 
to; the other is, the absurd and universal de- 
mands of fashion, which make us selfish in spite 
of ourselves. But the “coming woman” is to 
overthrow both these hinderances, inasmuch as 
her character, like that of her pattern, must be 
adorned with the pure benevolence that knows no 
bounds, but finds its sphere and its work every- 
where. Without waiting, however, for the dawn 
of her day, we may individually cultivate the 
spirit in its broadest, grandest significance, and 
give according to our ability. The results of 
such giving, even, would soon astonish the 
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world, and ourselves most of all. We can not 
but notice, before leaving this point, that where 
charity exists in genuine purity, it is but one of 
numerous virtues, which cluster around it like 
so many lesser gems; and as we find this true 
in the character before us, so it is equally true 
applied to the present day and the people around 
us. But the record of the virtues is not yet ex- 
hausted. Still further we read: 


“ She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 
And in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 


What! was it possible for this busy woman 
to find time for brain-culture? “She has not 
neglected the cultivation of her mind.” “Able 
to educate her children.” These are among 
the comments we find. We do not know just 
what was considered a liberal education in those 
days; but wisdom was appreciated and prized, 
however obtained, and counted “better than 
rubies.” Of one thing we are assured, this 
woman had drawn from the source of ail wis- 
dom, else she could never have been controlled 
by the “ law of kindness.” This is a text fora 
sermon in itself; and we try to realize how she 
“drew it out” and “applied” it in real life. In 
her conversation there were no words of envy, 
jealousy, or malice; no suspicious hints, no 
insinuations of evil, such as fall sometimes from 
woman’s lips; but truth, honesty, and sincerity 
clothed her thoughts in garments clear as light. 
We can not think that she indulged in “harm- 
less gossip” even, or talked to “kill time”— 
perhaps the fashion was not then in vogue—be- 
cause, so doing, she must have violated the law 
of kindness. O, wonderful woman !—loving, 
shrewd, rich, charitable, wise, and careful in 
speech !—we are ready to join in the praises that 
crown the record of thy life. 


“ Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 


Nothing has been said of her children before 
this; we have no hint of a mother’s cares and 
anxieties, her watchings and weariness; but 
such words as these could only be the result of 
most faithful and constant attention ; for “they 
call her blessed.” Her husband also praiseth 
her, saying : 
“ Many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou excellest them all.’ 

And to strengthen even his commendation is 
added : 

‘* Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 

But a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

Have n’t we known all the while that she 
feared Him? In these days we say, “Such a 
woman ought to be good, she is a Church mem- 
ber;” but when the whole life is a steady 


"growth upward, when the beauty and strength 





of a perfect womanhood is given in constant 
and loving service, we forget to question the 
profession in our unquestioning belief. Think- 
ing of this beautiful religious experience of 
more than two thousand years ago, and remem- 
bering that faith in a coming Savior was the 
hope and solace of the Jews, we realize, in part, 
how we are raised above them “in point of 
privilege.” If they could shape their lives so 
well with the light and the knowledge they had, 
how ought we to live with the record and the 
teachings of the Master’s life before us !—what 
faith, what hope, what joy, should fill our hearts ! 
And, remembering that woman’s true elevation 
in all lands depends upon Christianity, how 
earnest should be our efforts to send it every- 
where as the harbinger and the earnest of a 
brighter future! It seems fitting that with this 
last best grace of all, the list should close. 
With dutiful, loving children around her ; with 
a husband who in life seems to have given the 
commendation that too often only finds ex- 
pression after the faithful heart is stilled for- 
ever; with the approval of her God,—what more 
could be asked or expected? The picture is 
complete ; the crown of blessings rests easily 
where loving hands placedit. And yet there re- 
maineth one thing more. Commentators have 
passed it with a word, why may not we? Be- 
cause we consider this last verse not only an 
appeal made to that generation, and heeded no 
doubt by them, but also a voice that comes to 
us from inspired lips. Why is it not for the 
present age as well as many other texts, hun- 
dreds of years old, yet ever new and throbbing 
with lessons of truth? It is for us, and has 
been repeated again and again for those who 
came before us ; sometimes as a demand, with 
bitterness and impatience ; sometimes as a pe- 
tition, with faith and tenderness ; but always 
the same cry recognized by those who listened. 


**Give her of the fruit of her hands; 
And let her own works praise her in the gates.”’ 


It is the demand of justice! Primarily, we 
can not confine it to race or sex; for it is a plea 
for souls in bondage, for unrecognized genius, 
for oppressed and unrewarded toilers every- 
where. It asks the fruits of brain-work, heart- 
work, and hand-work ; an acknowledgment of 
good accomplished ; not obituary notices, not 
memoirs, not laurel wreaths or marble statues, 
but a compensation which shall keep soul and 
body together, and appreciation which shall in- 
fuse new zeal and courage into doubting, faint- 
ing hearts. But treating it as seems most nat- 
ural here, it is a plea for women alone. We 
wish that all the politicians, committees on 
works of art, editors, and those who control 
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capital every-where, could be gathered in one 
congregation to listen to a sermon from this 
excellent text ; rot a censorious, rasping sermon, 
but one that would show them the beauty of 
justice and the exceeding unloveliness of injus- 
tice—one that would give them a clear, impar- 
tial view of what is done, even in this “land of 
equal rights,” to deprive their sisters of the 
fruit of their hands, First, this wonderful ser- 
mon should be addressed to the politicians, lest 
they fall asleep during the argument—and they 
should hear how government service is re- 
warded. We would ask them to tell us why a 
woman should receive twelve hundred dollars 
while acting as clerk in her husband’s or brother’s 
name, and only half as much for the same work 
done in her own name. We would ask them why 
she can never receive more than nine hundred 
dollars for the most important and difficult 
service, while her brother, no matter how low 
the labor he performs, receives no less than 
twelve hundred; and why, when women who 
must work or starve apply for position, they are 
told that “four hundred dollars is enough for 
any woman to be paid for her work.” To the 
“committee men” we would read this item as 
an illustration: “Last year and this, several 
lady artists, whose works had been rejected, 
sent their contributions under feigned masculine 
names, and, in nearly every case, the pictures so 
sent were accepted, applauded, and well hung 
for the admiration of the public! One lady bor- 
rowed the name of a gentleman of her acquaint- 
ance, and the pictures, supposed to be by him, 
were sold at a very large price ; and it was only 
because of a largely increased demand on the 
said gentleman for income tax that the ruse had 
to be confessed, and the fact made known that 
a man’s name in English art is equal to several 
hundred pounds.” 


“ Let her own works praise her in the gates.” 


To the editors—well, we know they would want 
to “rise and explain,” aud they would tell us 
how generously they pay Miss Primrose for her 
popular and delightful serial; and we straight- 
way admit that those who have made a name 
can demand—at the point of the pen—the re- 
ward of their labor. But what will they say 
when we bring before them the sorrowful faces 
of distant and humble contributors, who have 
been “ overlooked” when the bills of more im- 
portant correspondents were being paid. Said 
one such: “My editor promised to send me 
twenty-five dollars when the story was printed ; 
but I have written him twice, and no answer yet. 
Christmas is coming, and I need it so much.” 
One can refrain from making presents; but 








when an accepted story means bread and butter 
for hungry children, the question of dollars and 
cents assumes importance. “Why don’t you 
put him through ?” asked a belligerent brother 
of one who was “ wondering and weeping” over 
her inability to procure her dues. “ What good 
would it do? He is in Philadelphia and | am 
here, and if I say any thing more, he will re- 
ject my manuscript.” It is the old story, my 
friends,—“ might makes right ;” the strongest 
rule, and those who are dependent must take 
what they can get, asking no questions. 

But this is not Scriptural doctrine. God 
never sent one soul into this world to starve; 
not even one of the poor women who do slop- 
work for the shops in New York; and some 
time—shall it be on earth ?—the pushing, selfish 
throngs must recognize the right of white-faced, 
poverty-hunted creatures who have no man to 
plead their cause. 

The capitalists in our audience would be a 
mixed crowd, with women scattered here and 
there, exceptions to a general rule. And their 
faces, like those of their brothers, would be 
very diverse, some glowing with love, some dark 
and forbidding, some careless, some defiant, but 
all independent. Men who oppress the widow 
and the fatherless, and “ladies” who pay their 
wash-women in old clothes, he who “takes care” 
of his shop-girls’ money, builds with it an ele- 
gant mansion and then fails, and she who lav- 
ishes thousands of dollars upon her person, but 
is never able to pay her seamstress, should all 
listen to the Gospel of justice. But sermons 
must end, and personal applications are not 
pleasant ; so our congregation would pass out, 
yawning, we suppose, and shaking off the odor 
of unwelcome truths, ready to forget even the 
last words that should fall upon their ears. 


** Give her of the fruit of her hands.” 


But pecuniary compensation is not all that is 
implied, especially in the last clause,— 


* Let her own works praise her in the gates.”’ 


“Let her bright example be held forth in the 
most public places,” is added in comment. How 
can we reconcile this with what the poet says: 
“So woman, born to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great, 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but Heaven’s applauses and her own.” 

Poetry has fearfully beclouded our sky! But 

since women must exist, and, existing, must be 
seen, the Scriptures certainly present the most 
reasonable view of what her reward should be. 
If actual credit for deeds well performed could 
take the place of fulsome flattery ; if “works” 
could be admired, examined, and _ imitated, 
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instead of personal beauty, fashionable clothing, 
or elegant equipage, there would soon be more 
who would be worthy of “ praise in the gates,” 
more whose lives should leave behind a never- 
dying influence when the “unfading crown” 
takes the place of all the rewards or compen- 
sation that earth could bestow. 





THE SOLDIERS OF THE CHURCH 
MILITANT. 





BY PROFESSOK WM. WELLS. 





ORE in sorrow than in jest, we to-day 

may designate the Jesuits the soldiers 

of the Church militant. They are the 
fighting men far excellence of their branch of 
the Church, and can handle the sword far better 
than practice the creed. They are of compar- 
atively modern growth. The Catholic Church 
lived some fifteen centuries without them; and 
they were only called into existence to defend 
its degenerated tenets from the sturdy blows 
of the Reformation. 

The Romanic corruption of the Church of 
the Middle Ages aroused the disgust of the 
Germanic Christians of the North, The early 
Church knew nothing of celibacy and monas- 
ticism, of confessionals, and indulgences, and 
saint-worship, and a crowd of abuses, that at 
last aroused Luther to strike his terrific and 
telling blows, which no arguments could parry. 
These finally became so effective that Pope and 
potentates perceived that, to stop the progress 
of the Reformation, they must invent some new 
instrument of defense; and the Order of the 
Jesuits was established. 

Loyola, the founder of it, was a Spanish 
soldier, and is said to have conceived the plan 
while lying in the hospital suffering from 
wounds. Its whole object was conquest for 
the Church instead of for the State; and the 
Papal bull which ratified and announced its 
existence bears the ominous title, “ Regimini 
Militantis.” Its leaders are called “generals ;” 
and they gather around them their cohorts 
from every quarter of the world when they 
command a grand review. It is nota very nu- 
merous company, if we count only the sacredly 
initiated ones; but they are the choice body- 
guard of the Romish forces, and every man 
may be said, in his influence, to command a 
thousand. 

By asceticism and drill they make them- 
selves felt where others would be of no weight; 
and their training is of a strictly military char- 
acter. Their West Point is, or was, the famous 
Propaganda of Rome. Twelve years after the 





foundation of the Order, Loyola himself estab. 
lished this renowned college of all nations for 
the training of his officers ; and, with occasional 
reverses, it has flourished ever since. Young 
men of promise to the Church are there taken 
in, taught, and developed under the direct care 
of the general; and the effort is always made 
to have these from Protestant lands, that they 
may return to them for duty; or, as the Pope, 
who granted their organization declared, that 
they might, on their return home, withstand 
the heretics by sermons and disputations, and 
explain the truths of the orthodox faith, be- 
cause Satan had stirred up a religious conflict 
in Germany. 

That the salvation of their own souls might 
be secured, they were granted, in-return for 
faithful duty, and especially if they should die 
while in the institution, indulgence, and, finally, 
entire absolution from all their sins. But for 
this great fayor they vowed to submit to be 
sent to any work that might be assigned to 
them in their homes. Even though they there 
should be engaged in other employment, they 
were to obey the orders of the superior under 
whom they had been trained. One of their 
own pupils has declared that the aim which the 
Jesuits endeavor to reach is the subjection of 
the will and the entire annihilation of the char- 
acter. Such servants soon, of course, became 
popular with the Catholic sovereigns of the 
houses of Bourbon and Hapsburg; and they 
employed them to such good effect in stupe- 
fying the masses, that these monarchs saved 
their realms from the inroads of the Refor- 
mation. It remained on the strictly German 
soil of the North, where the contest has been 
carried on ever since, and now wages with 
unexampled fury. 

Their success was so great that they soon 
became troublesome to their conquerors, en- 
tered the political arena, decided the fate of 
nations in the cabinet, and virtually ruled the 
States. These at last rose almost in a body 
against them, and demanded their dissolution, 
which was granted, and carried into effect by 
Pope Clement XIV, in 1773.. The terrors of 
the French Revolution resulted in their res- 
toration; the extremes met; one fearful excess 
created another. The present’ Pope began his 
reign with no special love for them; indeed, it 
looked for a while as if he, too, might take the 
liberal path for the development and _ purifica- 
tion of the Church. But a few mishaps fright- 
ened him; and he imagined that his chair 
would only be safe when surrounded by this 
guard; and thus he gradually entered their 
snares, until, of late, he has been theirs wholly. 
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They have made his path a thorny one; but 
they have made, by dogma, the Virgin of im- 
maculate conception, and him infallible. 

These various colleges of the Propaganda of 
Rome have been the fountain-head whence 
have sprung teachers for the Catholic schools 
of the world; as one of their most decided aims 
always has been to secure for themselves the 
education of youth. This has aided them in 
adding social influence to that of the Church 
and civil affairs. In the higher Catholic circles 
the Jesuits are a controlling influence. In the 
cities they are nearly always the founders of 
the Catholic clubs; and among the European 
peasantry they are all-powerful in creating 
Peasants’ Associations, and arranging festivals 
and pilgrimages. Within a few years they have 
established a perfect plague of rural newspa- 
pers, that circulate every-where among the 
masses, and alarm and fanaticize them. Mari- 
olatry, and the formation of numberless asso- 
ciations of the Virgin Mary among the schoois, 
is their work. The fwror about the “sacred 
heart of Jesus,” which is now girdling the 
Catholic world, is their work. 

For the nonce, the Jesuits have been expelled 
from Rome, because they will insist on inter- 
fering with the Government, and being disloyal 
to it; and the authorities have taken possession 
of their buildings, while their schools are dis- 
banded. But the bones of Loyola still repose 
under the altar of the “Church of Jesus,” where 
is depicted the great victory of the Jesuits over 
the heretics, who are represented by Luther 
and Calvin, in the form of monsters rather than 
that of men. In the cloisters of this church all 
the generals of the Jesuits have lived, down to 
the present ruler, Father Beckx, who, by some, 
is called the “Black Pope,” from the color of 
the vestments of his Order. He is now on fur- 
lough ; living, it is said, for a while in Florence, 
preparatory to returning to Belgium, his native 
country. 

Since the foundation of the Order, there have 
‘been twenty-two generals. Eleven of these 
were Italians, four Spaniards, three Belgians, 
one Czeck, one Pole, one Hollander, and one 
German—with the latter the Order had some 
trouble, and partly deposed him—while France, 
England, and Switzerland have been entirely 
overlooked. But still the list shows the cosmo- 
politan character of the Order, and proves that 
the world is its parish, or rather its battle-ground. 

General Beckx is quite an old man—only 
three years younger than the Pope. He en- 
tered the Order in 1809; and his first occu- 
pation, after ordination to priestly orders, was 
to become the father confessor of a Protestant 





prince, who had turned Catholic, and whose 
second wife was the daughter of Frederick 
William the Second, of Prussia. Thus he be- 
gan his career with the most refined tactics of 
his craft, which is to insinuate itself into the 
reigning houses, and mingle with the members 
of the aristocracy and the learned institutions, 
His was a double prize, from the fact that he 
entered a Protestant house by birth and asso- 
ciations, and therefore could have a capital op- 
portunity of spying out matters within the 
enemy’s lines. During the last century they 
were preceptors and confessors of no less than 
fifty members of the ruling houses of Germany ; 
and the first half of the present century they 
seemed to find special favor among the scholars 
and poets. 

This conversion of a Protestant ruler was a 
very rare triumph, and inspired in the breasts 
of many fanatics the ridiculous hope of regain- 
ing for the “Mother Church ” all the Protestant 
rulers of Germany, and, perhaps, even the 
kings of Sweden, the Netherlands, and Eng- 
land. These, at least, were the utterances of 
the Parisian organ of the Jesuits of the period, 
which was quite ready to assure monarchs, 
after the fearful potitical convulsions brought 
about by Napoleon, that the Catholic Church 
alone, and the Jesuits, could give the reliable 
guaranty for the stability of thrones. The 
princess sought by a correspondence, doubtless 
inspired by Father Beckx, to lead her step- 
brother, the then ruling King of Prussia, back 
into the only saving Church; but Frederick 
William replied to her very sharply, referred 
her to her Bible rather than to the Jesuits, and 
concluded by appealing to God to pardon her 
for the error of her course, if it were really the 
result of conviction. Beckx, however, suc- 
ceeded in acquiring so much influence over the 
duke that the latter introduced the Jesuits into 
his realm, and built for them a beautiful church, 
while the future general of the Order was re- 
tained as father confessor for himself and con- 
sort. On the death of the duke, which soon 
followed, Beckx became the constant attendant 
of the duchess, who lived for the most part in 
Vienna, where she was surrounded by Catholic 
and Jesuitical influences, and her house became 
the trysting-place of all the Ultramontanes. 
Beckx occupied a portion of her palace, as of- 
ficiating priest, and let no opportunity escape 
to advance his interests with the Curia of 
Rome. 

For a considerable period, Beckx was very 
busy in the vexed question of mixed marriages— 
that is, between those of different faiths—and 
he is said to have held in his hards the secret 
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threads of a series of movements that caused 
some of the most liberal men of the Church to 
be deposed by the decree of Gregory XVI, who 
was influenced indirectly by Beckx, through the 
aid of the duchess. This school of intrigue 
was a capital one for the confessor, as it gave 
him an opportunity to develop a gift that was 
finally to raise him to the highest honor in his 
Order. 

To him is also to be accorded all honor for 
the wonderful revival in the worship of the 
Virgin Mary. He wrote a book entitled the 
“Month of Mary,” which has passed through 


some twelve editions, and his Order succeeded | 


in introducing what is now called “ Mariolatry” 
into the Church, so that it now amounts to but 
little less than blasphemy. Beside the Trinity 
they have placed a goddess in reality, and thus 
displaced, in large measure, the worship of 
the Savior Christ; for, according to them, men 
owe their salvation first to the intercession of 
Mary with Jesus. And in this line of activity 
they were never satisfied until they effected the 
entire deification of the Mother, and induced 
the Pope to issue the dogma of the Immacu- 
lafe Conception, for which, by common consent, 
the present general of the Jesuits is largely 
responsible. ' 

In this book of devotion, the month of May 
is declared to be the month of Mary, and the 
one in which she should be daily worshiped as 
‘the lofty Mother of Christ. For this purpose a 
fitting place is chosen for a shrine, which is 
adorned with an image of Mary, and decked 
with the early flowers. Before this image, cer- 
tain passages of this book are to be read daily 
as special lessons and prayers, and it contains 
forms of prayers and reflections, and the exam- 
ples of certain saints who had distinguished 
themselves for their devotedness to Mary, 
among whom are many Jésuits; and the whole 
closes with what is called a “drill,” in imitation 
of the soldiers who command the ovation. The 
order is given to worship with all zeal this heav- 
enly princess, and to leave nothing undone dur- 
ing the month of May to gain her applause and 
favor. The effect of this was to set half the 
rural communities to praying to the Virgin to 
bless their fields and crops during the coming 
Summer; and this was carried so far as to en- 
gage priests to go over the fields, for a “consid- 
eration ” of course, and bless them, with a view 
to make them fertile for the coming harvest. 
This is'now a common practice in some of the 
most Catholic districts. 

That there may be no uncertainty about this 
matter, we give from this collection one of the 
devotional prayers to Mary, which runs as fol- 





lows: “To thee I consecrate my person, my 
body and my soul, together with all I have and 
possess. But most especially I give and de- 
vote to thee my heart, and wish and desire 
that it may ever in the future belong to thee. 
Mary was born to compensate the injury suf- 
fered by heaven, and to increase its glory, and 
become its queen. Mary has given us a new 
life through Jesus Christ. She has conquered 
the devil, and her name alone puts the spirits 
of hell to flight. She is mighty in heaven, on 
earth, and in hell, because Jesus shares his di- 
vine power with her. Through thy obedience, 
Mary, hast thou opened the gates of heaven. 
Thou art our hope, our help; through thee we 
shall reach the eternal kingdom. O, queen of 
heaven and of earth, on thee we place our entire 
reliance! We lay every thing into thy hands; 
show that thou art our mother in life and in death, 
O gracious, O kind, sweet Virgin Mary! May 
Jesus live! may Mary live! Amen.” 

In the course of other prayers, Mary is ad- 
dressed with the titles, “Thou excellent vessel 
of devotion,” “ Thou tower of David,” “Thou 
ivory tower,” “ Thouark of the covenant.” And, 
in addition to these prayers, the faithful are in- 


‘formed, in manifold legends, of the personal pres- 


ence of the mother of God, and her gracious 
aid in performing cures and saving the people 
from tribulation. The various instruments to 
this worship are inscribed with wonderful scenes 
in which Mary was present and gracious to her 
children. A rosary, for instance, bears a drown- 
ing person to the shore ; a scapulary worn on the 
body preserves one from bullets; and an old 
house on the point of falling is represented as 
being held up by the Virgin a whole night with 
her own hands, until the sleepers awake and can 
escape. According to these stories, Mary an- 
nihilated the Turkish fleet at Lepanto in 1571, 
and drove the Turks from Vienna in 1683. Of 
certain holy Jesuits it is stated that they cher- 
ished a fiery and violent love for Mary, and 
kissed her image with intense affection. 

Among other things in this book are “ drills,” 
or exercises, for fixed days during the month of 
May. One day they are to pay a visit to some 
shrine of the Virgin, and another make some 
sacrifice in eating, or commit some act of pun- 
ishment to the flesh. “Do thy neighbor a favor 
for the love of the Virgin;” “Wear a medal 
representing the immaculate conception ;” “ The 
month of May is the time for spiritual ‘drill.’” 
These and many others are the gods which 
Father Beckx recommends to his faithful follow- 
ers as the agents of their salvation. And one 
who has never seen the conscientious perform- 


ances of these demands may well doubt the fact ; 
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but we know, alas! what our eyes have seen in 
many instances, and declare these cases to be 
in no wise overdrawn. The places to witness 
these excesses in their highest degree are the 
resorts of pilgrimages, where scenes hourly oc- 
cur that shock the sensibilities of any reason- 
able person; and these so-called modern cru- 
sades, of late so popular all over Catholic 
Europe, largely owe their present popularity to 
the labors of the Jesuits. They are the most 
effective means of stirring up the ignorant 
masses to acts of unreasoning fanaticism. 

This manual of devotion made Beckx so pop- 
ular that he was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the Jesuits for their Province of Austria; 
and he therefore settled permanently in Vienna, 
which, at that time, was a famous center for the 
diplomates of Europe, under the lead of Prince 
Metternich. Many of these men were the 
pupils of Jesuit schools; and thus .seckx, in 
various secret or tortuous ways, found means 
to bring his influence to bear in the very Cab- 
inet of Metternich himself. He also gained a 
large influence over the press of the day, and 
thus extended his influence into Germany. 
When Metternich feil, Beckx fell. The stormy 
days of the Revolutions of 1848 drove them 
both from Vienna, and caused Ferdinand V to 
abdicate his throne in despair. The next thing 
that was known of this lieutenant was his ap- 
pearance in his native land again. He became 
rector of the Jesuit College in Liege, Belgium; 
but the days of the reaction found him back 
again in Vienna, as Commander of Hungary, 
and lieutenant-general for Austria. 

In a year after this, occurred the death of the 
General Roothaan (a Hollander), and Beckx was 
elected general in his place, receiving on the oc- 
casion the most devoted homage. All the mem- 
bers of the Order are commanded, in their Con- 
stitution, to revere, in their chief, Christ present 
inthe body. The Jesuits made no mistake when 
they elected Beckx as their commander-in-chief. 
His manifold acquirements, restless energy, and 
extraordinary experience in Jesuitical tactics, 
made him a matchless officer, and one capitally 
adapted to lead them with skillful and audacious 
hand toward the goal of their ambition. As a 
general, he has never occupied the foreground in 
person ; but he has been the motive power in 
all activity, whose secret springs he has ever 
been able to cover with an impenetrable veil. 
All the doings of the Order have been inspired 
by his active mind, and their work has been 
practically his. 

His first special measure was to fetter Aus- 
tria, on which he for many years seems to have 
cast longing eyes. How well he succeeded may 








be seen in the fact that Austria is still his, and 
that many of the Jesuits expelled from Ger. 
many have found refuge there, and in institu. 
tions founded by him. He determined, if pos- 
sible, to obtain full possession of the higher 
institutions of learning. He was favored in 
this attempt by the partiality of the educational 
minister of that period to his Order, who per- 
mitted the control of the gymnasia or colleges 
to be given up entirely to the leaders of the Or- 
der, who had the right of appointing to the sub- 
ordinate positions, as directors or professors, 
their own members, without official examination 
as to their capabilities for the posts. In short, 
they could appoint or remove teachers, and de- 
cide on the text-books to be used. The gov- 
ernment director was permitted to visit the 
schools, but his inspectiofi was a farce; for he 
was obliged to be satisfied with what he saw 
and heard, and his presence could neither ad- 
vance nor retard any thing. And even the old 
Jesuitical curriculum of studies was introduced 
unaltered by the negotiations of the general, 
And this was so effectively done, that in all the 
efforts of the present régime to yet possession 
of its own schools, it makes but little real head- 
way ; occasionally we hear of a bold act, as the 
recent decree of the Department of Public In- 
struction that the Jesuit College of Innsbruck 
must be vacated by the Order in some six 
months; but these sorties on the part of the 
Government are spasmodic rather than sys- 
tematic. 

The way in which the art of teaching is de- 
veloped and practiced in the institutions under 
their control, may be learned by the following 
directions found in their general orders: 

“Teachers must reflect that those whom 
they now see weak and insignificant will shortly 
be youths, and then men, and will perhaps at- 
tain to property, to office, and to power : so that 
one will be obliged to seek and court their favor, 
and depend on their nod and will; then let 
the teacher carefully reflect what punishment, 
whether in word or deed, may be best applied.” 

This, of course, leaves us to infer that where 
nothing can be hoped for, punishment may be 
boldly applied. Another order runs as follows: 

“ Scholars who are marked by special devo- 
tion are to be praised and publicly rewarded ; 
their names must be recorded in a book of 
honor. But those who are indolent or negli- 
gent in their religious duties, must do penance 
for their faults, by good deeds and prayer.” 

This penance consists in remaining longer in 
the chapels, and being exercised in prayer, as 
the soldier who neglects his duty is subjected 
to extra drill. 
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It will thus be seen that the organization and 
training of the Order is of a strictly military 
character. The law demands unconditional 
obedience to superiors. The soldier must obey, 
though he may afterward question in his mind 
the judiciousness of the command But the 
Jesuit may not even do this; he obeys, and 
never reasons afterward, even in secret, as to 
the behest of his superiors. According to the 
Constitution of the Order, every member must 
be in the hands of his superiors “as a corpse,” 
which yields only to external causes ; or “as a 
rod,” which, with no will of its own, serves the 
hand that wields it. The more the individual 
understands how to yield in blind obedience to 
that which is contradicted by his own will and 
judgment, so much the more perfectly he cor- 
responds to Divine will. The Jesuit is even 
released from all the ordinary, natural, and God- 
given conditions of social life; he, therefore, 
does not say, “I have,” but “I had parents and 
brothers and sisters, and now I have them no 
more.” And just as he abandons his family, in 
a sense so he is recreant to his country and 
patriotic feelings ; the Order is to be his exclu- 
sive home. Ina correspondence with the Rus- 
sian Government, in 1811, the general of the 
Order affirmed : 

“ There are, it is true, some foreigners in our 
Order ; but the moment they are accepted they 
have and know no other principles and interests 
than those of the fraternity with which they are 
indissolubly incorporated.” 

The Jesuit pupils, in their novitiate, are sub- 
jected to pretty severe “ exercises,” as they are 
called. ‘Those enjoined by their founder last 
some four weeks. In these they are to be so 
severely handled that they smell the sulphurous 
flames and cadaverous odor of hell, and in their 
limbs feel the flames in which the damned are 
burning. Having had a specimen of these, as 
a warning for traitors, they are then allowed to 
smell and taste the sweetness of heavenly love, 
and with their hands and lips touch the gar- 
ments of the blessed. When the recruits are 
made homeless, and are trained into a blind 
submission to the requirements of the Order, 
they become fit subjects for the general who 
commands them, who is now the famous 
Beckx—better known in Rome as the Black 
Pope—in contradistinction to Pius IX, who is 
the White Pope. 

Before the Order was dissolved by Clement 
XIV, in 1773, they numbered about twenty-five 
thousand, and possessed about forty States or 
provinces. They were reinstated by Pius VII, 
in 1814, and since that time have increased to 
about nine thousand Jesuits proper, but with 





a crowd of subordinate orders, which do not 
bear their name, though doing their work ; and 
therefore, when they are driven from a country, 
they leave behind them countless instruments 
to continue their work. They have of late 
years had greater strength in Germany than 
anywhere else outside of Italy, and have so 
annoyed the German Government that it has 
been obliged to expel them in order to get pos- 
session of its schools and its pulpits. 

The general is elected by the General Convo- 
cation for life; and the members of this body, 
when assembled for the purpose, are allowed 
nothing but bread and water until their work is 
completed. When the decision is announced, 
the successful candidate receives the homage 
of his former colleagues, who now individually 
kneel before him, and kiss his hand asa sign of 
submission. And well they may kiss it, for in 
it now rests the sovereign power and the whole 
administration, jurisdiction, and organization of 
the Order. A Jesuit general can scarcely be 
deposed, and only so by a very solemn vote of 
all their congregations, as they call them. They 
tried this on the only German general they ever 
had; and when the effort was not successful, 
they proceeded to other business as if the Con- 
vocation had been summoned for another pur- 
pose, ignoring the fact that the fitness of their 
superior had ever been called in question. 

The present Pope has cast himself entirely 
into the hands of the Jesuits, and the Black 
Pope is now said to control the White one. Pius 
IX became frightened at the demands of the 
Liberals in the early part of his reign, and when 
he returned to Rome, after his flight from revo- 
lution, he accepted a Jesuit as his father con- 
fessor, introduced the Jesuits into some of the 
leading congtegations, and placed them in the 
chairs of nearly all the theological schools. 
Since that time, their influence has given to the 
Church two of its most inconsistent dogmas— 
the Immaculate Conception, and the Papal In- 
fallibility. General Beckx has the satisfaction 
of knowing that, during his reign, he has reached 
the goal after which his Order has been striving 
ever since their foundation; namely, an infalli- 
ble Pope, and he the willing instrument of their 
own hands. What more can they ask in the 
bosom of their own Church? 

Nothing, of course. But the trouble is, that 
they are not willing to stay there, even. They 
have, for years, been sending their spies and 
skirmishers out in all directions, to make other 
conquests in the dominion of the State; so that 
they have made themselves so universally ob- 
noxious that nearly all Catholic powers would 
again be ready, as they were a hundred years 
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ago, to demand the abolition of the Order. But 
who should issue this order except the Pope? 
and he is theirs completely; and therefore the 
Jesuits are, for the nonce, entailed on the world 
without a remedy. Their organization and 
drill, with the total lack of principle where their 
interest is concerned, make them dangerous den- 
izens of any country; for citizens, in the true 
sense of the term, they can not become; and 
the land that permits them in its midst may 
count on having traitors within its walls who are 
ever ready to open the gates to the besieging 
enemy. This, at least, has been their history 
from the beginning. 

Then, again, as fighting forces they are of the 
most dangerous kind—flying-artillery, living and 
foraging on the country they invade. They are 
seldom seen until their work is done or fairly 
under way ; and then they are better known by 
their work than their presence. They are bold 
and daring raiders, who leave the scene of their 
conquests to be possessed by their subalterns, 
while they go on to make new conquests. If 
they are discovered and agglomerated, so that 
they can be attacked—as now in Germany and 
Rome—they may, to some extent, be ordered to 
move on; but then they proceed immediately to 
new battle-fields, for other victories, to make up 
for temporary losses. It is very doubtful whether 
their expulsion from Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy is calculated to do us any good; for they 
are clearly very busy just now in transport- 
ing a portion of their forces across the ocean 
to us. Our religious liberty gives them a cap- 
ital field to pursue their march unmolested, 
and we fear they are making the most of it. 
As a nation, and as Protestants, we are clearly 
taking the matter too coolly; and unless we 
bestir ourselves, we shall wake up to learn 
that, while we have slept, the enemy has been 
sowing tares. 





THE WREN. 





BY GRORGE S. BURLBIGH,. 


In the twilight of the morning, 
Ere the infant day was strong, 
To the poet’s little window 
Came a gush of joyous song ; 
Here or there it seemed it was not, 
For it came from every-where, 
Thrilling as if it were uttered 
By the circumambient air. 


Though the robin sung his matin 
On the budding walnut-tree, 
And the many birds were quiring 
All around as glad as he, 








In the spirit entered only 
That diviner burst of praise, 

As the earth, like charméd Memnon, 
Answered to the warming rays. 


Needs must then the viewless spirit 
Of the lingering breeze rejoice, 
While, with more than siren sweetness, 
Sang that universal voice ; 
Needs must he be still, and wonder 
At the clear and joyous thrill, 
Uttered from the tongueless silence, 
Brooding over vale and hill. 


Looking from his little window, 
Saw the bard a tiny wren, 
On the low wall of the garden 
Sitting, where her nest had been ; 
Then he knew the living fountain 
Of that gushing flood of song ; 
And his spirit held him musing 
On the merry creature long. 


Marveled he that one so humble 
And so little ken’d as she 
Yet could charm the ear of morning 
With so great a melody ; 
While the hawks and mighty eagles— 
Lords and regents of the sky— 
Harsh and cruel and unlovely, 
Gave their terror-sending cry. 


Marveled he that one so gifted 
Loved the humbler paths of earth, 
While the proud and stern were claiming 
Nobler dowers and heavenlier birth ; 
But there came a voice of wisdom, 
Heard within the soul alone, 
”T was the bard’s attendant Genius, 
Speaking to her chosen son : 


“ Poet, in thy simple chamber, 
Least and humblest among men, 
Learn a high and truthful lesson 
Of the unambitious wren. 
Know that greatness is not goodness, 
And the proud are not the pure ; 
That the meekness of the gentle 
Hath its boon of pleasure sure ; 


That the lay which most delighteth 
Is the music of the heart, 

Uttered movingly and earnest, 
Fraught with life in every part ; 

That the simple songs of nature, 
Chanted in her tender strain, 

Stir the soul with sweet impulses 
To re-echo them again. 


And for greatness sigh no longer, 
But with calm eye fixed above, 
Sing and live thy glorious poem 
In unstudied ¢ruth and Jove.” 
Ceased the song, and ceased the spirit ; 
But her words within were sown, 
And a high and trustful being 
From that precious seed hath grown, 
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BY CHARLES T. MUKRAY. 
A CITY SUMMER’S SKETCH. 

ET the July sun shine never so fierce and 
hot, and the superheated concrete yield 
to the tread, as if it were the crust of half- 

cooled lava, and sending up from each depres- 
sion the tar-barrel exhalations of a warmer 
world. Let him come down with such warm 
enthusiasm as to awaken doubts in the general 
mind as to whether he is really and truly the 
same sun that had exhibited such extraordi- 
nary pretensions in December, and fooled every 
body in the month of April, or a new luminary 
run on an entirely different principle, perfected 
by more recent discoveries. Let the foot-walks 
absorb his beams and cast the surplus against 
the walls, thence to retort upon every living 
thing. The helpless grass lies parched and 
panting on the road-side terraces, in starved 
submission, under the dust of passing wheels. 
The trees, imprisoned by box and earth, and 
basely kept down by brick and stone, and 
therefore unable to seek more eligible places, 
stand drooping and languishing in the sun, or 
turning up their leaves, like so many thousand 
noses, at fate. Door-steps are so hot the fam- 
ily cat no longer curls herself to sleep upon 
them, but hides away beneath, in delicious tor- 
por. The canary at the basement windows 
drops its wings, and gasps like a young alder- 
man. Street-cars, crammed with sweltering hu- 
manity, jog slowly by, pausing at shorter in- 
tervals to relieve the doubly burdened horses. 
The business public, clad in the lightest gar- 
ments, and protected by umbrellas, dodge 
hither and thither, to follow the shade of house 
or awning, and swelter their unhappy day away 
in counting-rooms in something less than full 
dress. Friends meet to inform each other that 
it is undoubtedly the “warmest day this year,” 
and pass on, apparently relieved of a disagree- 
able pressure of intelligence. It is one of those 
days that, in the absence of the thermometer, 
we may confidently believe the sun might, but 
an inch nearer the earth, melt spectacles, and 
cause them to trickle over the bridge and from 
the tip of the nose. 

The beautiful city of parks and palaces lies 
sparkling in the sun. Her crown is the green 
hill-tops; at her feet the silent waters rock 
gently seaward. On her bosom rests the Cap- 
itol—an imperial gem. Her royal fingers glis- 
ten with princely granite and marble; her 
halls are empty, the voice of noisy legis- 
lation hushed; and throughout her grand 


area stretch dust and distances. From out 
Vout. XXXIV.—3* 





her hundred offices the broken toilers seek 
refuge from the sun. 

Over in the West End, the close-drawn shut- 
ters announce, with gloomy ostentation, that 
their owners are out of town; the grass-plats 
are littered with dead leaves and fragmentary 
paper; the silver door-knobs are tarnished, 
and dust and loafers share the steps of marble 
and brown stone. From some half-closed up- 
per window the guardian housekeeper looks, a 
grim and wrinkled watch-woman of the tower, 
scowling on younger, beau-attended maids, 
across the way. Now and then some perspir- 
ing merchant or Government official comes 
steaming along, stealing in at the basement of 
his dwelling, as if he were footman there, in- 
stead of owner, or like he were entering the 
house of the dead, and his footfalls might an- 
ticipate the last trump. And there are other 
evidences, here and there, indicative of cor- 
poreal presence, in a nose or eye, or tell-tale 
finger at the lattice, leaving the rest to innocent 
speculation. All else seems a dreary waste of 
stone and brick. 

In other and less fashionable quarters of the 
town, the general interest appears to concen- 
trate about the pumps. All day the nerveless 
arms swing to and fro, in most unmusical 
music. The thirsty mules refuse to pass un- 
served; and around each trickling spout the 
little jams of carts and cartmen cluster. And, 
indeed, if we may speak of him as an individual, 
the pump is a venerable, wooden-headed patri- 
arch, in every way worthy of his public position. 
On such a day as this the popular affection sets 
toward him strongly. Were he discontented 
with his station he might aspire to the bench, 
or a seat in Congress, where many a wooden- 
headed old pump has sat before. He is a most 
democratic fellow ; and, while attractive to the 
poor, has no scruples to enforce against the 
rich. He would as lief a white man taste his 
lips as one of more prevailing color. The most 
fashionable people will often shake hands with 
him in a pinch. Even Congressmen, who are 
said never to touch water as a beverage, have 
been known to hobnob in his shadow; but this 
is rare. The hardened boys throw rocks at 
him; but. his hospitality knows no preference. 
They trifle with his old age by climbing upon 
his back, kicking his nose, and throwing his 
iron arm about in the sheer recklessness of 
boyhood. They will place a hand over his 
mouth, and drink from the forced jet, or slyly 
cast it in the faces of their companions; or, 
stopping the venerable nostril, pump until the 
flood rises within, and pours from the armpit 
and head in watery, wasteful indignation. It is 
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impossible to fathom this deep-seated antip- 
athy; yet he repays them only with kindness. 
It makes the mouth of the most respectable 
and fastidious horse water to see them quaff 
the deep-drawn swallows from the iop of their 
greasy hats, and stamp their steel-bound hoofs 
impatiently, to see them throw the surplus idly 
away. And when the panting beasts draw near, 
and plunge the heat-distended nostrils into the 
cool bucket, there is the recompense for all in- 
dignities. To the groups of ragged children 
standing by, healthy with last week’s dirt and 
the unintercepted sun, there is no greater 
wonder than the mysterious gurgle and rush of 
water along the passage of the throat. Their 
young eyes bulge with admiration at every fresh 
arrival. Even the unmuzzled dogs that come 
sneaking rapidly by, with sharp eyes wary for 
the net of the pound-master, have time to pause 
and cool their haunches on the wet stones, and 
lap a few choice drops. Mr. Pump is not so 
old or solemn that he can not appreciate this 
charitable activity. Many a more Platonic fel- 
low would be happy to have the buxom servant- 
girls leaning on his arm, and finding himself 
the excuse for stolen love-meetings held under 
his very nose. The most worldly fellow would 
revel in the possession of such family secrets. 
Yes ; and some would thus stand on one leg in 
the broiling sun to feel the cool water coursing 
through them in continuous satiety than longer 
endure the pressure of the hot blood, which 
mounts to and overwhelms the brain. It would 
not be remarkable if Mr. Pump prided himself 
on his superior activity and usefulness. We 
don’t say he really does, but suggest that, in 
view of the numerous examples, it would not 
be remarkable. He might even rebuke Mr. 
Hydrant occasionally: for idleness, and pro- 
nounce him unworthy the careful attention of 
the authorities ; and, indeed, it would seem not 
wholly uncalled for, since Mr. H. had stood 
there day after day, armless, aimless, and idle ; 
never so much as filling a water-cart to lay the 
dust these half-dozen years. It is not improb- 
able, in view of all precedents, that Mr. Pump, 
when sorely tried and out of repair, had lifted 
his voice in angry remonstrance at the atten- 
tion shown his insignificant neighbor, and had 
drawn invidious comparisons of their relative 
importance and services to mankind. He may 
justly have said: “Here am I, a wooden- 
headed and aged pump, with no pretensions to 
beauty, without even knowing who my father 
was, so far as relates to birth, but so popular 
and useful withal, that the whole living neigh- 
borhood consult me daily. There is my ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Hydrant, who is small, but 








made of superior material. He does absolutely 
nothing ; gives no water to any body; and, if 
he did, it would n’t be fit to drink. And yet the 
authorities visit and care for him regularly, 
while they neglect to provide me with the com- 
mon necessaries of life!” Remember, we do 
not seriously allege that Mr. Pump ever put on 
airs, or indulged in such complaint. We but 
affirm that if he did, it were strictly within the 
rules of custom ; but, if he did, we may safely 
presume he never does so now; for, on one 
night, not long ago, a bright light appeared at 
one of the adjacent windows. It was not much, 
and might have been taken for some feverish 
sleeper getting up for a drink at the pump. 
But it kept rapidly growing, until it finally 
looked out at the windows, and crept over the 
roof. Then a great cry arose of fire! A great 
many men danced around, and screamed fire as 
if they were afraid it would be mistaken for 
something else; and then they took to the 
pump. How they wrung his arm, and tugged 
at the buckets; and every bucket-full thrown 
on the fire seemed to kindle it the more. It 
was (difficult to say which was the more ex- 
hausted, the pump or those who worked. 
Another house was enveloped when the engines 
arrived ; the bells were ringing, and the streets 
were full of people; the flames reached forth, 
and scorched and blistered the poor old pump, 
now deserted. But the hydrant served the en- 
gines with such liberality and promptness, and 
from it they threw such volumes on the fire, 
that it was soon extinguished. The little hy- 
drant even gave water to cool the blackened 
sides of the humiliated pump; which kindness, 
if not forgotten, is doubtless gratefully remem- 
bered to this day. That is why we feel con- 
fident Mr. Pump is now fully aware of the value 
of his quiet neighbor. And though the pump 
is noisy and active as ever, with a trifle harsher 
voice, and the hydrant has settled down to the 
same dull routine of doing nothing, it would 
seem to be a settled thing between them that 
each is pre-eminent in his sphere, and the world 
of usefulness wide enough for both. It is not 
imaginary when we testify to a visible leaning 
on the part of the pump toward his more un- 
obtrusive neighbor since the night in question, 
though that may be attributable to age, and 
consequent physical depression. 

But there is another public character who is 
equally popular on these Summer days, and who 
shares the public consideration with the pump 
in this section of the city. He occupies the de- 
batable ground between a benefactor and a nui- 
sance. His soul is given to music and his body 
a living sacrifice to fleas and the cultivation of 
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a higher public taste—a becoming respect for 
organic law. He is not in all respects what we 
could wish him. A great many turn up their 
aristocratic noses at his music, but generally 
wish him well. They wish he were an angel. 
He would doubtless feel hurt at this, were it not 
for the fact that a large number of these same 
critical people also turn up their noses at Nilsson 
and Kellogg and Parepa Rosa, and, if they are 
lucky enough to reach a better land, will, in all 
probability, pronounce the most heavenly music 
the croaking of fish-women. Having come from 
a long line of royal favorites, he can afford to 
ignore his detractors. Kings and emperors 
once sat at his feet. As troubadour, he once 
occupied the attention of the world, monopoliz- 
ing, with the character of poet and general love- 
maker, the concentrated essence of a string and 
brass band and the functions of a metropolitan 
newspaper. How sad it makes him, to feel that 
instead of “carrying the news to Mary,” he is 
supplanted by the New York Herald, every body 
can see. In the conflicts of the Middle Ages, 
the wandering minstrel was looked upon as sa- 
cred, and spared to sing the glory of the con- 
querors. This was very humane; but if they 
had n’t spared so many, it is fair to presume 
the business would have continued better. 
There is too little spare change, and are too 
many monarchs in a republic, and they never 
allude to the olden time without regrets. We 
never heard the grinder allude to any thing— 
their general appearance speaking what were 
otherwise unutterable ; but ifany body who reads 
this ever heard an organ-grinder say any thing 
with his mouth, and will communicate with us, 
he may learn something to his advantage. The 
same invitation extends to those who ever saw 
one smile, or heard of one dying. He is usua!ly 
cast in twins ; not exactly fastened like the Sia- 
mese, but generally connected in a respectable 
manner with a tow string. For twins, there isa 
remarkable discrepancy of size. The larger is 
a low-browed, quiet fellow, with sullen and very 
complicated eyes, considering his mission of 
love, and clothes of some former poetic age. 
The smaller twin, known to science as the un- 
developed man, and to common people as the 
monkey, is also a low-browed fellow, with wat- 
ery eyes and a pug nose, and is usually attired 
in Bloomer or military costume, from beneath 
which protrudes a most extraordinary tail. 
However marked are their common peculiari- 
ties, we are compelled to fall back on science 
and Darwin when we are expected to believe 
they come from the same grandmother. Science 
is a great thing to fall back on. The twins are 
very partial to these parts of the city, either 





from the fact that the poor pay better and ofi- 
ener, or the children are more numerous and 
accessible, or both. And when the larger twin 
turns the crank to “Shoo Fly,” and yanks the 
connecting ligament, the smaller twin skips 
about uneasily, climbs the area railing, and up 
the door-post into the balcony, amid the shouts 
of the assembled children, and the shrieks of 
the innocent ladies within, and brings off the 
game in the crown of his military cap. The 
organist drops the game into his pocket and 
directs his young brother’s attention elsewhere. 
It is but justice to observe that the twin with 
the extraordinary tail fairly divides attention 
with the more perfect man, although the latter 
has all the advantage of music and the Middle 
Ages. Together they can draw a crowd of dogs 
and impecunious children around them on the 
walks, and a whole neighborhood of adults to the 
windows, on the hottest day of the year. 





THE IPHIGENIA OF EURIPIDES. 


BY PAMELA HELHN GOODWIN. 


REMEMBER very distinctly my first in- 

troduction to an author of antiquity. I had 

made my way through the Latin Grammar 
and Reader, and was ready for Cesar. TI opened 
the newly purchased volume, and felt, with con- 
scious pride, that the very words and thoughts of 
Cesar and Cicero were literally and figuratively 
within my grasp. “Czesar and Cicero?” thought 
I, queryingly. “Men who lived in Rome,” 
said I, answeringly—and my mind instantly re- 
verted to the map of Italy in the Geography— 
“a little before the Christian era.” But the 
time was not so easily comprehended. I thought 
of my own birth, of the birth. of Christ, and 
then of my great-grandfather, and the last was 
by far the most distant; but I could not place 
Cesar and Cicero to my satisfaction. Care- 
lessly I turned through the book, reading the 
headings, “ De Bello Gallico,” “ Orationes Cic- 
eronis,” “Epistole Ciceronis.” Then Cicero 
wrote letters? Glancing at one and finding I 
could make out the first sentence, my attention 
was arrested, and I did not pause until, with 
the aid of the convenient lexicon, I had seize: 
the writer’s thoughts in one epistle. “Can it 
be possible,” I exclaimed, “Cicero wrote a let- 
ter just like any body else?” And then it was 
I realized that the ancient Latins were not writ- 
ers and warriors merely, but men who thought 
and felt, and loved their friends; were neglect- 
ful, and apologized, as mortals of the present 
day. And so they passed by my great-grand- 
father, of whom I knew nothing, and took their 
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appropriate place, a few years before the birth 
of Christ. 

Yes: the ancients were men and women with 
like passions as ourselves. They ate and drank, 
and laughed and talked, and loved and hated. 
They had ambitions and disappoinments. They 
had their glimmerings of a better life, and their 
longings to lift the veil of the unseen, and gaze 
upon its mysteries. They had their ideals, and 
their poets that strove to embody them in words; 
and doubtless, then as now, their highest imag- 
inings were but newly combined portions of the 
real. So that, in examining their poetic crea- 
tions, we have, in truth, the materials of reality, 
fused by the fervid heat of a poet’s genius and 
cast into the mold of a poet’s imagination. 
And since it is the picture of woman in those 
olden times that we are seeking, we turn to the 
pages of their poets. 

Euripides was the last of the three great 
dramatists that added their brilliant lights to 
the Periclean blaze of Athenian splendor. Of 
his place as a dramatic writer, of the suc- 
cess and failure of his various plays of com- 
parative merit with his famous predecessors,— 
we will not speak in this article. We are seek- 
ing the testimony of Euripides as to the nature 
of woman; and are amused in the outset to 
find that in his day he was proverbially known 
as the “woman-hater.” We attribute this un- 
favorable opinion largely to the unfaithfulness 
of his two wives, and the consequent disap- 
pointment and vexation of his home life. Yet 
this unfortunate experience should only heighten 
his ideal by contrast; and we think in his “ Al- 
cestis” and “Iphigenia,” he has presented his 
loftiest conception of female virtue and forti- 
tude. Turning through the pages, we will 
sketch his “ Iphigenia.” 

King Agamemnon and the entire Greek force 
were on their way to Troy, to avenge the insult 
offered to Menelaus, the king’s brother, and 
sustain the honor of the Grecians. Because of 
unfavorable winds they were detained at Aulis ; 
and Chalcis, the seer, declared to the leader 
that Troy never would be razed to the ground 
unless his oldest daughter, Iphigenia, should be 
sacrificed to Diana. Urged by these severe 
alternatives, he sent for his daughter, present- 
ing as an inducement for her coming, that she 
was to be wedded to Achilles, the bravest of 
the Greeks. After the message was sent, the 
reaction of his parental love so filled Agamem- 
non with grief that he sent another messenger 
with a letter, countermanding the order; and 
with this scene the play opens. 

The old man, to whom the letter was intrusted, 
is challenged by Menelaus and commanded to 








give itup. This he refuses to do. The letter 
is taken from him by force, and both proceed 
to the king. Many warm words of contest pass 
between the brothers, and Menelaus preyails, 
A messenger appears, announcing the arrival 
not only of Iphigenia, but also of his wife, Cly- 
temnestra, and the baby boy, Orestes. The 
king is greatly troubled, and breaks forth in 
impassioned utterances : 
“ Alas! what shall I, wretched, say? Begin 
From whence? What fetters of necessity 
Fall close around! Fortune my cleverness 
Has turned to naught, and birth of low degree 
Hath vantage! Such persons are at liberty 
‘Yo weep, and speak unhappy words. A man 
Of noble birth is ruled by dignity, 
And to the multitude is but a slave. 
How shall I meet my wife? How her receive? 
How bid her look within my countenance ? 
Iam undone! Why came she here uncalled 
Amidst the ills that now my sou! possess? 
And yet with reason did she come. ‘lo deck 
Her daughter as a bride, and to perform 
‘Those dearest offices where she will find 
Our baseness. O, my hapless, virgin child, 
Hades thy nuptials will attend with speed !”” 
Menelaus seeing his grief, is overcome with 
pity, and beseeches him to disband the army 
and give up the expedition. Agamemnon re- 
plies, that it is too late to take such a course; 
that though the oracles have not yet been made 
known to the people, he had an enemy who will 
declare them, together with his oath to sacrifice 
his daughter, and that when the multitude be- 
come aware that he has broken faith with the 
gods, both himself and kindred will fall victims 
to the avenging soldiers. He then begs those 
that are present to keep the truth from his wife, 
so that he might be spared as few tears as pos- 
sible. In the chorus that follows, this senti- 
ment is found,— 
“*T is a very great thing among women to find 
Any virtue, save in domestic affection ; 
But men, having honor inherent in mind, 
Dare bravely to die for their country’s protection.” 
In the next scene, Clytemnestra and Iphigenia 
enter in a chariot, and descend—the one ina 
stately manner, as becomes the wife of a king ; 
the maiden with a quick, bounding step, hasten- 
ing at once to the arms of her father. The dia- 
logue that follows is so full of simple pathos 
that we can not forbear quoting a portion : 
“ Iph. 
‘Aga. 
* Iph. 
“Aga. 


O, father, joyous do I behold thee after long absence. 

And I, thy father, thee; thou speakest this fur both. 

Well hast thou done in bringing me to thee. 

I know not how to speak and yet not say the same, my 
child. 

But how uneasily dost thou regard me. 
joyously beheld’st me. . . - 

See, I rejoice, as I rejoice, at seeing thee, my child. 

Why then dost let a tear fall from thy eyes? 

Long is the coming absence. . 

Alas! would it were fitting me and thee, to take me 
with thee as a fellow-sailor. 


“ Iph. Before, thou 
“Aga. 
“ Iph. 
“Aga. 
“ Iph. 
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“Aga. But there is yet a sailing for thee, where thou wilt re- 
member thy father. 
“ph. Shall 1 go sailing with my mother, or alone? 
“Aga. Alone, apart from thy father and mother. 
“ Jpk. What! Art thou going to make me dwell in other 
houses, father? 
“Aga. Cease! . It first behooves me to offer a certain 
sacrifice here. 
“ph. But it is with priests that thou shouldst consider such 
matters. 
“Aga. Yet thou shalt know it, for thou wilt stand beside the 
altar. 
“Jk. What! Shall we stand in chorus round the altar, 
father?” 
But the father can not reveal the sad truth 
now. He can not bring a shadow of coming 
evil over that unsuspecting truthfulness. He 


clasps her to his heart in agony, exclaiming : 
**O, gentle bosom and bright cheeks ! 

O, golden tresses, and O, sad, sad kiss ! 

How has the city of the Phrygians proved 

A burden unto us! And Helen—I must 

Cease, for swift the tear-drops overflow 

My eyes when I do touch you. Go within.” 
He turns to Clytemnestra and excuses his emo- 
tion as the natural sorrow a parent must feel 
when about to give to another a daughter for 
whom he has toiled. He continues his artifice 
by telling her upon whom he intends to bestow 
their child, and urges several reasons why she 
had better return home before the wedding. 
But his device fails, for the mother is too true 
to her daughter to leave her at such an impor- 
tant hour. - 

In the next scene, Achilles comes to the house 
in search of Agamemnon. Clytemnestra intro- 
duces herself with modesty, and extends her 
hand in congratulation of the betrothal. The 
warrior is astonished, and rejects the proffered 
hand. Clytemnestra, equally surprised, excuses 
herself and is about to retire, when an old man 
appears, and requests an interview with both, 
and then reveals the fact of the sacrifice. The 
mother is sorely afflicted, and Achilles, dis- 
pleased with such treachery, swears protection. 
When Agamemnon meets his wife again, he 
bids her robe her daughter for the wedding, 
telling her, before that event takes place, there 
must be a sacrifice to the goddess Diana. His 
wife replies, that he can no longer deceive her, 
and eloquently pleads the cause of her daughter. 
Iphigenia, kneeling, implores her father not to 
take her life, and we can not but admire the 
masterly manner in which she presents recol- 
lections most likely to awaken his pity and love. 

“Had I, my father, the persuasive voice 
Of Orpheus, and his skill to charm the rocks 
To follow me, and soothe whome’er I will 
With winning words, I would make trial of it; 
But I have nothing to present thee now 
Save tears, my only eloquence. And those 


I can present thee. On thy knees I hang 
A suppliant. Ah! kill me not in youth's fresh prime. 





Sweet is the light of heaven--compel me not 

What is beneath to view. 1 was the first 

To call thee father. Me, thou first did’st call 

‘Thy child. I was the first that on thy knees 

Fondly caressed thee, and from thee received 

The fond caress. This was thy speech to me: 

*Shall_I, my child, e’er see thee in some house 

Of splendor, happy in thy husband, live 

And flourish as becomes my dignity ?” 

My speech to thee was, leaning ’gainst thy cheek 

Which with my hand I now caress, ‘And what 

Shall | then do for thee? I shall receive 

My father, when grown old, and in my house 

Cheer him with each kind office, to repay 

‘The careful nurture which he gave my youth.’ 

These words are on my memory strong impressed. 
Look upon me, 

Give me a smile, give me a kiss, my father, 

‘That if my words persuade thee not, in death 

I may have this memorial of thy love. 

I will sum all in this, which. shall contain 

More than long speech ; to view the light of life 

‘To mortals is most sweet ; but all beneath 

Is nothing, of his senses is he reft 

Who hath a wish to die ; for life, though ill, 

Excels whate’er there is of good in death” 


Agamemnon answers sadly, but firmly, that 
it is not her father that demands the sacrifice, 
neither Menelaus, neither Helen, but the whole 
of the Greeks who are in haste to raze the walls 
of Troy, and revenge the insults offered to their 
wives; that this is the will of the gods, and 
over her life he has no power. If she refuses, 
all her kindred must fall victims. Iphigenia 
then ceases to implore, and turning to her 
mother, moans in hopeless, impassioned grief. 
Agamemnon hastens from their presence. In 
the midst of this despair, Achilles is announced. 
The maiden wants to flee from his sight be- 
cause of her ill-starred nuptials, but is restrained 
by her mother. Achilles tells them that terri- 
ble things are talked of among the Greeks, and 
that he has brought danger upon himself in his 
desire to save her daughter. Nevertheless, he 
will dare to rescue his*iiiiended bride even with 
his life, and for that purpose he, with a few 
well-tried men, will hide near the altar and come 
to her deliverance. Iphigenia listens, and sud- 
denly a great change is wrought in her. These 
are her words: 


“ My mother, hear yet now my words, for thee 
Offended with thy husband I behold. 
Vain anger! for where force will take its way, 
To struggle is not easy. Our warm thanks 
Are to this stranger for his prompt good will 
Most justly due. Yet it behooves thee, see 
‘Thou art not by the army charged with blame. 
° Hear thou what to my mind 
Deliberate thought presents. It is decreed 
For me todie. This, then, I wish to die 
With glory, all reluctance banished far. 
My mother, weigh this well, that what I speak 
Is honor’s dictate. All the powers of Greece 
Have now their eyes on me; on me depends 
The sailing of the fleet, the fall of Troy. 
By dying, all these things shall I achieve— 
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And blest in that I have de!ivered Greece, 
Shall be my fame. 
Shall thousands, when their country ’s injured, lift 
‘Their shields? Shall thousands grasp the oar, and dare 
Advancing bravely ‘gainst their foes to die 
For Greece? And shall my life, my single life, 
Obstruct all this? Would this be best? What word 
Can we reply? Nay, more, it is not meet that this 
One man with all the Grecians should contend 
In fight or die, and fora woman. No! 
Ll’ were better that a thousand women die 
‘Than that one man should lose the light of life. 
For Greece I give my life ; 
Slay me, demolish ‘Vroy, for these shall be 
Long time my monuments, my children these, 
My nuptials and my glory. 
‘Ach. Daughter of Agamemnon, highly blest 
Some god would make me, if I might attain 
‘Thy nuptials. But consider well, 
To do thee good, to lead thee to my house, 
Is my warm wish ; and much I should be grieved, 
Be witness Thetis, if I save thee not 
In arms against the Grecians. In thy thought 
Revolve this well. Death is a dreadful thing. 
“7%. Reflecting not on any, this I speak: 
Enough of wars and slaughter from the charms 
Of Helen rise ; but die not thou for me, 
O stranger, nor distain thy sword with blood, 
But let me save my country if | may. 
“Ach. ©, glorious spirit! naught have I ’yainst this 
‘To urge, since this thy will, for What thou sayest 
Is generous ; why should not the truth be spoke ?”” 


She tenderly turns to her weeping mother, 
and tries to rouse her to look upon her death 
as a glorious sacrifice, and not to cut off her 
hair, nor moan, nor put on black garments. 
She begs her not to hate the king, and to train 
Orestes to be a noble man. So the farewells 
are spoken—with anguish on the part of the 
mother, with an effort of triumphant joy on the 
part of the maiden. She turns to the waiting 
escort, saying: 

“* Lead me, mine the glorious fate 
‘To overthrow the Phrygian state ; 
Ilium’s towers their heads shall bow 
With the garlands round my brow. 
Ah! thou beaming light of day, 
Jove-born, bright, ethereal ray, 
Other regions we await, 
Other life and other fate. 
Farewell ! beauteous lamp of day ; 
Farewell! bright ethereal ray.” 

So the maidens conduct their victim to the 
altar of sacrifice, sprinkled with lustral waters, 
and crowned with garlands of flowers. A mes- 
senger running in haste to Clytemnestra, tells 
the rest of the story. Iphigenia was led to the 
inclosure of the Temple of Diana, where was 
convened a large assembly of the Greeks. 
When Agamemnon saw his daughter, he groaned 
aloud, and hid his face in the folds of his garment. 
Iphigenia paused before him, and told him her 
offering was a willing one, and that she would 
die for the good of her country. She requested 
that they should not lay hands on her, or bind 
her; for, with a stout heart, she would present 





her neck in silence. The Greeks were sur. 
prised at this; and when, after performing cer- 
tain rites, the priest raised the knife, all eyes 
were cast down in awe and pity. A cry from 
the priest caused them to look up; and lo! in- 
stead of the slaughtered maiden, behold, a 
white mountain stag was bleeding from the 
wound of the descending knife, and Iphigenia, 
no longer visible, was borne away in a cloud by 
the goddess Diana. Thus the play closes. One 
can not but be reminded of the trials of Abra- 
ham’s faith in the commanded sacrifice of Isaac; 
and those who maintain that all systems of 
heathen faith bear traces of pristine purity, 
might find an argument in these pages of Eu- 
ripides. 

Either moved by the Solicitation of his coun- 
trymen, or by his own love for the character he 
had sketched, Euripides calls his favorite from 
the mystic region of cloud-land, and makes her 
the central figure in another drama; and thither 
we will follow her. Years have passed. ‘Troy 
has been laid in the dust. Achilles and the 
sons of Priam are sleeping near its ruins. 
Agamemnon had returned with glory to his 
home. Clytemnestra, ever cherishing hate to- 
ward the husband who had treacherously robbed 
her of a child, had proved faithless, and through 
her influence the king was killed by the hand 
of an assassin. Her daughter, Electra, had fled 
with the boy, Orestes, to a distant place, and 
by the repeated story of his father’s death had 
imbued him with the conviction that he alone 
could be the avenger of blood. Accompanied 
by his sister, Orestes proceeded to the ances- 
tral palace, and, excited still more by a vivid 
delineation of the murder upon the scene of its 
committal, he killed his mother. The Furies 
then attacked and continued to pursue him with 
their torturing unrest. Meantime Iphigenia 
was carried to a Scythian island, and placed as 
priestess over the Temple of Diana; and it is 
on this island that the scenes are laid. Orestes, 
when consulting the oracle of Apollo, was told 
to repair to a certain island and bring away the 
image of Diana, and he snould be forever re- 
leased from the dominion of the Furies. 

The play opens with a soliloquy by Iphigenia, 
who, alone in the temple, reviews some of the 
scenes in her life, and complains of the stern 
fate that placed her away from all who are dear 
to her, in this island where barbarian Thoas 
rules, and compels her to preside where Diana 
is wont to be pleased with such rites, “the 
name alone of which is fair,” even the sacrifice 
of every Grecian man that comes to the land. 
She tells to the skies a vision that has haunted 
her through the day, and filled her with unceasing 
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sadness. The last pillar of her father’s house 
had fallen, and she was sure Orestes was dead. 
Calling her maidens, they perform the rites and 
sacrifices to the dead. The lamentation of the 
lonely sister is pathetic, even in a translation. 
“ Moaning, I moan o’er the absent one slain, 
I dweil in the song of a songless strain 
Unfit for the lyre. Alas! alas! 
Funereal griefs for the ills that pass 
In visions of night, and depart not away 
With the darkness that fleeth at dawning of day. 
No more is the house of my father, no more! 
In vain all the toils on the Phrygian shore 
Undone, all undone ! and my brother no more !”* 
While the sister is thus grieving over the un- 
timely death of Orestes, that young man, with 
his friend Pylades, having just landed, is with- 
out, meditating upon the best means of entering 
the temple, in order to steal away the sacred 
image. The danger looms up before them in 
so threatening a manner that Orestes is ready 
to abandon the attempt. Pylades advises that 
they go near their boat, and await the darkness 
of night. A herdsman, soon after, comes to 
the temple, and announces that two youths from 
across the sea will soon be there to be a grate- 
ful offering to the goddess. The priestess in- 
quires concerning their capture, and obtains an 
account of the brave defense of two men, one 
of whom seemed possessed with madness ; how, 
at last, overcome by numbers and fatigue, they 
had sunk down exhausted, were taken to the 
king, and sent thither for immediate execution. 
Iphigenia listens with no gentle feelings of 
pity at her heart, but says: 
“And now because of the dreams that have driven me wild, 
‘Thinking that Orestes no longer beholds the sun, 
Ye will find one ill-disposed, whoever ye may be ; 
For the happy, who themselves fare ill, have no good feeling 
‘Toward them that are more fortunate.”” 
She bemoans the fact that no wind has sent 
Helen or Menelaus, or those who had been 
willing to take her life, to those shores, that 
she might have revenge. She bursts out in 
reproaches against her father, and almost finds 
fault with the goddess, who would reject one 
tainted with manslaughter, or defiled by the 
touch of a corpse, and yet would delight in the 
blood of an innocent being. Then, to excuse 
this thought, she says: 
“But I deem that those in this land, being men-slayers them- 
selves, 
Charge the goddess with their own baseness ; 
For I think not that any one of the gods is bad !’”” 
Pretty wise conclusion for a heathen! The 
victims having arrived, she loosens their bonds, 
and dismisses the maidens to make the needed 
preparations. Her heart is touched with pity 
as she beholds the youthfulness of their faces; 
and the tender chords of memory, so recently 





awakened, seem moved by a powerful influence. 
She inquires for the one named Pylades (for 
the messenger had mentioned one name), and 
then asks the otber’s name. He replies: 


** My body thou shalt sacrifice, not my name.” 


She asks their birthplace; and, when told, 
makes inquiry concerning the fate of Troy—of 
Helen—of Menelaus—of Agamemnon—until the 
questioned men pause in wonder, desiring to 
know from whence she is, that she should 
know how well to question. She answers, 
“From Argos;” and continues her queries, 
until the sad fate of father and mother, the sin 
of her brother, and that both brother and 
sister are living, are revealed to her; and, turn- 
ing to Orestes, she tells him, that if he will go 
back, and take a letter to her friends, his life 
shall be spared; for the life of his friend will 
satisfy the demands of the people. 

Orestes assents to all but the sacrifice of his 
friend; and so unselfishly argues the matter 
that Iphigenia consents to change the person 
of the messenger. After the letter is written, 
Iphigenia, conscious of how much her future 
happiness depends upon the deliverance of the 
letter, asks Pylades to give oath that it shall be 
safely delivered. He gives it, with the single 
reservation that, should he be cast away, and 
all things perish but his life, the oath would 
not be binding. But Iphigenia will make sure, 
even in such an emergency, and tells him the 
contents of the letter. She reads: 

“ Bear word to Orestes, the son of Agamemnon ; 

She that was sacrificed at Aulis gives commission. Iphigenia 
alive, but no longer alive 

As far as those in Argos are concerned. 

“Orestes. But where is she? Does she come back again, 
having died? 

“Iph. She whom you see. Do not confuse me with speak- 
ing. 

(Continues reading.) Bear me to Argos, my brother, before I 
die. 

Remove me from this barbarous land, and the sacrifices of the 
goddess, 

In which I have the office of sacrificing strangers. 

“Orestes. Pylades, what shall I say? Where shall I be found 
to be? 

“Tph. (Still reading.) Or, I will be a cause of curses upon 
thine house, Orestes (with great stress upon the 
name), ‘ 

That thou twice hearing mayest know it. 

“Pyl. O gods! 

“Tph. Why callest upon the gods in matters that are mine? 

“Pyl. "Vis nothing. Go on. I was wandering to another 
subject. 

“Iph. (Reading.) Say that the goddess Diana saved me by 
giving in exchange for me 

A hind, which my father sacrificed, thinking it was upon me 
He laid the sharp sword ; and she placed me in this land. 
‘These are the words written in my letter. 

“Pyl. QO thou who hast secured me an easy oath, and hast 
sworn things fairest, 

I will not delay much time, but I will firmly accomplish 
‘The oath that | have sworn. Behold, I bear 
And deliver to thee a letter, O Orestes, from thy sister.’’ 
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After exclamations of surprise, and words of 
recognition and complete assurance, Iphigenia 
wants to know the full particulars of the death 
of her mother, and the reason for his coming 
to that island. With evident pain, he tells her 
of the first, and then of the oracle, and be- 
seeches her to help him. She replies that it 
would be certain death to permit the image 
to be taken from its pedestal. But a new de- 
vice suggests itself to her, which they beseech 
her to disclose, remarking, 

“Aye cunning are women to find out tricks.’’ 
She will use his madness as a ruse to conduct 
both friends to the sea, where their ship rides 
at anchor, and take also the image of Diana 
for purification. When there, they can embark; 
and escape, if possible. 

The king enters, and asks concerning the 
progress of the sacrifice. He finds the priestess 
taking down the image of Diana. She tells 
him, with no apparent scruples, that both 
strangers are guilty of kindred murder; that 
the goddess had turned away her head; that it 
was necessary that the strangers and the image 
should be taken to the sea, and there be purified 
by secret rites; that he must proclaim through- 
out the town that all persons must enter their 
houses, lest they become guilty of the same 
crime; that the prisoners must be bound in 
chains, and that he must remain within the 
temple until her return. To all of which, in the 
course of the dialogue, the king agrees; ex- 
tolling her wisdom and piety. They arrive at 
the water’s edge ; the attendants go afar off, and 
are commanded on no account to look upon 
the sacred rites. But before the fugitives could 
embark on board their boat of fifty oarsmen, 
the servants, becoming alarmed lest the pris- 
oners should get away, having only a woman 
to guard them, arrived, and discovered the 
stratagem. A brisk encounter followed, which 
ended in a temporary defeat of the servants. 
They saw the Grecians embark, and pull off 
with great earnestness; but they also saw a 
great wave wash them ashore among the rocks. 
So they hastened to inform the king. Thoas 
was about to order his men to bring back the 


* fugitives, when Minerva appears, and bids him 


desist from the pursuit, since it is her will that 
they depart. Thoas replies, “It is no use 
contending with the immortal gods ;” and per- 
mits them to depart in peace. 

Here the curtain falls upon the history of 
Iphigenia, and does not rise again until hun- 
dreds of years have passed, when the greatest 
poet of Germany speaks the magic word, and 
this charming character comes again upon the 
stage of life, made purer by long sepulture. 





CREMATION. 





BY REV. WILLIAM H. HASKELL. 





“ UT I go, that I may awake him out of 
sleep.” Death, then, is not a going back 
to nothing, but the separation of the 

mortal from the immortal ; the former remaining 

as if in the embrace of deep, sweet rest, while 
the latter goes to the spirit-world. To the body, 
death is the sleep of decay ; then what is to be 
done with the dear form which is so soon to be- 
come offensive to the senses and dangerous to 
health? Christianity, in practice, has said, bury 
the body in the grave until the resurrection, 
While there have been many modes of dispos- 
ing of the dead, it is certain that the one mode 
which has prevailed most generally among dif- 
ferent nations through the ages is simple inter- 
ment. Certain scientific writers of late have 
been urging cremation as most in accordance 
with nature. Sir Henry Thompson’s article, 

“Disposal of the Dead,” published first in the 

Contemporary Review, and afterward in this 

country in the Popular Science Monthly, has 

called forth the most notice and criticism. 

The class of writers to which he belongs is 
very loth to receive any criticisms or views from 
those not specially devoted to the pursuit of 
science ; and yet it is hard to see why or howa 
person becomes infallible, either in deriving or 
using scientific data. What frees a man from 
mistake in experiments which give data, or in 
the processes of reasoning which group the 
data thus found, and draw conclusions from 
them? The logic of science is no more infalli- 
ble than that of law, theology, or what not. 
Every field of human thought ought to be trav- 
ersed and re-traversed by all kinds of mind and 
degrees of talent, until the true is saved and the 
false is thrown away. 

The writer of said article commences with 
Stating the mutual dependence of animal and 
vegetable life. Plants prepare ultimately all 
animal food, and animals, in effete or dead prod- 
ucts, provide food for plants. He states tie 
thought thus strongly: “ Thus it is that an even 
balance is kept—demonstrable to the last grain, 
if we could only collect the data—between the 
total amounts of animal and of vegetable life 
existing together at any instant on our globe. 
There must be an unvarying relation between 
the decay of animal life and the fuod produced 
by that process for the elder twin, the vegeta- 
ble world.” If this interdependence be absolute 
and to the last grain, then, as the writer leaves 
us to infer, it would indeed be a serious matter 
to disturb the nicely adjusted balance. If this 
be so, it is hard to see how the vegetable world 
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is “the elder twin ;” there must have been a 
simultaneous double birth, or nature then is not 
nature now. If all, food for plant-life were pro- 
vided by animals alone, as all animal food is 
ultimately provided by plants, the balance would 
be exact and unvarying. But decaying vegeta- 
ble matter, wood burned in stoves and furnaces, 
as well as food consumed in the animal organ- 
ism by breathing and oxidation, and perhaps 
still other natural processes, are sources of 
vegetable food. The balance is between all 
vegetable life and all the sources of food for 
that life.’ When was the balance “to the last 
grain” reached? Certainly not in those geo- 
logic ages when gases and vapors noxious to 
all the higher forms of animal life filled the at- 
mosphere, and which were taken up by the 
vegetation which they themselves fed to almost 
incredible exuberance. The evidence and re- 
mains of those ages are found in coal deposits 
to-day. Whatever balance there is, fluctuates 
every year with the burning of millions of tons 
of coal brought up from the depths where it has 
been so long locked up, with the burning of gas, 
oil, and like substances, which restore vegeta- 
ble food from past ages. The relation is not so 
nicely adjusted that nature is jostled or frus- 
trated if bodies are buried, and thus, for a time, 
withdrawn from the reach of plants. 

The writer treats his subject from two points 
of view, utility and sentiment. 

We are told that burial is dangerous to the 
living: “ There is no necessity to prove, as the 
fact is too patent, that our present mode of 
treating the dead—namely, that by burial be- 
neath the soil—is full of danger to the living.” 
This is the point where the strongest argument 
must be made for cremation; and yet no proof 
is brought but “too patent.” Many people are 
simple-minded enough to believe that proper 
burial—that is, five or six feet beneath the sur- 
face—reduces all danger to the living to a min- 
imum. It is just here that proof is needed. 
Men know, from observation and daily expe- 
rience, that the earth isa filter and purifier; that 
unnumbered tons of effete animal products, 
solids and liquids, and decaying vegetable or- 
ganisms, all noxious to health, are exposed on 
the surface of the earth and buried beneath its 
soil every year, and yet our water sources are 
not perceptibly poisoned. The earth, with the 
roots of plants, acts as a very perfect clarifier. 
There is no satisfactory proof that homes near 
well-kept cemeteries are exposed to such poi- 
sonous influences. Just here let us have facts 
and figures, not assertions and assumptions. 
Are Mount Auburn and Greenwood pests to the 
people who live near them? 





Then there is the economic view of the ques- 
tion. Human bodies, after death, are so much 
manure, and ought to be used for fertilizing 
purposes. A farmer loses an only son; he 
ought, nature says, to use his body as guano. 
About twenty-six pounds will be ashes and 
bone-earth; these he may scatter on his pater- 
nal acres. The remaining one hundred and thirty 
pounds must pass into the air as gas, and be 
taken up by plant-life. Some of it will be de- 
voured by his own vegetables, and the rest will’ 
go for the general good. This may be economy 
and a certain sort of benevolence, but in no 
way sentiment. Why not carry the economy a 
little further? Weeping heirs might gather 
around the mortal remains and estimate the 
value of the body; the value of the resulting 
bone-earth and ashes, and of the resulting gases. 
Modern chemistry is competent to this. The 
State should pay for the gaseous products, for 
they go for the general good ; the solid products 
might go to the highest bidder. It would be so 
much accruing to the estate. If nature were so 
parsimonious in her operations that she would 
be thwarted by the withdrawal of bodies, by 
burial, from the reach of plant-life, there would 
be strong reason for a change in our mode of 
disposing of the dead. She is, however, so 
bounteous in her processes that this need is not 
felt, and does not exist. 

Again: it is asserted that cremation affords 
an escape from expensive funerals. If this 
were so, it would be indeed a strong argument. 
It may occur to some unscientific and simple- 
minded men and women, that cremation affords 
equal opportunities for funeral pageantry and 
nonsense with simple burial. The remedy 
surely lies not in changing the mode of dispos- 
ing of the dead, but in changing public taste. 
The reform must go deeper than the mode; in 
that lies none of the evil. Vanity will use pomp 
and lavish expense even in cremation. The 
writer gives the cost of shroud, coffin, labor of 
digging grave, cost of funeral carriages, horses, 
trappings and accouterments, among the neces- 
sary expenses of our present mode of burial; 
also, ornamental coffins in wood and metal. He 
says: “The cost of simple modes of transit is 
not included in the calculation, because neces- 
sary in any case, whatever the destination of 
the body. The above-named items are only 
necessary in the case of interment in a grave ; 
and not one would be required, for example, in 
the case of cremation.” 

Simple modes of transit are all that are nec- 
essary to the present mode of burial; all else 
is extravagance. Costly retinues might go to 
the place of cremation as well as the grave. No 
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coffin, no shroud, needed in cremation! Out- 
rageous statement! Take the body to the place 
of cremation, exposed as we would take a dead 
hog to the shambles! Does the writer mean 
that friends and relatives shall not view the re- 
mains of dear ones? Surely not. But shall 
they look upon the body, coffinless, shroudless, 
naked ? 

There is not a really necessary expehse con- 
nected with burial which does not lie against 
cremation, except digging a grave and buying a 
burial lot. But these are offset by one hundred 
and fifty pounds of wood, rent of furnace, and 
cost of funeral urn. Cremation, unless popu- 
lar taste changes, would only partially change 
the form of extravagance—not abate or mitigate 
the evil. 

But this is all baldly utilitarian. What may 
be said of it all from the stand-point of senti- 
ment? Those tender feelings which have play 
when our friends leave us must be consulted, 
whether science would or not. This is a ques- 
tion with which sentiment has had much to do 
in the past, and will have much to do in the fu- 
ture. Science may argue and experiment; but 
until she makes a much stronger case, and 
shows a necessity which is all but imperious, 
feeling will continue to control the usage of 
mankind in this matter. 

We may be told that burning is tenderer 
treatment to the dead than covering them up in 
the grave, that it prevents burying alive; yet 
one’s sensibilities are puzzled in choosing pre- 
mature burial or premature burning. Happily, 
the choice does not lie here. With such care 
as may be easily exercised, there is scarcely 
any danger of either. We may be told, over 
and over again, that the form we love must soon 
become offensive and noxious to health, yet we 
love it still, and will do it no violence. We lay 
it in calm repose in the coffin, and consign it 
to the safe keeping of the grave. 

The vehemence of feeling is not likely to be 
much mollified with the statement that, after 
cremation, the body will be devoured by hungry 
leaves and roots, and reappear as flowers, fra- 
grance, and fruits. The husband who loses a 
dear wife will not be much influenced by the 
conception that in a few weeks he may have the 
pleasure of receiving the remains back again in 
the form of flowers or luscious fruit. Senti- 
ment takes wonderful flights, but will scarcely 
dwell on such a thought as this. A bud just 
unfolding may be plucked from the nursery of 
a home, and, through cremation, may in part re- 
appear in the garden in the form of a full-blown 
rose; but while reason may conceive of such a 
result, sentiment can never realize it. Such 








things belong almost wholly to the province of 
feeling. 

There is perhaps no theological reason against 
burning the dead; but when we are told how 
impressive it would be to use the formula, 
“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” over the remains 
about to be burned, a person wonders how the 
rest of the formula would apply. Instead of 
“Earth to earth, ashes to ashes,” it might be 
“Vapor to vapor, gas to gas, ashes to ashes.” 

But what becomes of the Christian figure, that 
death is sleep? “The maid is not dead, but 
sleepeth ;” “I go, that I may awake him out of 
sleep.” From these teachings the whole Chris. 
tian world regards sleep the symbol of death. 
The figure is embalmed in our word cemetery, 
which is the Greek word for sleeping-chamber, 
simply transferred to our language and Angli- 
cized. The same word is in the Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages. That must be 
given up, or be deprived of all its present force. 
Besides, many who love the Lord prefer to lie 
in the grave as he did. To them he has made 
the grave a place of no dread, but rather of rest, 
of hope, and glorious victory. A change in our 
mode of burial may come in time, but it will not 
be upon the call of the few in this country who 
are its advocates “ with a zeal not according to 
knowledge.” Neither will it come as a matter 
of economy, of dollars and cents. If at all, it 
will be through abundant and irrefutable proof 
that our present mode of disposing of the dead 
is necessarily dangerous to the living, and to 
an extent that demands a radical change. If 
men of science urge the claims of cremation, 
let them not assume as “ too patent,” but prove 
by indisputable data and legitimate argument, 
that burial is pernicious to the best interests of 
the living, and also that cremation is really the 
only escape. This done, they may get the 
public ear ; otherwise they must fail. 





LOVE. 





BY MRS. CHAUNCEY HOBART. 





EVERAL years ago, I attended a State 

Sabbath-school Convention in one of the 

most beautiful of our Minnesota towns- 
On the afternoon of the second day, a model 
Bible-lesson was to be given in one of the 
churches by a lady who was at that time a 
prominent teacher in one of the schools of the 
State. 

At the appointed hour the church was well 
filled ; and, in due time, Miss L. made her ap- 
pearance; and the class, six girls and boys 
of an average age of ten or eleven years, took 
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its place within the railing of the altar. Miss 
L. introduced the subject of the lesson by 
giving a fine description of the topography of 
Judea, its climate, soil, and cereals. Then a 
certain man of Bethlehem-judah, named Elim- 
elech, was introduced, with his wife Naomi, 
and his two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. These 
| were depicted as dwelling in peace and happi- 

ness in the land of Judea. Then the depend- 
we of that country upon its corn, and the 
desolation which a failure of their crops pro- 
duced among the people, the famine which 
befell the land in the days of the Judges, and 
the journey of the family of Elimelech to the 
country of Moab, were graphically described. 

About ‘this time the central thought of the 
lesson was brought out, which was, that “ Love 
made love, and much love made much love ;” 
which the class enunciated distinctly in con- 
cert. The pleasant residence of this family in 
the land of Moab, as the lads Mahlon and 
Chilion grew up to manhood, afforded an ex- 
emplification of the central thought; and the 
boys and girls repeated, “Love makes love, 
and much love makes much love!” Then came 
the death of Elimelech in the strange land, and 
the grief of the widow and her two sons. Next 
came the marriage of the young men with the 
maidens Orpah and Ruth, of the land of Moab; 
then the death of the young men, who had 
been so kind and true; and, with a sympathetic 
sadness, the children repeated, ‘Love makes 
love, and much love makes much love.” Na- 
omi’s determination, bereft as she was of her 
husband and her sons, to return to the land 
of her nativity, was dwelt upon. The farewell 
of Orpah, and the tender love of Ruth, as, 
clinging to her mother-in-law, she said: “ En- 
treat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee ; for whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Where thou diest, will 1 die, and there 
will 1 be buried: the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me,”—this seemed a most appropriate place 
for the enforcement of the central idea; and, 
with considerable pathos in their tone, the 
children repeated, “Love makes love, and 
much love makes much love !” 

Thus the narrative was illustrated, and the 
thought eliminated, until Ruth was fairly glean- 
ing in the fields of her rich and mighty kins- 
man, the famous Boaz. Step after step in his 
manly course was pictured, his helpful and 
th@ughtful. kindness repeated; and, again and 
again, the central idea educed; until, after 
having told of the command of Boaz to his 








young men, to permit Ruth to glean, even 
among the sheaves, and to reproach her not, 
Miss L., believing that she had succeeded in 
making her class comprehend the situation, 
and to see that Boaz would have the corn left 
on the ground on purpose for her to gather it, 
inquired earnestly : 

“What do you suppose, children, that Boaz 
did next ?” 

There was no response; but the eager look 
in the children’s eyes told of their interest in 
the story. 

“What do you think he did?” she repeated ; 
adding, “O, it was a beautiful thing! It was 
a kind and generous thing !” 

Still no answer. 

“It was such a thoughtful, considerate act,” 
continued Miss L., with a great deal of anima- 
tion. “Quick now! Who knows? Anyone?” 

Very suddenly, up went the hand of a little 
fellow named Eddie Bander; and, stretching 
himself on tiptoe, snapping his fingers, he 
called aloud, in a strong, clear voice, his eyes 
flashing with delight: 

“Why, he married her!” 

Eddie’s unexpected denouement brought down 
the house in a peal of laughter. The appear- 
ance of the child, as though he thought that 
was the most appropriate thing that could be 
done, and altogether the best under the circum- 
stances, continued to increase the merriment ; 
and it was several minutes before quiet was 
restored and the lesson continued. 

In my wanderings since then, I have often 
found mistakes made on this central idea much 
more serious in their results than that made by 
little Eddie. And I have thought of it in this 
way: Love does make love. But what is 
love? Not a listless, thoughtless yielding to 
the whim or caprice of another, rather than 
take the trouble or bear the annoyance of in- 
ducing that other to do right. Not the sordid, 
unobservant passing by of this or that, rather 
than to incommode one’s self. The Jove that 
makes love is the farthest possible remove from 
selfishness. It is not egotism; it is not accu- 
mulating for one’s heirs; it is not. the enjoy- 
ment of congenial society. It is not praying, 
nor even talking about a desire for heaven. It 
is not dove that makes the mother foster the 
pride and vanity of her daughter by adding or- 
nament to ornament, and change after change 
to her wardrobe, because the child solicits it. 
It is not Jove that makes the father, whose 
every thought during the day has been absorbed 
in the accumulation of money, instill into the 
mind of his boy his own money-hoarding 
principles. 
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Ask the mother what love is, as she clasps 
to her breast her curly-headed darling of four 
Summers, who, with his arms around her neck, 
and his lips upon her cheek, murmurs, “ Dear 
mamma! Sweet mamma! Good mamma!” 
Ask her agaih, after she has returned to her 
lonely home, when six feet of earth hide the 
form of her boy from her eyes—when, in the 
stillness and the anguish of her longing, she 
would give her own heart, if it were possible, 
to clasp him in her arms again. Ask the wife, 
who goes joyfully through the household duties 
of the day because she knows that by the sun- 
set hour there will come to her side a face 
whose every line and look tell of his trust and 
truth. Ask the husband and the father, who, 
struggling through the burdens of his life, bears 
its losses.and endures its crosses, faltering 
not, for the sake of those who wait his coming. 
Yet, as these try to tell us, how vague and 
indefinite are their replies! Why? Because 
all that they know is so shadowy. This human 
love is but as the shadow of a mighty sub- 
stance. True, it is sweet and blessed—the 
gladdest, brightest diadem of life—but, as com- 
pared with the reality of love, standing in its 
evanescence as the tiniest drop of spray to the 
wealth of the mighty ocean. 

Would you know what love really is? Get 
into your heart some consciousness of that 
great, deep, yearning, watchful, faithful, all-com- 
prehensive, changeless, wise, and patient love 
which is but the outline of what is included in 
“God is love.” Seek to know, to be conformed 
to, to abide in, and to grow up into, that love ; 
and, though we may sti!l be unable to express 
it, yet there will be in the heart some definite 
consciousness of it; there will be in the life 
the pleasant fruits of it; there will be on the 
lips and in the voice the sweet echoes of its 
gladness. Then will the influence which we 
exert “have none occasion of stumbling in it;” 
and then shall we realize that “whatsoever we 
ask we receive of Him.” This wondrous Jove 
manifested by God is the very central idea of 
the creation, and continuance, and redemption 
of our humanity. 

What of the sorrow? What of the misery? 
What of the many, many blighted lives? Wait! 
This problem of love, to be solved in human 
life, is only in the statement yet. Wait until 
the solution is seen. Wait until the leaven of 
the Gospel, which is now at work, has “leavened 
the whole lump.” Wait until the early morning 
hour of our Christian civilization has reached 
its noontide glory—its mellow, evening hour. 
Wait until the geologic ages of the past are 





but as a little trickling rill, compared with the 





onward flow of the grandest, deepest, mightiest 
river. Then, as we begin to comprehend the 
results of this probation and retribution, and 
see the outworking of this system of free moral 
agency, will we better understand that “God is 
love.” And then shall we rejoice with a “jo 
unspeakable,” that it was our privilege to “love 
indeed and in truth.” 





LIFE VIEWED FROM FOUR STAND. 
POINTS. 


BY LUTHER LER, D, D. 








HE aspect of an object depends very much 
upon the stand-point from which it js 
viewed. As with material objects, so it is 

with mental and moral subjects. A mountain 
or landscape, if seen from different positions, at 
different hours of the day, and in different states 
of the atmosphere, will not vary in aspect more 
than will life if contemplated at different peri- 
ods. Though change may be written in every 
foot-print between the cradle and the grave, it 
is so gradual as not to be noted, only by ob- 
servation from different stand-points, furnished 
by the lapse of periods. There are four of 
these,—childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 


FIRST STAND-POINT—CHILDHOOD. 


AN entire picture of childhood can not be 
filled out. A clear front view may be drawn, 
but no background can be even sketched; it 
must be left a blank. Children never remember 
their first thoughts; and such thoughts have 
no readable signs. They must think before the 
tongue has learned to utter thoughts, before the 
hands have learned to act them, and before the 
eye has learned to look them. There is no 
stand-point this side of the river from which 
we can sketch the first mental operations of 
children; and those who cross over*never re- 
port on this side what views are obtained on 
the other shore. 

The anxious mother throws her searching 
look into the open yet vacant eyes of her infant 
child, and watches for a first recognition, as she 
repeats her experiment again and again. Her 
heart feels a thrill of satisfaction when the first 
responsive smile of recognition is thrown back 
in her face; and here intellectual, visibie life 
begins, and here, also, education begins. The 
mind now receives impressions through the 
eyes and ears and through the sensibility gen- 
erally, which lead to conceptions and trains of 
thought, until theories are elaborated. These 
are childhood theories, but they are revised, 
remodeled, and enlarged, as the intellectual 
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powers expand, until childhood passes into 
youth, and youth passes into manhood. 

Childhood is the first formation period; and 
as such it is important, and should be most care- 
fully guarded and molded. Impressions made 
may leave an increased sensibility, rendering 
the same impressions easier made a second time. 
Emotions excited are more easily excited again, 
and principles imbibed, developed, and strength- 
ened with growth, are most abiding, and are 
likely to modify, if not control, the whole life. 
The child soon learns the use of the physical 
machinery for the purpose of giving visible 
signs of unseen mental states. The eye is 
lighted with the pleasure that ripples the soul; 
it flashes with fires of the soul’s young wrath, 
and becomes dim with its new-found grief. The 
little hands act the thoughts and emotions of 
the mind, and the little feet clatter off the ex- 
uberance of the young life, while the whole face 
laughs responsive to the mirth which stirs the 
soul, as surely as a harp responds when skillful 
fingers sweep its cords. Thus is it certain that 
when we begin to deal with the lispings, chat- 
ter, and gambols of little children, we begin to 
make the men and women that will soon take 
our places. The first thing that children learn 
is to imitate; hence, every word uttered, and 
the tone in which it is uttered, and every look 
and expression of the countenance, is to a child 
an impressive lesson. If there was never an 
angry or cross word uttered, and never a cross 
or impatient look; if there were never a decep- 
tion practiced, never the slightest wrong done 
to the child, no wrong seen practiced upon 
others, and tale of wrong told in the ears of 
little ones, their education would be better than 
it usually is. But if all gentleness, love, truth, 
justice, and goodness were impressed upon the 
minds of children to the fullest extent possible, 
by looks, words, and actions, their education 
would be still better. It is a question yet un- 
solved by experiment, how much good, and how 
little evil, humanity might be made to develop 
by such an education as is here supposed. 

With the exception of some of the viler pas- 
sions, childhood life is manhood life in minia- 
ture. Both are made up of joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears, realizations and disappoint- 
ments. In childhood they are on a smaller 
scale, and the transitions from one state to the 
other are more rapid, and leave less permanent 
traces behind; yet every thing seems as real to 
the child as to the man. The child who sports 
with his toys is as really engaged as the man 
who handles his thousands and millions, and 
sports with fortunes, states, kingdoms, empires, 
thrones, and crowns. The child that laughs is 





really as mirthful as the man that laughs, and, 
it may be, much more so. The child that weeps 
is as certainly grieved as the man that weeps. 
Every thing is real with children; they have 
not learned how hollow the world is, and how 
full of deception. They suppose things are 
what they appear to be, and that persons will 
do what they say, until they learn otherwise by 
a painful experience. Children, then, should 
be treated justly, truthfully, kindly, gently, 
liberally, lovingly; and when firmness is re- 
quired, it should be maintained with a steady, 
soft, and flexible hand. They should never be 
crushed under arbitrary and stern authority. 
They should never be denied any innocent 
pleasure which can be reasonably granted. 
How persons, as some seem to, can take pleas- 
ure in vexing and grieving children, is a mys- 
tery. The tears of an innocent child ought to 
be sufficient to melt the hardest heart. Wrongs 
and vexations wound the tender hearts of chil- 
dren, and the scars may remain, and mar the 
soul. When I was only three years old, the 
end of one of my fingers was split open; and 
now, after the lapse of seventy years, the scar 
is still there. It may be doubted if that scar 
will appear after the resurrection, but scars 
made upon young immortal souls may remain 
forever. Do not wound the spirits of children 
with any wrong or unnecessary grief. 
Think not that children, when they weep, 
Feel not the scalding tears that fall ; 
Think not their sorrow is not deep, 
Because they soon forget it all ; 
*T is deep and real for the while, 
Though quickly followed by a smile. 
Their tender hearts most keenly feel 
The slightest touch of joy or grief; 
A word will wound, a word will heal, 
A look give pain, or bring relief; 
A touch of wrong will injure sure, 
Kind words like balm as quickly cure. 
Why then unblest let children go, 
Whose blessings do so little cost? 
In kindly words and looks they flow, 
Which never are on children lost ; 
They bless their little hearts far more 
Than all the wealth of India’s store. 


He, then, who does with wrong oppress, 
Or speak unkindly to a child, 
Does not the mind of Him possess 
Who took them in his arms, and smiled ; 
The smile of kindness has a power 
Like dew descending on a flower. 


SECOND STAND-POINT—YOUTH. 


YouTu affiliates with childhood in its first 
stage, and with manhood in its last. _ Like child- 
hood, it is a formation period, during which the 
man is.formed out of the child. It is more than 
childhood and less than manhood ; and as it re- 
cedes further from the former, it approximates 
nearer the latter, until the man is developed. 
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This process depends not only upon the pro- 
gressive forces of the mind, but much upon 
example and other educational surroundings. 

Though youth, like every other stage of life, 
is made up of joy and sorrow, pleasure should, 
and in most cases doubtless does, predominate. 
Motion is easy, and physical exercise gives 
pleasure, while the mind is less burdened with 
care, and is more mirthful and hopeful, antici- 
pating more good and less evil, than in after life. 
These advantages tend to render youth cheer- 
ful and bright. But, however enjoyable youth 
may be, it is not to be valued principally for its 
short-lived pleasures, but more on account of 
the preparation it will give, if improved, for the 
higher life of manhood. 

The life of youth is more or less visionary 
and delusive. It has substance; but there is 
mingled with it much fiction, and many dreams, 
which have no fulfillment in reality. There are 
obvious reasons why it is so. They learn from 
observation the principal pursuits and interests 
of life, and all the sources from which men seek 
to derive happiness ; and in the absence of ex- 
perience these are all overestimated. Expe- 
rience has not yet taught them how many of 
these interests and supposed fountains of pleas- 
ure will prove to be phantoms which will elude 
their grasp, how many more will prove to be 
bubbles which will break at touch, and how 
much less pleasure the few real sources of good 
will afford than they anticipate. 

From want of experience, they make no ac- 
count of the drawbacks on worldly pleasure, on 
account of attendant evils. Worldly pleasures 
seldom come unmingled with evil. These evils 
are unseen; in anticipation the good only is 
visible, but when it is reached, the evil is found 
mingled with it ; bitter is mingled with the sweet, 
and the rose has its thorn. The rose-bush in 
bloom is an object of unmingled beauty to the 
eye, while the green foliage conceils the thorns 
that surround the flower. When an attempt is 
made to pluck the rose, the thorns pierce the 
hand, and the presence of evil is realized. How 
often are bitter drops mingled in the cup of 
pleasure, unperceived until the contents are 
quaffed! These facts render the actual pleas- 
ures of life less than they appear to be in 
anticipation. 

The young are also greatly mistaken in regard 
to the lapse of time; they suppose it to move 
very slowly, whereas its flight is exceedingly 
rapid. One principal cause of this delusion 
is found in the fact that youth is a period of 
waiting, which greatly modifies their idea of the 
flight of time. However intensely youth may 
be engaged in sports and pleasures peculiar to 








itself, there is a looking forward to the highes 
interest of manhood. Here are two causes of 
deception in regard to the lapse of time. The 
first is, no note of time is taken while actually 
engaged in youthful amusements; and hours, 
days, and sometimes weeks, glide away un- 
heeded. Such is the zeal and zest of inexpe- 
rienced youth, that in mirthful society, exciting 
amusements, and in the giddy whirl of the 
dance, time passes unperceived on swift and 
noiseless wing. All the time thus spent is taken 
from life without count, leaving life so much 
shorter, without any present recognition of the 
loss. The other and more obvious reason of 
the apparent slow motion of time is, all time not 
occupied as above is spent in waiting for the 
legal status of manhood, with its investments, 
The deep interest felt in the period when man- 
hood will assert its independence, act upon its 
own responsibility, and control and enjoy in its 
own right the fruit of its labor and skill, causes 
the time of waiting to seem long, and the years 
appear very slow in getting out of the way of 
the realization. This delusion of youth is des- 
tined to be dispelled when, on looking back, it 
will be seen that the period of youth was short, 
that its years sped as with rapid wing; and then 
every neglected and wasted hour will be re- 
gretted as a treasure lost. Youth, relatively to 
manhood, is as the first sunlighted hour of a 
Summer morning to the long and sultry day 
that follows. 
The daylight cometh from the East afar, 
Through Orient gates, first slightly ajar ; 


Then rolleth the tide of the golden light, 
And far to the West it chaseth the night. 


The morning is gemmed with dew-drops aglow, 
Stars hid in the sky, earth brilliant below; 
Gay warblers are chanting their morning lay, 
In joyful response to the rising day. 

‘The sun, rolling up in a cloudiess sky, 

Looks down on the earth with a burning eye ; 
He drinks up the dew, and flowers fade, 

And the songsters hide in the deeper shade. 
As the morning hour soon passes away, 

As the dew is drunk by the thirsty ray, 

As the flowers droop in the noontide glow, 

As the spring rill soon ceases to flow,— 

So youth, in its pride, is a transient gleam, 

A meteor flash, a glancing beam ; 

Like spark from steel it glitters, expires, 

And quenched is the glow of the young heart's fires. 


THIRD STAND-POINT—MANHOOD. 


WE read that “God created man in his own 
image,” and gave them a charge to “be fruitiul, 
and multiply and replenish the earth, and sub- 
due it,” and to maintain “dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

Another once inquired: “What is man, that 
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thou art mindful of him? or the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honor. Thou hast 
made him to have dominion over the work of 
thine hands ; thou hast put all things under his 
feet.” 

Again: It is written of this same being, man, 
“Every man at his best state is altogether 
vanity; surely every man walketh in a vain 
show.” “Surely men of low degree are vanity, 
and men of high degree are a lie; to be laid in 
the balance, they are altogether lighter than 
vanity.” 

In the light of these declarations it may be 
safely said, man is a contradiction, and which 
side of the contradiction we see depends upon the 
stand-point we occupy. This contradiction finds 
its illustration in the twofold nature of man, the 
celestial and the terrestrial ; the spiritual and 
the material. 

* Born of celestial and terrestrial birth, 
Man is related to both heaven and earth ; 


‘The living soul infused of God’s own breath, 
The body made of earth, and doomed to death. 


The flesh the soul within its house of clay 
Confines, until the mortal walls decay ; 

‘Yhe spirit grovels, loaded, clogged with earth, 
Forgetful of its high celestial birth. 

Look at man from an intellectual stand-point, 
and the view obtained is wonderful. The power 
of thought is a wonderful power. Thought is 
free and unrestrained, and can be no more 
chained than lightning. It requires no more 
effort to think of a mountain than it does to 
think of a mote. It takes no more time to think 
of a thousand miles than it does to think of one 
mile; nor to think of a thousand years than one 
year. But the power of thought is most clearly 
seen in its results. It is most visible in the 
development of science, by which nature has 
been subordinated and pressed into the service 
of man. The mechanical powers were first 
brought out and applied. The elements of na- 
ture were then analyzed and sorted, and their 
forces compelled to work for man. He first 
compelled the running streams to serve him; 
and then harnessed the wind, and made it his 
servant to carry him over seas and oceans. 
When the winds of heaven became too slow for 
his impetuous spirit, he built his engine and 
kindled his fire, and, by converting a few buckets 
of water into steam, he had a power that would 
carry him more expeditiously in the face of both 
wind and tide. He next built his iron road, 
upon which he put his iron horse, and with his 
new-found power of steam, could drive his train 
of cars at the rate of thirty miles an hour, rush- 
ing with a freight of five hundred human beings 





from shore to shore. But this required time— 
it required a week to go from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and as long to return—and became 
intolerable to his impetuous spirit, now his am- 
bition was roused, and he had become a little 
excited. Time and space must be pushed aside, 
so far as they were in his way, and he harnessed 
the lightning, and made it the bearer of his 
thoughts, and now holds conversation across 
the continent and across the ocean, despite 
tempest and billows that sweep between. 

Proud science and sublime philosophy 

Can measure out the land and span the sea ; 

Can count the stars, and trace the milky way, 

And roam the fields where wand’ring comets stray ; 

Can weigh the mountains in the scales of thought, 

As vapors light, as airy things of naught. 

Such power residing in an earthly clod, 

Displays the wonder-working power of God. 

If man is seen from the stand-point of his 
moral nature, the view will be no less wonder- 
ful. After his intelligence, which was seen from 
the last stand-point occupied, the will-power 
constitutes the basis of man’s responsibility. 
This will-power is the helm of the soul, and di- 
rects the voyage of life whither it listeth. It is 
absolutely self-controlling, and defies all at- 
tempts at coercion. Chains and prisons may 
control the body, and tortures may extort phys- 
ical acts and heartless words, but the will re- 
mains untouched and still presides over the 
domain of the soul, ready to execute its own 
vehests the moment restraint and terrors are 
withdrawn. It is this will-power which ren- 
ders man an accountable being. It makes him 
accountable, because it makes his acts his own. 

From this stand-point of man’s moral nature 
is also seen man’s universal idea of right and 
wrong. All men agree that some things are 
right and others wrong; and though they often 
differ widely as to which are right and which 
are wrong, all unite in asserting that some cer- 
tain things are right and that some other certain 
things are wrong. No man ever thought it 
right for a rational being to do what he believes 
to be wrong, or wrong to do what he believes 
to be right. When men differ in regard to 
which is right and which is wrong, the fault is 
chargeable to an imperfect judgment. 

From this same stand-point of man’s moral 
nature is likewise seen the moral element of 
conscience. There is in man a moral sensi- 
bility, which causes him to feel self-satisfaction 
when he does what he believes to be right, and 
self-reproach when he does what he believes to be _ 
wrong. These three elements—the will-power, 
the knowledge of right and wrong, and moral sen- 
sibility—render men accountable for their con- 
duct, and with a knowledge of their immortality, 
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hold, or should hold, their attention to the bar 
of future retribution. 

Now, obtain the practical stand-point, from 
which may be seen actual life as it is, and what 
is the aspect? A few may be seen striving to 
fill the measure of their duty, and to reach their 
proper destiny; while the mass appear to be 
living for this present life.. Many make gold 
and silver, and their equivalents, the one object 
for which they live, striving to subsist the fam- 
ishing spirit on dust, the serpent’s food. Some 
make position, rank, honor, and worldly glory 
the object of their ambition, and all their facul- 
ties are taxed to the last degree to secure the 
end. In the effort, nations are embroiled, and 
armies are dashed, one against the other, in 
bloody conflict, and the stronger party walks up 
to a throne through the blood and over the 
bones of slaughtered thousands. Some live for 
the pleasure of the present hour, seeking that 
pleasure, some in one way and some in an- 
other, as different tastes incline. Some find 
their supreme desire gratified in fashion and dis- 
play. Others think the gratification of the ani- 
mal appetites is the summum bonum of life, 
and soon use up both body and mind in dissi- 
pation. In a view obtained from this stand- 
point, the mass of human beings are seen living 
for the present hour, while they are rushing on 
to a future endless state, the happiness or mis- 
ery of which depends upon their conduct in 
this life. 

Manhood is the principal stage of life, yet it 
is often cut short by inherited maladies, induced 
sickness, and various forms of accident; and 
when it is protracted to the fullest extent, it is 
still short, and always appears so to the aged 
on a retrospective view. 


FOURTH STAND-POINT—OLD AGE, 


OLD age overlooks the whole of life. From 
this stand-point men not only see themselves 
as they are, but as they have been through all 
the changes that marked their progress. Child- 
hood, youth, and manhood are taken in at one 
retrospective view. Very different is the view 
now obtained from those previously taken along 
the way. Whatsoever may have been life’s am- 
bitions, its successes or defeats, its joys or sor- 
rows, they are now all seen in the background ; 
and many of them but dimly seen in the dis- 
tance along the vista of departed years. They 


are gone, and gone forever; they will never 
come back to us ; we can never return to them; 
old age—a remnant of life, a closing hour—is 
all that is left. 

There is something dreary in the thought and 
feeling of being old. The pleasures of life, so 








cold, are not only gone, but with them have 
departed most of the friends that have been 
loved ; the companions of childhood, youth, and 
manhood have fallen out by the way, and as 
they are remembered, a lonely feeling oppresses 
the heart. But notwithstanding the gloomy as- 
pect of old age, as seen from a worldly stand- 
point, it is heaven’s period to loosen our strong 
grasp upon the world, that the separation, when 
it comes, may be less violent. Spring flowers 
have faded, Summer fruits have ripened and 
are gone; and the last walk of life is amid with- 
ered stems where flowers were, amid sear leaves 
where green foliage grew, and through the chill- 
ing winds and biting frosts of deepening Au- 
tumn. The chill that is felt, and somber shad- 
ows that gather over the path of the aged, are 
useful agents to lessen our attachments to earth, 
that we may more easily pass away. What a 
mercy it is to be allowed to pass through the 
contemplative solitude and silence of old age, 
rather than be violently snatched away from 
amid the flowers and songs of youth, or from 
amid the earnest activities and strength of man- 
hood! The activities of the morning, and the 
oppressive cares and weary toils of the day, 
seem to allow but little opportunity for medita- 
tion; but when the labors of the day are over, 
and the evening shadows, like silent curtains, 
close around us, contemplation is free and easy. 
So is old age life’s silent twilight hour, in which 
we may review the past, and contemplate the fu- 
ture, and familiarize our minds with the mighty 
change which lies but just before us. 

There are some reflections, no doubt common 
to all, when the whole of life is seen in one view 
from the stand-point of old age. Two of these 
only can be named. There can be no doubt 
that, on the review of life, all men see mistakes, 
and believe, if they could live life over,. they 
could do better. It is doubtless true that they 
could do better; but that they would do better, 
is not so certain. This reflection is common 
to all—good and bad. Good men always think 
they might have done better. Bad men feel 
and know that they might have done better, and 
assure themselves that they would do better, 
could they live life over, without the slightest 
inclination to reform in the present, and make 
the best possible use of what little of life re- 
mains. Their long indulged habits of sin, and 
neglect of right and duty, gird them as a chain, 
and hold them spell-bound on the verge of life. 
Another reflection common to old age is, that 
life has been very short. Slow as time appears 
to wear away the hours of childhood, tardy as 
is the tide in bearing youth onward to the goal 
of manhood, and as little as the lapse of time 
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is regarded during life’s earnest battie, old age 
changes the entire view, and life appears to 
have fled in a trice. Persons feel startled at 
the first suggestion that they are old. 


What mean my friends so soon to call me old? 

It startles every nerve, thus to be told 

That I have gone beyond life’s balmy day, 

And, like some withered stem, must pass away. 
And yet the blight, the mildew of decay, 

I feel; for time has swept my prime away ; 

Gray hairs have gathered o’er my wrinkled brow ; 
And dim my sight, alas! I must allow. 

And sure I must be old—these signs are true—- 
The years are gone; and O, how swift they flew! 
I see it now—by day they sped their flight, 

And rushed still onward while I slept at night. 
And yet, I ask myself, can it-be true ? 
That I so old have grown, in years so few? 

That life so soon has run its hasty round? 

And nothing left but echo’s empty sound ? 

I turn my eyes back on the path of life, 

Look through the troubled years of toil and strife, 
Scan youth and childhood, striving to behold 
Where time fell out, and left me sear and old. 

I have it sure, ’t is mystery now no more! 

"Lis strange indeed I did not see before 

How life can seem so short when it is gone: 
That life, which while it passed, appeared so long. 
But just beyond life’s dark and stormy years, 
The merry scene of childhood still appears ; 

And thought flies back to quaff once more the joy, 
To join the play, or sport again the toy. 

But childhood's golden hours, so full of glee, 
Were born with wings, and waited not for me; 
As flits the shadow of the bird away, 

So childhood vanished while I was at play. 

I see myself a youth, with thoughtful brow— 

I am the same, though old and faded now — 
Bright hopés aglow, a thrilling choral lay, 

My spirit charmed, while sped my joys away. 
The years went by, as years had gone before ; 
Youth felt the touch, and youth was youth no more ; 
So quickly changed by time’s transforming power, 
Departed youth seems but one faded hour. 
‘The years of manhood came—life’s active stage— 
Which did the mind and body both engage ; 
For weal and woe were wagered in the strife, 
And made the battle fierce the whole of life. 
And so intensely earnest was the fight, 
Quite unperceived time made his rapid flight, 
‘Till all the years of manhood ‘passed away, 
And I was old, just as I am to-day. 





THE BIRD IN THE AIR. 


THE butterfly may hover 
Where gold-eyed daisies grow ; 

And round and round the clover 
The drunken bee may go; 

But the strong-winged bird flies over, 
And leaves them there below. 


The wind may keep on bringing 
Sweet sounds to the leaves that sigh ; 
The brook may join his singing 
To the cricket’s merry cry; 
But the strong bird’s song is ringing 
Above them in the sky. 
Vou. XXXIV.—4* 





INGRABAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN: BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL. 


CHAPTER V.—Continurp. 


VENING came on, and the concourse of 
people prepared their places of repose, 
Round about the villages, in the valleys, 

and on the heights, burned the camp-fires. 
The men gathered into knots, according to vil- 
lages and families, and rehearsed the events of 
the day, and the great changes which the new 
bishop would inaugurate in the country. Win- 
fried, accompanied by the priest, walked from 
group to group, and was joyfully hailed by all ; 
he greeted the men, and conversed with them. 
Then the sound of a bell, borne by Memmo, 
was heard; the men kneeled around the fires, 
while Winfried recited the evening prayers and 
spoke a blessing. He passed the heathen 
groups like a chieftain, with a dignified greet- 
ing. He received cold responses and sullea 
looks in reply, but none dared address him 
with harsh words. It was only after his back 
was turned that low execrations were uttered. 

No fires burned around Ravencourt; the 
last ray of evening alone gilded the linden-tree 
which stood in the center of the court-yard. 
There a number of noted heathen were reclin- 
ing and sitting. Anxiety was expressed upon 
their countenances, and their speech was con- 
cerning great things, 

“I am glad that you so boldly withstood 
the stranger in the assembly, Ingram,” began 
Bruno, the son of Bernhard, to his companion, 
who, with averted eyes, lay on the ground be- 
side him. “Yet I must also give honor to the 
stranger for his last words about the dice ; for 
the admonition that a man’s intentions should 
also be considered is a weighty one.” 

“His speech is crafty, and his thoughts 
reserved,” retorted Ingram, angrily. “The 
Franks on the Main did wisely in concealing 
from me his office.’’ 

“No one will deny,” continued Bruno, “that 
he is a man of power. To-day he proclaimed 
mightily before all. He cried out as does the 
storm-wind. It is an unheard-of thing that any 
one should, in open day, proclaim so great a 
message before all the people, and testify by 
letters and parchments, that his God is mightier 
than the gods to whom we pray.” 

“A liar may also have a loud voice!” replied 
Kunibert. 

‘*But he is no vagrant,” continued Bruno; 
“for he walks about with the dignity of a king, 
and in fine apparel. He is quite a different 
man from little Meginhard; and, if I judge 
aright, he does not at all look like an impostor.” 
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“How can you compare him to a king,” re- 
plied Kunibert, “when he bears no arms, and 
is not at all warlike 2?” 

“Have not many people who pray to our 
gods the same custom? Among our neighbors, 
the Saxons, the sacrificer is not permitted to 
throw the spear, or to fight in the ranks. Tell 
us, Ingram, as you have been his guide, whether 
you found him to be a cowardly man.” 

With an inward repugnance, Ingram replied : 

“TI found him fearless in danger; but, unlike 
a man, he refused to revenge himself upon an 
enemy.” 

His companions looked at each other in as- 
tonishment, and the younger men laughed de- 
risively. Only Bruno answered, with a shake 
of his head: 

JT, too, have heard that their God commands 
them to love their enemies; but I do not laugh 
at such,a doctrine, though, to a warrior, it looks 
inglorious and foolish; for 1 perceive that there 
is a secret meaning in it that I do not under- 
stand; for Count Gerold is a Christian, and 
many others who rejoice in their swords. 
Whatever else may be the disposition of the 
Franks, none can say that they are afraid of 
blood ; and we can see from this teaching of 
love that they depend upon a Scripture which 
was given them by a God; for it is more pos- 
sible for a God to command something super- 
human.than a man; and all Christians teach 
and speak the same, even though it is a burden 
to them to act accordingly. Remember, the 
same words were formerly used by little Mem- 
mo, and the count’s priest, though they were 
not so stringent against horse-flesh and other 
matters as the stranger. Fearful to all of us is 
a doctrine which comes from God himself, and 
which is verified by his writings.” 

“Our gods speak more plainly to us,” cried 
Ingram, raising his head. “The songs of the 
minstrels, and the sayings of the wise men, re- 
count their acts. I hear their voices in the 
rustling trees, the babbling brooks, and the 
clap of thunder. Every Spring the storm-wind 
passes over the valleys; and when the god- 
hounds bark, and the spirit-horses snort, the 
great god of war passes over our heads. Who 
can desire stronger evidence than this, which 
we hear and see every day with awe ?” 

“There is meaning in your words,” said 
Bruno, looking up at the black ravens flying 
around the tree, screaming their weird songs. 
“They are always around us, and their mes- 
sengers announce their presence; yet I fear 
that they will be powerless against the stranger. 
If they really dwell in the tree-tops, and ride 
through the air, why do they not punish him? 











He had erected the tent for the worship of his 
God beneath the fruit-tree from which we cut 
the lot twigs; near the tree there flows a 
spring, to whose goddess we pray. I looked 
up into the tree, and down into the spring, 
while he spoke; the leaves rustled as usual, 
and, when he closed, the brook continued to 
murmur. I looked into the face of our lord 
the sun, as his rays fell upon the stranger’s 
head, until my vision became blurred for my 
audacity; but it seemed to me that he looked 
as joyous as ever, and felt no anger toward him: 
Indeed, I fear that even the thunder can do him 
no harm.” 

Ingram groaned. He knew that the thunder. 
god had not stricken down the intruder. 

“For these reasons, I say,” continued Bruno, 
“that the message we hear proclaimed is a 
great one. He who hears his words in the as- 
sembly of the people will find it difficult to op- 
pose him. Then the thoughts which he inspires 
are much more powerful than the voices of the 
superhuman powers whom we honor. But when 
the man stands alone in the dark fog beside the 
forest-brook, near the waving corn, or in the 
twilight beside the herd, the proclamation of 
the Christian becomes weak, and our gods wax 
powerful. There is, I fear, discord in the do- 
minion of the gods; the new God of the Chris- 
tians, whom they call the Trinity, reigns like a 
thing of day in the assemblage of men when 
strong speech is heard; but the gods of our 
country hover near; they rule and create, but I 
fear they can not overcome him. ’T is a fear- 
ful time for every faithful man. Whether it 
portends a war of the gods, and the destruction 
of man’s earth, or a new glory, who can tell ?” 

Sadly he bowed his head; the others also 
remained silent until Kunibert began: 

“Each of us is burdened with heavy thoughts. 
But to me, the strange custom and the new 
doctrine are abhorrent. For the ancient gods 
gave me honor and blessings. Thoughtless and 
wicked would I be were I to desert them. 
Therefore I think that if a contest is in pro- 
gress between our gods and the Christian God, 
we will reverently wait to see which is the 
stronger. This will become plain to us men. 
He who proves himself the mightiest in giving 


‘fortune and victory is the god whom we must 


follow. If the Christian God is as powerful as 
you say, let him make us victorious against the 
Sclaves when we battle with them. That, I 
think, will be the great judgment of the gods, 
in which the lot will be cast for our people, and 
also for the gods themselves.” 

“Follow you the victor,” burst out Ingram, 
angrily, “I shall remain faithful to the mighty 
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ones whom my fathers served and whom I have 
served since my childhood. We have long 
known’ that wars are waged on man’s earth 
and in the kingdom of the gods. Every Win- 
ter the dark powers of death strive against 
the preservers of our happiness. Toilsome is 
the struggle between the heat of day and the 
night-frosts ; and the traditions tell us that the 
sun and moon are incessantly chased by giant 
wolves, who seek to devour them. But I, though 
Plone, will stand by the good spirits of my an- 
cestors in the war of the gods, whether they be 
victorious or are clefeated. If their world per- 
ish in the flames, I will die with the loved ones 
whom I have always served; for I hate the 
craftiness and the cunning speech and the joy 
which lights up the face of the priest in antici- 
pation of victory.” 

He arose; and hastened out of his manor 
into the open air. Bruno gazed after him with 
a troubled look. 

“His mind has been disturbed by the Sorb 
withes, and I fear he meditates a deed of vio- 
lence.” 

The glowing red of evening gave place to a 
dark gray, while a pale, ruddy glow still lay 
upon the mountain-woods and the heights. In 
a moment, solemn song sounded from the valley 
road which led from the Saale to the village. 
A wandering train emerged from the dusk ; 
first the lad with the wooden crucifix, behind 
him Gottfried and the whole troop of women 
and children, Walburg on a cart drawn by two 
heifers. The rescued ones were received by 
the people with joyous shouts, as they neared 
the burning fires. In astonishment the wan- 
derers gazed upon the flames and the crowds of 
people, and received the congratulations of the 
multitude. The bishop hastened to meet the 
train with outstretched arms. The people sur- 
rounded Gottfried who gave them the first ac- 
count of his mission; how the ransomed band 
had started out upon their journey, and entered 
the forest at the Black brook; then by day and 
night, they had experienced all the terrors of 
the wilderness. But when they finally came 
upon an isolated farm-house, the farmer, though 
more a heathen than a Christian, had hitched 
the heifers to the cart, and, out of fear of the 
Sorb warriors, had packed his household goods 
in it, and placed the sick upon it, and had ac- 
companied the wanderers with his family and 
cattle. 

Ingram broke through the throng who were 
listening to the account. In rapturous joy, he 
called the flame of the maiden from afar. In 
that moment all his bitter anger was forgotten, 
and his manly face beamed with delight. The 





veil before her face moved, and her hand was 
outstretched toward him. Then Gottfried ap- 
proached, took her by the hand, and with the 
aid of the guide, lifted her from the cart, and 
led her to Winfried. Walburg fell upon her 
knees, and Ingram stepped back. With rapid 
words Gottfried told her name and recounted 
her story. Winfried replied, affectionately : 

“Beside a far-off grave I vowed to care for 
you like a father; the Lord of heaven has heard 
the first prayer that I offered for a soul in this 
country. I receive you as a pledge that the 
Lord will further bless my labors.” 

He looked toward the steward’s manor, near 
which a heap of logs were already lying for the 
new building, and said, joyfully: 

“In this corner of the forest shall arise, I 
hope, a building in which many bondmen shall 
be released from their bonds, Thanks, my son, 
for the safe journey. Your return, too, re) ses 
another from weighty responsibility.” 

The little brothers of Walburg clung to the 
hands of Ingram. 

“Come, lads, with me,” cried Ingram, pas- 
sionately, and drew them away with him. 

But Winfred himself stepped before him. 
“The lads, and all else in this train, belong 
to me.” 

“They are the sons of my friend and host, 
and [ take upon myself the care for their wel- 
fare,” cried Ingram, with increasing anger. 

“The children are ransomed with the prop- 
erty of the Lord, and not with yours,” replied 
the bishop. 

“They shall become warriors, and not knee- 
bowing Christians,” retorted Ingram, retaining 
his hold on the boys. 

“But I fear, Ingram, that the wild manner 
of your household will not be for their good ; 
and it is my duty to preserve them from it; for 
they belong to my faith. Free the hands you 
are holding fast.” 

In an outburst of rage, Ingram grasped for 
his sword. The bishop took the lads by the 
hands, and stood before the irate man with 
head erect. “It is not the first time that I 
have dared your weapon,” cried he, admon- 
ishingly. 

The count quickly stepped before Ingram, 
and grasped his sword-arm. 

“Are you mad, Ingram, that you raise your 
arm against a shorn priest? Be advised, man; 
if you lift the sword, you lose your hand.” 

But Ingram tore himself away—every thing 
swam before his eyes in a giddy whirl. Blood- 
red faces gazed on him mockingly; and, com- 
pletely beside himself, he cried out: 

“He separates me from my gods, and those 
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whom I love; I will avenge the wrong, or not 
live!” And, with a bound, he sprang toward 
the bishop with uplifted sword. Suddenly he 
saw before him, not the face of the hated priest, 
but that of a woman, pale as marble, the eyes 
full of terror, and a livid wound upon her 
cheek. Horrified at the transformation, he 
drew back. 

“ Seize the peace-breaker !” cried Count Ger- 
old. Wild cries arose, and swords flashed; but 
Ingram ran toward the height with uplifted 
weapon. His heathen friends and companions 
pressed between him and the angry throng, 
until the cries of the pursuers died away in the 
distance, and the pursued was hidden in the 
sheltering darkness of the forest. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WALBURG. 


AFTER three days of teachings and solemni- 
ties, the multitudes had gone home; the Chris- 
tians with heads erect, the heathen dejected. 
But in the broad country of the Thuringians, 
the movement incited by the magic of a single 
powerful man continued to work; the gust of 
wind from the forest valley became a mighty 
storm ; it tore through the whole country, and 
uprooted the old heathen trees. 

Winfried no longer dwelt in the hut of 
Memmo. On the advice of the count, a hall 
had been erected for him near the steward’s 
manor, that he might receive the people with 
more dignity. But he was seldom at home. 
Accompanied by horsemen and a retinue of dis- 
tinguished men, he traveled restlessly through 
the land ; and wherever he appeared, men dis- 
puted about the sacrificial feasts and their fu- 
ture salvation in the heavenly castle. Many 
donned the white robe of the candidates for 
baptism; still more stood by undecided, de- 
fenseless against the loud words which issued 
from the human breast, and against the de- 
meanor of the man who, with the certainty of a 
God, gave answer when others were harassed 
with doubts. Although he found bitter enemies 
every-where, yet they could not defend them- 
selves against the first attacks of his doctrines, 
for he spoke kindly and with forbearance to the 
individuals, and gave to each his honor. He 
was affable to the women, his countenance 
beaming with joy whenever he spoke to the 
children, and when he found an afflicted or dis- 
tressed one, he gave him all that he had with 
him, and pleaded so earnestly and impress- 
ively, that he often induced the obstinate and 
hard-hearted to deeds of kindness and mercy. 
Throughout the country the people said that he 





was an amiable and distinguished man, and 
listened to him the more willingly. 

But after a few weeks the village which he 
had first entered showed a changed appearance, 
By the hall in the steward’s court-yard, which 
Lady Hildegard had offered as a gift to the 
Christian God, there arose a large tower, and 
beside it an inclosed square, consecrated to the 
service of God. Besides this, several new 
block-houses, a lodging-house for the ransomed 
women and children ; near ita factory, in which 
on every week-day, the spindles whirled and the 
looms rattled; and opposite to this another 
house, with a large cross above the gabled roof, 
the first school in the country. Here sat the 
boys—whose guardian the bishop had become— 
upon low wooden benches. They learned the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in their own lan- 
guage, and Church prayers and hymns in Latin, 
besides a slight understanding of Latin words; 
for Memmo invented for them important sen- 
tences of German and Latin words; such as, 
meus avus, that is, my ancestor ; Pazer is father; 
vir is I, the man; /f/ius, the son. Memmo 
laughed proudly whenever he had taught the 
boys a new expression; he stroked the curly 
yellow locks of those who were apt in learning, 
as gently as he did the red hood of his goldfinch, 
but he unrelentingly paid the scores of the in- 
docile with a large birchen rod, which the most 
unruly one was compelled to furnish afresh 
every Saturday evening in order that he himself 
might receive the first stroke. He also pre- 
pared materials to reveal to the boys the mys- 
tery of writing. He boiled the magic black 
juice while the boys pressed timidly around; he 
taught the lads how to cut and frame small 
wooden tablets, and to cover them with a coat- 
ing of wax for the use of the pencil, but with 
white birch-bark to receive the marks of ink. 

When Gottfried was in the village, he gave in- 
structions in Church-song, and to his pupils be- 
longed the women and maidens. Whenever 
the melody of the evening hymn sounded from 
the heights over the village, the peasants ceased 
from their labor and looked timidly up to the 
manor, where the night-greeting was offering to 
the new God. And when Memmo with his 
scholars roved through the meadows and for- 
ests, and explained to them the virtues of the 
trees and herbs, the village boys screamed after 
his little companions as wild birds shriek at 
tame ones; and at times he found work with his 
stick to separate the heads of the brawlers. 

Wide through the land spread the intelligence 
of the new school and of the strange Christian 
discipline. Although the unwarlike customs dis- 
pleased the people of distinction, many thought 
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it advantageous to venture a younger son at the 
school; the poorer people, however, strove ea- 
gerly for admission, and Winfried was already 
considering the propriety of removing the school 
to the great mart of the Thuringians. 

Some of the women and children had been 
taken away by their friends, but the majority 
still remained under the protection of the bishop, 
and wished no better joy; for the household 
was ably conducted, and every necessity of life 
was met in order. Obeying the monitions of 
the bishop, the Christians had made voluntary 
contributions, after the large meeting, of pro- 
visions, flax, and even heads of cattle. Other 
things were won by the industry of the little 
community. All the edible fruits offered by 
forest and field were gathered, and the harvest 
garnered by zealous hands; the priest knew 
how to give each individual an office useful to 
the household. Besides the steward and his 
wife, Walburg and Gertrude presided over the 
household, the former in the women’s house, 
the latter in the stables and on the fields. 
Whenever Winfried returned from his journeys, 
he received the reports of his faithful ones like 
a landlord; he stood joyously among the chil- 
dren, rejoicing over the good heads which 
Memmo praised, and admonishing the idle. 
Every time, he had an especial greeting for Wal- 
burg and her brothers. 

Walburg had recovered. Memmo had showed 
his medical skill in her treatment; for several 
weeks he had forbidden her to work in the open 
air. To-day her complete recovery was an- 
nounced, and she stood in the yard for the first 
time, half of her face covered by a heavy veil, 
which, by the command of the fazer, was still 
to protect the scarred cheek from the breeze. 
She held a web of linen cloth to the light, ex- 
amined the threads, and measured its length 
with a rod, while two little maidens received 
the folds in their laps. 

“It is not yet men’s linen,” said she, in glad 
zeal to Gottfried, returning his silent greeting 
by a nod of the head ; “for the venerable bishop 
wishes us to work for the children for the pres- 
ent. Think of it, brother, each lad is to receive 
two shirts and a pair of shoes in addition to his 
woolen jacket! They will go about like chief- 
tain’s sons ; and it is well, so that every body 
will respect them because they are now your 
scholars. And then there are beds to be stuffed 
for large and small, and ticks and coverlets to 
sew, and we have our hands full of work that 
the house may be in order when the cold Win- 
ter comes. Many small beds are needed; for 
Lord Winfried again desires that each one of 
the little ones shall have his own bed, which is 


—— 





something unheard of in this country. But 
brown woolen cloth is already on hand, and I 
would like to make for you a garment before the 
others ; for, pardon me, brother Gottfried, that 
which you wear is becoming threadbare, and the 
sight of it grieves us.” 

“Care for the others,” replied Gottfried; “if 
my coat becomes shabby, I will weave and sew 
one for myself, or accept one made by a brother ; 
for it is not custom that a brother wear should 
woman’s handiwork.” He spoke with unneces- 
sary zeal, and accompanied his words with a 
blow upon the head of little Bezzo, who was 
impatiently tugging at the dress of Walburg. 

“They pinch again!” cried Bezzo. 

“He refers to his shoes,” said Walburg, in 
explanation, taking the little fellow upon her 
arm; “he has heathen legs which will not put 
up with the commands of the bishop, and a 
wild, heathen head; and the little rascal knows 
that he is a favorite because you became at- 
tached to him on the journey. Behave, Bezzo, 
and ask the good brother to make the sign of 
the cross over you against your wild thoughts.” 

With this Bezzo was agreed; he clambered 
from the neck of the maiden to that of the 
monk, and said: 

“Give me a cross on my head; for then Aunt 
Walburg will give me honey-comb.” 

“We must teach the little ones to love the 
cross,” said Walburg, apologetically. But Gott- 
fried, with heightened cheek, released the lad 
from the arms of the maiden, placed him upon 
the floor, and spoke kindly to him. 

“We women seldom see you near us now,” 
continued Walburg, frankly ; “and yet all hearts 
cling to you; during the journey you cared for 
us more zealously.” 

“A monk is an inapt adviser in woman's 
work,” answered Gottfried ; “but I may tell you 
that next Spring my sister Kunitrud will come 
to live with you from the land of the Angles. 
She has consecrated herself to the Lord, wears 
a veil, and is to be the mistress of a commu- 
nity of women. She is wiser than I.” 

“Does a veiled woman also, understand 
Latin?” asked Walburg, astounded. 

“She whom I mentioned speaks it more flu- 
ently than I. The reverend father praises her 
skill in the verses; many a holy book has she 
read.” 

“ How can we live with such a woman?” cried 
Walburg, alarmed. 

“She is young like yourself, and if I do not 
err, resembles you in looks and demeanor,” re- 
plied Gottfried, embarrassed. “1 hope she will 
be a good companion to you.” 

“She is young, and has vowed herself to the 
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Lord?” continued Walburg, reflectively. “Has 
the maiden taken upon herself so great a thing ? 
For | know full well that if she is veiled, she 
dares no longer go upon the meadows with the 
maidens in May; she dares give no man a 
friendly greeting, or think of a husband and 
children. ’Tis a hard duty fora youthful heart. 
Pardon me, venerable brother,” said she, break- 
ing off from her reflections, as she saw the 
flushed cheeks of the monk; “1 forgot that she 
is your sister; you, too, have consecrated your 
young life to the Lord, and we others look upon 
it with surprise.” 

Gotfried bowed his head, greeted her silently, 
and hastened toward the school. Walburg ap- 
proached the spring, lifted the veil, and viewed 
the scar on her cheek in the limpid water. 
With a sigh, she again dropped the veil over 
her face. 

“A scar in the face ill becomes a maiden,” 
said she sadly, to herself, “and it is not likely 
that any one will now praise my cheeks. May- 
hap the sister from the land of the Angles also 
has a disfigured face, that she has renounced 
the pleasures of earth.” 

She felt a light blow upon her shoulder, and, 
turning, suddenly confronted Gertrude, who 
looked at her laughingly, and placed a wreath 
of ash-leaves and red berries, such as the 
maidens wore at the Autumn dance, upon her 
head. 

“ Better luck in the future,” cried she. “The 
wreath becomes you well indeed, even though 
but one-half of your mouth can be seen to 
smile.” 

“The holy fathers understand every thing,” 
replied Walburg. “They can even make whole 
a maiden’s face.” 

“The long coats are good men,” said Ger- 
trude; “but think you that one of them is 
strong enough to swing a sprightly maiden 
high in the dance ?” 

“Do not talk so wildly,” entreated Walburg, 
hanging the wreath beside the spring. 

Gertrude placed her strong-arms akimbo, and 
looked mockingly at her companion. “1 think 
that, secretly, you are like minded ; for, while 
every thing is clean and neat here, yet 1 have 
heard no one rejoice save the little boys, and 
they were exhorted to bow their heads. Never 
in my life has it gone so well with me as under 
the cross, and gladly did 1] learn the &yrie and 
amen ; but in many an hour would I have given 
up the whole glory, if 1 could but once leap 
over the night-fire with a blithe lad in mid- 
summer.” 

“Be quiet about the heathen custom, that the 
children may not hear you,” warned Walburg. 





“Are you so humble and devoted that you 
have no thoughts which reach beyond the 
Christian court ?” asked Gertrude. But when 
she caught sight of the sorrowful look of Wal- 
burg, she regretted that she had asked the 
question, and continued: “How comes it that 
you never speak to me of the man who came 
on your account to the hearth of your father 2” 

“1 dread to ask others about him, since I do 
not know how he feels toward me,” replied 
Walburg, sadly. “The women tell me that he 
rides far from here, in the army of the Franks, 
His mind was always directed toward a great 
warlike expedition, and his last visit to the 
Main was to gain intelligence for that object, 
But why do you look at me so strangely, Ger- 
trude?” she cried, eagerly. “You know some- 
thing about him which you do not wish to tell 
me. Be merciful, and speak.” 

“ Have you not heard what many know ?” re- 
plied Gertrude. “ The count’s tribunal has sat 
over him. Others may tell you whether they 
have found a verdict against him—I will not.” 

“Where is Wolfram?” cried Walburg. “ Day 
after day I have watched for him; but Raven- 
court lies deserted.” 

“ All is silent there,”’ replied Gertrude ; “the 
servants have departed.” 

“Who feeds his cattle?” asked Walburg, 
guickly. 

“ Perhaps Wolfram still lives there in secret. 
If you seriously wish to see the man of him 
who has disappeared,” continued she, in a lower 
tone, “1 will assist you to do it.” 

“Bring him here,” said Walburg, 
afflicted with anguish. 

“It is not probable that he will venture within 
the court-yard, as the count’s horsemen lurk 
about the gateway. As you are now permitted 
to go into the open air, come with me without 
the gate, but do not betray me if I assist you; 
for what do the priests know of the love of two 
souls for each other? They will act wisely if 
they do not concern themselves at all about 
it;” and she swung her large cream-spoon dis- 
respectfully toward the school in which Gottfried 
taught. 


sorely 


—_—_—_ —__—_——_ 


SEEK not to isolate yourselves ; imprison not 
your soul in sterile contemplation, in solitary 
prayer, in pretending toa grace which no faith 
not realized in works can enable you to deserve. 
You can only save yourself by saving others. 
God asks not, What have you done for your 
soul? but, What have you done for the brother 
souls I gave you? Think of these. Leave your 
own to God and his law. Labor unweariedly 
for others’ good. Such is the holiest prayer. 
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BY THE EDITOR, 





IKE all nations on the face of the globe, 

ancient and modern, the “Celestials” are 

fond of shows, plays, and scenic repre- 
sentations ; yet they have no theaters, they know 
nothing of closed doors, tickets, and admittance 
fees. The performance is public; the stage is 
erected in the open air, in some public square, 
by day as well as by night, in front of some 
temple where gods as well as men may enjoy 
the spectacle. Some temple, some guild, some 
wealthy individual who has returned from Cali- 
fornia with a fortune, is at the whole expense 
of the exhibition, hires the actors, invites his 
friends to reserved seats in the temple corridors, 
or in extemporized sheds, and the public takes 
a “standee” in front of the stage, and smokes 
and chaffs and laughs, and comes and goes at 
pleasure, while the performance goes on, seem- 
ingly interminable, probably by the joining of 
one play to another in succession, till actors and 
audience are mutually tired. The actors are 
professional, trained to the business from youth, 
and, like those of the English stage previous to 
the times of Queen Elizabeth, are all males. 
Boys, and men with spare bodies and thin voices, 
take the parts of women, and much of the decla- 
mation and all the singing (Chinese plays are 
apparently largely operatic) are done in a high 
falsetto, which some wag has compared to a 
brace of serenading felines trying to sing bass 
with bad colds! Many of the more serious 
plays refer to the ancient history of the Empire ; 
the actors are kings and queens, generals and 
nobles ; the dresses are antique, and gorgeous 
with silk and feathers and spangles; the per- 
formers enact the “stage strut” to perfection. 
The accompanying band of instruments, with 
guitars, banjos, clarionets, flutes, drums, gongs, 
and shrieking two-stringed fiddles, sit on the 
stage, emulating the solos, duets, and crashing 
“tuttis” of civilization, now and then interjecting 
vocal strains, like the Greek chorus, or the 
chorus of the modern opera. There is no scen- 
ery, and, when not actually engaged in the play, 
masked and painted actors may be seen peeping 
out of the windows and doors of the dressing- 
room, or engaged in laugh and talk with the 
spectators. Now and then some act in a play 
reaches its denouement, and ends in a sham-fight 
between two hosts, or a bloody duel between 
two redoubtable heroes, when they spin round 
the stage like puppet gladiators in a Punch and 
Judy show ; swords and spears flash and cut 
and stab in terrific style, while gongs and drums 
and fiddles, and the shrieks and yells of the 





band, the actors, and spectators, make a huge 
uproar, a regular pandemonium, that calls to- 
gether a rush from all quarters, the whole 
neighborhood running together to witness the 
sanguine fray. 

They are skillful prestidigitators, those Orient- 
als, and we have seen naked Indian jugglers, 
in open daylight, on the open deck of a ship, 
with their audience standing around and bend- 
ing over them, perform tricks equal in number 
and variety to those of Signor Blitz; such as 
putting a ball of cotton into the mouth and spin- 
ning thread out of the ears, changing white 
powder into charcoal, and chalk into toads and 
serpents. And on the Chinese stage we have 
seen a man, in broad daylight, so deftly stab his 
naked adversary that he went dancing about 
the stage with the sword apparently up to the 
hilt in his breast, the point sticking out of his 
back between the shoulder-blades, and blood 
streaming down both sides! 

Chinese plays are usually written and sung 
or spoken in the mandarin or court dialect of 
the Empire, not understood by the common peo- 
ple, to whom the language of the play is as un- 
intelligible as is the Italian opera to the most 
of those who visit its representations, People 
go to hear the music and witness the acting. 
To relieve the tedium and promote interest, aft- 
erpieces, durlettas, and farces, in the local dia- 
lect, are often acted, in which the performers 
give vent to wittic’sms, by-words, and local al- 
lusions, such as are common to the theaters of 
all countries and ages, and of course highly rel- 
ished by the populace. Doolittle, in his “ Social 
Life of the Chinese,” names half a dozen of these 
plays or farces, and describes at length the 
character of the theaters and actors, whose 
companies consist of from ten to a hundred, 
whose hire is from six to forty dollars for a sin- 
gle play. Connected as they are with the tem- 
ples and religious festivities of the people, the 
theatrical exhibitions of the Chinese can not be 
regarded as other than religious ceremonies, 
acceptable to the gods.as worship as they are to 
the people as shows. In the vernacular, “the 
acting is often coarse and ‘sensual, and the 
plays abound in indelicate allusions and obscene 
phrases.” As a part of idolatrous worship, 
Chinese play-acting must be an obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity, and it is noticeable that 
converts to Christianity among the Chinese ab- 
jure the theater, and cease to attend ils repre- 
sentations—as they do many other heathen ob- 
servances—without any especial direction from 
their missionary teachers on that head. 

In that wonderful répertoire of Chinese mat- 
ters, the cream of the old Chinese Repository, 
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Williams’s “Middle Kingdom,” there is, near 
the end of volume first, a full description of Chi- 
nese plays and dramas. Some of these have 
been translated by the great French Sinologue 
Julien, as well as by Davis and others, selected 
chiefly from the “Hundred Plays of Yuen.” 
Bazin cites the names of over eighty playwrights 
whose combined writings amount to five hun- 
dred and sixty-four separate plays. Williams 
says that “whatever strictares may be made on 
the management of the plot, exhibition of char- 
acter or unity of action, or illustration of man- 
ners, the tendency of the play is on the side of 
virtue and morality.” Voltaire did not scruple 
to make the “ Heir of Chau,” translated by Pre- 
mare, a Jesuit missionary, in 1731, the ground- 
work of one of his plays. Several single plays 
and volumes have been translated and published 
both in French and English. In conclusion, 
Williams gives entire the translation of a by- 
play or farce, which is doubtless a fair repre- 
sentation of Chinese ability and taste. A 
mender of cracked jars, appearing to be an old 
man, comes crying for customers along the 
streets. An apparently old woman chaffers with 
him about the price, and finally gives him a job. 
While he is mending the jar she retires, changes 
her dress, and returns to the stage a blooming 
maiden, which so astonishes the jar-mender that 
he lets the jar fall, and it is broken into a hun- 
dred pieces. She demands pay for the broken 
jar; he offers himself in payment. She calls 
him an “impudent old fellow,” to wish or seek 
to wed a blooming young damsel like herself. 
He turns away suddenly, throws off his upper 
dress, and appears 2 handsome young man, and 
is at once accepted as a full equivalent for the 
broken vase. 

To understand the people to whom he min- 
isters, it is needful for the missionary to under- 
stand not only the language, but the literature 
of the cultured people among whom he labors. 
What has been done by missionaries in this 
line in China we will show our readers here- 
after. In 1868, the writer sent his personal 
teacher, the venerable Professor Ling—with an 
enormous pair of plain glass goggles, big as 
tea-cup rims, astride his pug-nose, worn, as is 
sometimes done by college sophs, to magnify 
the dignity of the wearer rather than the page 
he bends over—into the street to buy a hand- 
ful of the little primer plays, for sale by the 
hundred at all the book-stalls. Out of these he 
selected two—one sentimental and one comic— 
which we proceeded to do into English, not 
only as exercises, but also to master the ideas 
and turns of thought popular among the 





Chinese masses. We make no apology for4 


transferring one of these to the pages of the 
REPOSITORY. Some years ago we offered this 
curious bit of display of mingled Chinese my. 
thology, belief in supernatural spirits and fair. 
ies, to the Atlantic Monthly. The editor's 
answer was, “We publish no translations,” 
How the readers of the A¢lantic are to know 
any thing of the workings of the Chinese mind, 
excepting through translations, we do not see, 
unless, like the ambitious S¢. Vicholas, into 
which the Young Folks was recently merged, it 
essays to print Chinese and gets the characters 
wrong side up and hind-side foremost! Fur- 
ther, in “His Level Best,” Rev. Edward E, 
Hale, says, page 234, of this same original A#- 
lantic, that “publishes no translations:” “The 
romance of ‘ Esplandian,’ Spanish, published in 
1510, is now so rare, that I translated for the 
Atlantic Monthly all the parts which relate to 
the Queen of California,” etc. This little note 
seems to indicate that it is not of so much con- 
sequence to the veracious AZ¢/antic about the 
translations as who translates. 

No intelligent reader will expect to find any 
thing Baconi¢ in Chinese philosophy, Crusoe- 
ish or Scott-ish in Chinese romance, or Shakes- 
pearean in Chinese drama. In the picture-shops, 
coarsely drawn, with very childish ideas of 
form and perspective, yet brilliantly colored, 
may be found the various scenes in the favorite 
romance of the White and Blue Serpents— 
fairy beings, who became beautiful women, and 
lived and married among men, virtuous ladies, 
and exemplary and loving wives, and pious 
devotees of the Buddhistic religion. The piece 
we print speaks for itself. .It is domestic, im- 
aginative, pathetic, and requires no greater or 
more violent transformations than were com- 
mon to the Greek stage—the Birds and Frogs, 
for instance, of Aristophanes. 


THE “WHITE SNAKE,” 
FROM THE FOOCHOW COLLOQUIAL. 

Persons Represented.—Hoo-Seeing, a young husband. 
His Wife, a fairy serpent, the “‘ White Snake,’’ metamorphosed 
into a beautiful woman. Chingee, her maid. Buddha. First 
Spirit. Second Spirt. The “White Boy," (a genie.) 

PROLOGUE. 

A man in the midst of a beautiful landscape is in 
exuberant spirits. The moon in mid-autumn is 
especially bright.—Chinese Proverbs. 


Act I,—ScEne 1. 

Husband Hoo-Seeing, (Solus.) To-day is the Fes- 
tival of the Dragon-boats, Already the feast is pre- 
pared. Soon my wife will delight in it. (Cadis.) 
Chingee! (Enter Maid.) Tell your mistress to 
come forth to the feast. 

Chingee. 1 will, sir. 


(Jn the inner apartment) 
Mistress! Master invites you forth to the feast. 
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Wife. Chingee! Go and tell your master I am 
sick. Bid him sit down by himself. 

Husband. What is the matter? Every one feasts 
to-day. Let her come forth, It will benefit her to 
eat a little. 

Wife, (Entering.) I come. 

Husband. (Bowing.) My wife. 

Wife. (Bowing.) My husband. 

Husband. Spread the table. (They sit down.) 

Husband. In olden time, the dignitary, Hok- 

Ngung, was drowned. 
In after ages men thought upon his fate with pity ; 
Every man struck his gong with sonorous sound ; 
The rowers took spoils, and the lookers-on rejoiced ; 
The river’s surface was ruffled with the strife. 
The men of*the present recite the fate of the man 
of the past ; 
Who does not compassionate the drowned mandarin ? 

(Zo his Wife.) I am a young husband, and you 
a young wife. Let us drink a cup or two together, 

Wife. When I was a little girl, I never drank, 
even a little. It made me sick. If I should drink 
now, it would make me ill. You, my lord, are like 
the mighty sea, and should drink to fullness ; but do 
not thus offer me cup after cup, urging me to drink. 

Husband. Dear wife, drink one cup. 

Wife. 1 may not drink even one cup. 

Husband, Drink half a cup. (Wife drinks.) 

Wife. Ah me! My husband! I am deadly sick! 

Maid. Mistress! Have a care of yourself! 

Wife. 1 know your meaning. 

Husband. (Jn great alarm.) What is the matter? 
What ails her? Chingee! Wait on your mistress, I 
will go for the doctor, and return immediately. (Zxi¢.) 

Wife. Chingee! The time has come. Leave the 
room—get out of the way. 

Maid. 1 understand you. (Maid leaves, and the 
woman is transformed into a serpent.) 

Husband. (Re-entering.) My dear wife, get up 
and take this medicine. (Déscovers the snake.) Oh! 
(Falls into a fit, ard dies.) 

Maid. (Enters.) Mistress! mistress! Master is 
terrified to death ! 

Woman. (Resuming her natural shape.) O, my 
husband ! my husband ! 

Maid. Mistress, what will you do now? 

Woman. I will go to the rocky caverns of the 
farthest South, and steal the immortal bough, and 
return and save my husband. 

Maid. In the far-off rocky caverns of the South 
dwells the formidable White Boy. From him you can 
not protect yourself. 

Woman, In vain do you tell me that. I will save 
my husband. Bring me my priestly vestments. 


SCENE 2. 

Woman. (Yourncying solus.) Because my husband 
has died, I clothe myself in priestly vestments, and 
ascend the mountain, Ah, my husband! You com- 
pelled me to drink the medicated wine,* and your 





* The wine of the Dragon-boat Festival is tinctured with orpi- 
ment—sulphuret of arsenic—as an antidute to poisonous reptiles 
and insects. 





life is forfeited. Your spirit has gone to the invis- 
ible world ; while I am here—my mind distracted, and 
my passion urging me to beg for a single branch of 
the immortal herb, that I may save you, my husband. 

Magic flutes salute my ear, 

Voicing aloud, “‘ Hither! hither !” 

Magic bells resound before me ; 

Spirits meeting me successively cry : 

“Quickly go to the fairy mountain, 

This once only go !” 


Act II. Scene 1. 
(Ju the far-off South.) 

White Boy. (Solus.) 1 meditate upon the doctrine, 

And cultivate the true, 

Upon this holy mountain. 

Who understands our immortal doctrine ? 
Mysterious ! incomprehensible ! 
Unfathomable ! inexhaustible ! 

First Spirit. (Enters.) 1 am the genius of the far- 
off South. 

White Boy. Thy pupil bows to thee. 

Spirit. White Boy, see that you guard vigilantly 
the cavern door. 

SCENE 2, 

Woman. Hither have I come ; 
I know not who keeps watch. 
Ah! now I see the White Boy is on guard ; 
Now must I walk lightly, and steal into the cave. 
Ah me! how goodly is this place ! 
This fairy landscape! Let me look again! 
The fir and cypress with branches 
Ever green and beautiful ; 
Myriads of precious things, lovely to the eye; 
Within the cave, flowers in endless profusion. 
Ah! yonder is the mountain-peak ! 
Above grows the mysterious branch ; 
Here will I ascend. 

White Boy. Hah! Here comes a monstrous ap- 
parition mounting upward! Let me look to it. 

Avaunt! thou fearful serpent. Why art thou not 
at home, practicing the holy rites of religion? Why 
comest thou hither ? 

Woman. Brother, it is because my husband is 
deadly sick that I come seeking the healing bough. 
My brother, pity me. ‘ 

White Boy. Speak not of it. Behold this sword. 


( They fight.) 

White Boy. O master, help! This monster is too 
formidable for me. Your servant fights, but can not 
conquer. 

First Spirit. I will go and meet her. 

Second Spirit, Let me go and seize and bring her 
hither to thee. 

(Second Spirit fights with the Woman.) 

Second Spirit. O master! this snake is indeed 
formidable. 

First Spirit, (mpatiently.) Why do you not bring 
her? 

Third Spirit. The task is not difficuit. Line the 
cavern’s mouth with rows of deadly orpiment, like 
ranged battalions, Then seize the serpent. 
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First Spirit. It is well. Boy, go place the rows 
of orpiment. 

White Boy. 1 attend your orders. 

(Enter the female Buddha.) 

Buddha. Honorable Spirits ! I greet you. 

This seeming serpent has been a devotee for years. 
She injures no one, She looks to you, 

Great Spirit, to give her the sacred branch, 

The favor of the immortal genii. 

First Spirit. It shall be done, goddess, since it is 
your will. Boy, go bid the guardian spirit give her 
the sacred bough. 

Woman. I thank thee, Buddha, that thou hast saved 
me. Now must I quickly return home to save my 
husband. 

Act IL—ScENE 2, 
(Woman at home.) 

Woman. Chingee! open the door ! 

Maid. Mistress! have you come? The immortal 
herb. Have you brought it? 

Woman. 1 have brought it. Dispatch! Quickly 
take it, and steep it in boiling water. 

Maid. Mistress, the boiling water is ready. 

( They administer the medicine.) 


Woman. My lord! awake! 

Man, (Waking.) Just now I flew, 
A spirit through the heavens, 

As one dead yet renewed to life. 
Now I awake as from a dream, 
And see before me—what ? 

A serpent woman ! 

Whence comest thou—thou bad spirit ? 
Secreting yourself in human form, 

You brought me into ardent attachment for you ; 
If heaven had not compassionated me, 
I might have died from thy poisonous breath. 

Woman. You reproach me from a disordered mind ; 
I can not reply. Your words 
Have broken my heart in sunder. 

I have undergone many sufferings 

To save you and restore you to life. 

Now you deride me, and call me “snake,” 
For years we lived together as husband 
And wife. Never in the least have 

I injured you, my husband. 

Myriads of thoughts arise to make 

Me weep. O, let me die! 

Let me quickly die! 

Maid. My mistress earnestly begged Heaven 
For medicine, that she might bring you, ~ 
My master, to life. If bringing thee 
To life be an act of no merit, 

Yet ought you to reflect, that 

She has some little sincerity 

Who has passed through the vale 

Of poverty with thee, virtuously. 

To restore to life is a signal favor— 
You give it to the winds. 

She is stable, modest, chaste, 

Not to be compared to fickle women, 
Make not light of my advice, master, 
While I counsel thee to think again ; 





And you, my mistress, 
If you be a monstrous serpent, 
Why have you not devoured my master long ago? 
Is it because there are no other fine 
Young men in the world? 

Husband, My mind is distracted ; 
Now it balances and hesitates, and now 
At rest, believes thee to be my wife. 
If thou art indeed a monster, 
How many years have we lived together 
Husband and wife, and yet thou hast 
Never injured me in the least. 
O, my wife! how have your husband’s 
Foolish words belied you. 
Do not hate me. It is my fault. 
I led thee into error. 

Wife. Ah, my husband ! now and hereafter, 
Never again take me for a serpent. 
To hoary age let us journey together ; 
Let us never again be divided. 


A LITTLE BIRD I AM. 


[Tne following poem was composed by Madame Guyon during 
her imprisonment. Louis X1V, who had revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, and broken up the assemblies of Protestants by force of 
arms, was afraid that, through the aid of this accomplished lady, 
another Protestantism might threaten the peace of France. He 
accordingly, in the exercise of his arbitrary power, ordered her 
to be confined in a small room in the Convent of St. Marie.] 


A LITTLE bird I am, 

Shut from the fields of air ; 
And in my cage I sit and sing, 

To Him who placed me there— 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases Thee. 


Naught have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long ; 
And He whom most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song. 
He caught and bound my wandering wing ; 
But still He bends to hear me sing. 


‘Thou hast an ear to hear, 
A heart to love and bless; 
And, though my notes were ne’er so rude, 
‘Thou wouldst not hear the less ; 
Because Thou knowest, as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires. them all. 


My cage confines me round; 
Abroad I can not fly ; 

But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty ; 

My prison walls can not control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


O, it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love, 
And in Thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind ! 
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Ons Forsign Department, 


No woman has left a more indelible name on 
French history than Marie Antoinette. Amid all 
the vicissitudes and turmoil of French national life, 
her story can never be crowded out or overlooked. 
Her image continually rises to their presence, as it 
were, in censure for the cruel fate which she met at 
the hands of the nation, as the blood of murdered 
victims is supposed to refuse to be effaced. So eager 
is this desire to learn every thing that can prove a 
key to her conduct, that a few years ago a volume of 
forged letters was published regarding her life. They 
were denounced as unjust and irresponsible at the 
moment of their publication, and were evidently the 
incentive to a very recent work in her defense by the 
director of the imperial archives in Vienna, who has 
spent years in obtaining from his documents the 
means of defending this favorite daughter of Austria. 
It would seem that we have at last in these a reliable 
guide through the labyrinth of partisan story which 
has so obscured and distorted the real life of this 
remarkable woman, 

The new matter exhumed from the archives is 
composed of the original correspondence between 
the mother of Antoinette—Maria Theresa, of Aus- 
tria—ard her embassador at the French Court, whom 
maternal solicitude had intrusted with the guardian- 
ship of a daughter scarcely fifteen years of age when 
she left the banks of the Danube to become the Dau- 
phiness of France. The mother had bidden her agent 
to send her a secret report of all the actions of the 
daughter, public and private, by means of a special 
courier, who was thus for years the unsuspected mes- 
sage-bearer between Maria Theresa and Count Ar- 
genteau. The letters show the zeal and ardor with 
which the mother wrote, for many a harsh expression 
is stricken out and replaced by a milder one, and an 
occasional postscript is added as explanation to the 
finished page. And the austerity with which the em- 
bassador was charged in his office of Mentor may be 
seen in the fact that the incipient queen is often con- 
gratulated by her mother on the circumstance that he 
is satisfied with her conduct. The empress some- 
times complains to him that her daughter’s letters are 
usually meaningless and destitute of information, and 
bids him make up the deficiency by his care. He 
therefore does not hesitate to conceal even the small- 
est of the peccadilloes of his august ward and pupil, 
consisting of a too boisterous ride in the park of 








Versailles, or a petulant answer to the censures and 
annoyances of four princess-aunts who were very dis- 
agreeable to the young queen of the future. Marie 
Antoinette was quite fond of horseback exercise, and 
indulged in it too much in the opinion of her mother, 
and receives a very severe scolding for having once 
engaged in the sport “en homme!” Then again she 
is warned to pay more attention to her dress, and es- 
pecially to wear a whalebone corset, that she may 
acquire a slender figure. She is aiso bidden to dance 
with more care than in Vienna, to read serious books, 
and play the harp. Argenteau praises her in one 
letter for having performed these duties well, although 
they were not at all congenial. ‘The mother was also 
very desirous that the daughter should cultivate a 
lofty respect for her husband, and treat him in all 
cases with the greatest reverence, which it seemed 
often difficult for the poor child to do, for she once 
speaks of him in a letter to her mother as “ that poor 
man,” for which faux fas she receives a sound scolding. 
Maiie was disgusted with many thipgs at the French 
Court, especially at the presence every-where of the 
notorious favorite of the king—Madame du Barry— 
and would have refused to associate with her but for 
the admonitions of the mother to forget the purity and 
simplicity of her German home, and adapt herself to 
the court in which she was to live. And thus the 
Story goes on year by year, proving to us that Marie 
Antoinette was, to a great degree, sacrificed to the 
ambition of her mother and the Court of Austria, and 
forced to play a part that was most uncongenial to 
her. She was allied to a man who was a dolt beside 
her, and whom she could neither mold to her wishes 
nor control by her power. She was continually tor- 
mented by censures from home and suspicions in her 
own court, and, on the whole, we judge, far more 
sinned against than sinning. 


THE modern novel in England seems at present 
to be largely given over to the hands of female writers, 
who, we are sorry to say, do themselves no great 
amount of credit in their productions, most of which 
seem to be written more with a view of catching the 
popular ear and making money than to gain a solid 
reputation and be of real utility to the world. The 
number of these literary ladies is very great, and but 
few of them soar above the merest mediocrity. George 
Eliot is perhaps the only one whose productions 
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challenge serious attention, and extend the intellect- 
ual horizon of thought and feeling in any marked 
degree. She is a master at character-painting, and 
succeeds in chaining the attention of her readers; 
but the philosophical problems of humanity which 
she evolves are of a very doubtful character morally, 
however full they may be of poetic intuition. Mrs. 
Lewes—her real name—is unreached by the throng 
of rivals that follow her in this sphere. The only 
one that approaches her in depth of feeling and con- 
ception is Miss Thackeray, daughter of the celebrated 
humorist. But this lady, gifted though she is as an au- 
thoress, fails in the sharp emphasis of leading points, 
and in toning down subordinate scenes ; she is thus 
apt to degenerate into monotony. ‘The great mass 
of productions from female pens now busy in Eng- 
land, holds no ratio between quantity and quality. 
And, nevertheless, this flood of mediocrity seems to 
find an enormous sale, if we are to judge by the fre- 
quency and persistency with which it is poured out 
upon the public. 

This sad fact may find a solution in the peculiar 
social relations of the wealthy classes of England. 
Indeed, in the classes which are by no means wealthy, 
the women too often find their pride and their claim to 
being ladies in the fact that they do not need to labor, 
or at least can manage to get along without it. Of 
late years, the eager desire of English women to rise 
to a class above their own has become to be almost 
a mania ; and as soon as the head of the family can 
lay his claims to the title of “ gentleman,” the women 
of his household are, as a consequence, bound to 
consider themselves “ ladies,” and then, of course, to 
eschew all occupation. But employment of some 
kind they must have, and they can scarcely occupy 
their entire time ‘in the toilet, in riding, or in shop- 
ping. ‘The necessary hours at home must be devoted 
to reading, and with this class the popular novel is 
the fashion. And it would indeed seem as if they 
tire of novel-reading, and then take to novel-writing, 
from the vast mass of this kind of publications now 
swarming on the book-counters of England. For the 
task of writing such productions is an easy one to a 
certain sort of mind, and is a lucrative occupation 
which is not considered unladylike. Thus we explain 
the modern English novel as it comes from the pen 
of many English women, who, forgetting the reserve 
and purity of the sex in their favored isle, launch 
forth into narratives bristling with bigamy, murder, 
and all the minor crimes, related in a loose and 
maudlin style unworthy of chaste and intelligent 
women, 


We have foliowed with peculiar pleasure the festiv- 
ities in various German cities on the occasion of the 
return of the imperial birthday. Emperor William 
certainly occupies a warm place in the hearts of his 
people, who seize gladly every opportunity to do honor 
to the veteran leader of their national destiny. His 
seventy-seventh birthday was recently commemorated, 
not only by the adornment of public and private ed- 
ifices with flags and emblems, and in numerous pub- 
lic banquets, but also in many private circles of which 





the august ruler could know nothing. Never was 
popular love for sovereign more deeply grounded, 
never more unselfish and free from sycophantic sery. 
ice. Of all the numerous host that celebrated the 
festival in song and banquet, in rejoicing and speeches, 
only here and there was one who could be accused 
of having the least prospect of receiving any special 
favor from the monarch, ‘lhe German press, almost 
without exception, has done like homage to the sturdy, 
hale old man who now holds the honor of new-born 
Germany in his hands, That he is honest and true 
to the best interests of his country, all heartily be- 
lieve ; and the majority of his subjects sincerely pray 
that his noble and valuable life may be prolonged until 
the working out of some very dangerous problems on 
which hang the destinies of other nations besides his 
own, His history has been a very strange one, and 
more than full of vicissitudes, even for a ruling 
prince. The man who now is so revered by his peo- 
ple, and regarded almost as their savior, in a na- 
tional sense, we once saw hated with an indescriba- 
ble intensity in that very city which now adores him. 
He is brother of his predecessor, Frederick William 
1V, and for many years previous to the death of that 
king was the commander of his armies. As a soldier, 
he was loyal to the orders of his superior ; and when 
bidden to move on Berlin, when in a state of insur- 
rection in the famous Revolution of 1848, he entered 
the city with forty thousand men, and fought a fierce 
battle, lasting in all three days, in which thousands 
were slaughtered in the streets of the capital, and its 
houses were turned into fortresses. ‘The “ Prince of 
Prussia ” was the victor in the end; but the hatred 
engendered by his loyalty to orders was so intense 
that the king was obliged to bid him withdraw from 
the city ; and he was finally forced to retire as a black 
sheep for the king’s sins, for a time, and fled to Eng- 
land. After a season, he returned, and resumed his 
command, and, as the matter became better under- 
stood, he regained his position with the nation. On 
the death of his brother, he seized the reins with a 
firm hand, and has ever since seemed to reign with 
a conscientious desire to do his duty, whence no one 
can budge him, be it Pope or people. When France 
threatened to humiliate him and his nation, he did 
not for a moment hesitate to call out every soldier in 
his realm, and, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
head them in so many battles, that he has now ac- 
quired the surname of “ William the Victorious,” 


ABOUT a year ago, there was established in Leipsic 
a school for the theory and practice of the Kinder- 
garten, and it is now enjoying a rare success in train- 
ing young ladies to become teachers in these growing 


institutions. ‘here are two departments,—one for 
those who need a preparatory course of study for 
their work, and another into which those can pass 
immediately to the practice of teaching who have 
made a sufficient amount of preliminary study. This 
latter course requires six months, and the pupils act 
at the same time as assistants in the labors of the 
school among the children who are brought in from 
the people. ‘The expense for the young lady pupils 
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is two dollars a month, and for this they receive 
instruction from the best of teachers of both sexes. 
Last Summer, the institution graduated ten pupils 
who are already doing good work as governesses in 
various families, or as teachers in other Kindergar- 
tens, and they will soon be prepared to send out an- 
other class of finished graduates, This is largely a 
benevolent institution toward both the children and 
the young women who enjoy its advantages ; for it 
by no means pays it own way, and it is a matter of 
congratulation that under such circumstances its 
efforts have been crowned with such signal success. 


_It is opening up another field of employment for 


worthy young women in Germany, and leading the 
way to a more general employment there of women 
in the work of elementary instruction. 


A VERY sweet savor hovers over the name of Pres- 
ident Lette in Berlin, who was thus named from the 
fact that for many years he was called to preside over 
nearly every benevolent enterprise undertaken in the 
Prussian capital. And though for some years he 
has slept the sleep of the just, his spirit is still extant 





with his followers, who now love to do good deeds in 
hisname. The Lette Association recently established 
a training printing-office with a view of teaching girls 
and women the art of type-setting, that they might 
have one more occupation open to them; and the 
results have been very gratifying. The number of 
young ladies now learning that art is thirty. ‘They 
are said to be very industrious and ambitious ; and 
in most instances a few weeks suffice to enable 
them to perform simple work with passable rapid- 
ity. The managers are already surprised at the 
applications for admission from good families, which 
are so numerous that they can not all be gratified 
for seme time, or until the first class have com- 
pleted their course and found employment, of 
which there promises to be no lack, The demand 
for these women on the part of other offices is very 
great, and one publisher in Berlin has given a stand- 
ing order for all the female compositors which the 
Association can turn out for a long time. They also 
desire to send some of the girls to other cities, with 
a view to breaking the ice in these, in order to show 
them what women can accomplish in type-setting. 





Ay Hotes, 


WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 

CLOSELY upon the account of the grand jubilee 
offered him by his numerous friends, in commemo- 
ration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his director- 
ship of the Royal Academy of Munich, comes the 
sad intelligence of the death of Wm. von Kaulbach, 
Germany’s most gifted and most eminent painter. 
While we were rejoicing over the honors paid him 
by a multitude of friends, extending from the king 
to the humble artisan and student, our hearts are 
truly saddened by the intelligence that his skillful 
and creative pencil has ceased forever. Born in 
1805, he had nearly reached the allotted age of man, 
and had filled up those years with industries truly 
remarkable. A student of the yet greater Cornelius, 
at Dusseldorf, and accompanying him to Munich, to 
Kaulbach was intrusted the execution of some of his 
master’s most celebrated cartoons. A long and 
friendly intercourse with Cornelius naturally resulted 
in the pupils imbibing much of the spirit and style 
of his master. While thus influenced to adopt the 
symbolic, idealistic manner of Cornelius, he was 
never a slavish pupil and imitator, but early took 
rank as an originator and master. His ‘* Mad-house,” 
executed in his twenty-fourth year, was engraved, 
and gave Kaulbach a European reputation. He 
has been most happy in the conception and ex- 
ecution of those semi-mythical, semi-historic char- 
acters connected with German history and literature, 
and thus ever kept himself near the hearts of his 
countrymen, In his grander works he leaped over 
national boundaries and national prejudices, and 





appealed to the thought and to the heart of universal 
humanity. Of this grander and broader character 
are his “Blooming Period of Grecian History,” 
“Battle of the Huns,” “ Building of the Tower of 
Babel,” “The Era of the Reformation,” and, most 
of all, his “Capture of Jerusalem by the Romans 
under Titus.” Those who have seen these pictures 
in the New Museum, at Berlin, must ever remembery 
with keenest delight, the impressions made by their 
study. The engravings of these paintings have 
made the groupings familiar to many who have never 
visited Europe, but the full power of the works is re- 
alized only by the coloring and grand accompani- 
ments of the originals. It is said that the cartoon 
of “The Era of the Reformation,” lies rolled up in 
the warehouse of a merchant in Providence or Fall 
River. If this be so, the sad error should be early 
corrected, and this masterpiece of this great painter 
be placed in a position where it can do its legitimate 
work of educating and delighting the visitor, Why 
will not the National Academy of Design take this 
matter in hand? 


— The first biography of Cornelius that promises 
to be at all worthy of this great painter, is Ernst 
Forster’s “ Peter von Cornelius ;” the first volume 
of which has recently been published, and a second, 
and concluding volume, is promised during the year. 
What adds immensely to the value, and intensifies 
the interest of the work, is the incorporation into it 
of numerous letters, written to Cornelius by many 
leading men of his day, on a great variety of subjects. 
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These give a very fine photograph of the times ; and 
the whole work promises to be a very valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the moderh German school 
of painting. 

— During the month of May there was inaugu- 
rated at Milan, Italy, a very rare and unique exhibi- 
tion. Among the ancient families of Milan are art 
treasures of inconceivable value, that rarely meet the 
public gaze. Unlike most of the collections in Rome 
and Florence, these collections in Milan have been 
regarded strictly private. Hence, few of the public 
have had opportunity of studying them. The mem- 
bers of the noble families have arranged to hold an 
exhibition of these art treasures in a magnificent hall 
in the public gardens, and throw all open gratui- 
tously to the public. The Government and the va- 
rious Churches have promised generous support, and 
this may be looked upon as one of the grandest op- 
portunities for the study of rare art that Italy has 
recently presented. 


— Notwithstanding the doubts that some have 
attempted to throw upon the genuineness of the 
Di Cesnola Collection in New York, the general 
himself believes still in the efficacy of digging. 
His purpose was to visit Paphos, in Cyprus; but 
want of funds has compelled him to postpone these 
excavations till his treasury may be replenished. 
He is at present employing about eighty men in this 
work, and seems to have recently discovered some 
works of rare interest. It is too bad that all other 
nations should be awake to the importance of these 
things, and we ourselves still hesitate, and lose the 
opportunity of enriching our country with these 
helps in the study of history and treasures of a 
former civilization. 


— The late Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design in New York was probably one of the 
"most successful of that institution during the nearly 
a half century of its history. It contained four hun- 
dred and twenty pieces. ‘Ihe superiority of the Ex- 
hibition is largely due to the more generous and 
liberal policy pursued by the academicians them- 
selves. ‘They visited the studios of the artists, and 
exhorted them to contribute their best work, and 
the appeal was not unheeded. The internal difii- 
culties of the Academy have been largely due to the 
unfortunate character of its organization. It is copied 
from the Royal Academy of England, and has intro- 
duced from that country certain features that are 
well enough for an aristocratic society, where social 
distinctions are, to a great degree, based on caste, 
but which, in a free government, like our own, are 
specially offensive. There are two grades, namely, 
the Academicians and the Associates. These do not 
stand in the relationship of two houses or advisory 
boards, but the exclusive control is in the hands 
of the Academicians, and the Associates have little 
to say, except as they may be elevated to the rank 
of the Academician by the graciousness of this close 
corporation. The result has been, as must ever be 
the case under like circumstances, the awaking, in 
the minds of the Associates, of jealousies and 











hatreds, which have been exceedingly prejudical to 
art and art interests, 


— J. F. Weir has created a decided sensation by 
his last painting, “‘The Confessional.” It is not 
frequent that so much is said fro and con over an 
American painting. Adverse criticism and decided 
commendation have succeeded each other in rapid 
alternation. Yet, on the whole, a painting that has 
awakened so decidedly the attention of the artists 
themselves, as well as the amateur public, must have 
very strong points—probably, like all things human, 
having strong excellencies and as striking defects, 
Mr. Weir has certainly succeeded in gaining the 
public thought; and we are glad of it, for he is one 
of our most cultured and successful art teachers, 


— The fearful extravagance practiced upon some 
of our public buildings has challenged the attention 
of governments, both State and National. The evil 
is apparent, but the remedy is not readily at hand, 
Various suggestions have appeared from time to time. 
Governors of States have discussed the question, and 
recommended certain policies by which the public 
could secure appropriate architecture for its public 
buildings, and yet guard the treasury against the 
shameless plunderings which it has suffered. Gov- 
ernor Dix, of New York, in his message, recom- 
mended “ to place the construction of all public build- 
ings, to be erected at the expense of the State, under 
a single superintending architect.” By this means 
he hoped a remedy would be provided “ against de- 
fective estimates of cost and changes of plan, involv- 
ing additional expense.” Against these views of 
Governor Dix, the Board of Trustees of the “Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects” have presented their 
protest to the Legislature of New York. They claim 
that the prevention of extravagance, false estimates, 
etc., will not thus be secured, as is clearly shown by 
the sums expended upon the post-office buildings of 
New York, Boston, etc., the estimate and limitation 
of the former being $3,000,000, and having already 
cost $5,900,000 ; while the estimate of the latter was 
$1,500,000, and it has already cost $2,768,000. This 
same society argue that the eight-hour rule has been 
immensely mischievous in its effects upon building 
interests, and vastly promotive of the evils complained 
of. The conclusion is reached in this protest that 
the only way is to leave open all these interests to 
competitive architects, and have the whole detail of 
the work superintended by an honest and competent 
commission. If such can not secure the desired re- 
sults, no one-man power will save the governments, 
either State or National, from the effects of incom- 
petency or dishonesty. 


— We notice, with unmingled pleasure, the won- 
derful improvements that are made from time to time 
in photography. Heliotypy seems best wna to 
the reproduction of works of art. ArchiteCPural 
monuments, statuary, paintings, drawings, and en- 
gravings are taken with wonderful fidelity by this pro- 
cess, and schools of design, colleges of the fine arts, 
etc., are enabled thus to enrich their collections at 
comparatively small cost. The choicest works of the 
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galleries of the Old World are thus made familiar to 
the student, and he seems to live in the presence and 
companionship of the finest architecture of the world. 
We would call attention to the recent reproduction, 
by the heliotype process, of the famous Boydell illus- 
trations of Shakespeare. The original engravings 
of this wonderful series numbered one hundred, and 
were executed at the enormous cost of $5,000,000. 
Alderman Boydell employed some of the most emi- 
nent painters of England, such as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Barry, Fuseli, etc., and then executed the en- 
gravings in the very highest style of art then known. 
The cost of the collection to the original subscribers 
was $1,000. These are now being reduced from folio 
to quarto size in twenty-five numbers of four plates 
each, with descriptive text, at the cost of one dollar 
anumber. This will give an opportunity for a large 
class of our citizens to become acquainted with this 
magnificent Boydell collection. A few were shown at 
the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, last year. 


— Mr.. Theodore Thomas must be voted a distin- 
guished success in his efforts to introduce to the 
American public the higher orchestra. Every-where 
has he been welcomed, and it may be safely asserted 
that an unexpected response has been made by the 
American people to this claim for their patronage. 
It had been claimed that the average public could 





appreciate or care for nothing more elaborate than a 
waltz, polka, or march. But it is safe to assert that 
Mr. Thomas’s success has been up to the average 
success met with by the leaders of orchestra in Ger- 
many. Especially when we contrast the very high 
rates of admission to the Thomas concerts with the 
German rates, is the result doubly gratifying to our 
American pride. The charges for the Thomas con- 
certs have been from seventy-five cents to three dol- 
lars, according to locality and eligibility of seat; or 
at least eight or ten times the price paid by the citizens 
of Berlin to attend the best garden orchestral con- 
certs of their best leaders. Liebig, of Berlin, was 
the leader of an orchestra that ranked next to that of 
the Royal Opera-house. ‘The season tickets to these 
orchestral concerts could be purchased eight for a 
Prussian thaler, or some nine cents gold each. Yet» 
at even these rates, Liebig began thirty-three years 
ago in Berlin, with a very small audience ; but, by 
heroic persistence, raised the taste of the mass of the 
people to appreciate the best music of the masters ; 
and ere his death he had the satisfaction to see his 
concerts crowded with an attentive and delighted 
public, This is very encouraging to Mr. Thomas; 
and we trust that the recent testimonial made by New 
York friends, in the shape of a silver urn containing 
$3,500, may encourage him to press on in his noble 
mission. 





Gurrent History, 


A Few of the leading events in Spanish history 
for April are briefly as follows: ‘The Carlists in the 
North of Spain organized a Government with a reg- 
ular Cabinet, in which General Elio is the Minister 
of War; Admiral Vinalet, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs ; and Senor Pinal, Minister of Finance and the 
Interior.—The Carlist General Saballs and all his 
staff were recently captured by the Republican troops 
near Vich; but Saballs, with some of his officers, 
subsequently escaped, and crossed the frontier into 
France.—It is officially announced that all slaves 
furnished to the Spanish army in Cuba will be organ- 
ized under white officers, to serve five years, and then 
be regarded free. Their compensation is to be the 
Same as regular troops. Free colored persons who 
enlist will be assigned to transport duty.—Three mill- 
ion reals intended for the Carlists have been seized 
by the Republicans in Santander.—After an obstinate 
siege of nearly two months, the Carlist city of Bilbao 
fell, May 3oth, into the hands of the Republican 
troops. A deputation of volunteers from Bilbao vis- 
itedj4General Manuel La Concha, who had been op- 
erating in the rear of the insurgents, and informed 
him that the Carlists had retired. Concha immedi- 
ately communicated the intelligence to Marshal Ser- 
rano, and the latter replied by telegraph, granting to 
Concha the honor of first entering Bilbao.—A decree 
has been issued in Madrid calling for a levy of all 





persons liable to military duty over nineteen years 
of age. 


— The following is the summary of news from Yo- 
kohama received up to March 27th: The attention 
of the Japanese Government is now closely occupied 
with the subject of treaty revision. Two officers of 
the Foreign Department, especially qualified for this 
duty, have been appointed to draw up the Japanese 
proposals. Daijokuan, the privy councilor, bestows 
unprecedented attention upon the matter, and San 
Jio Daijin, the mikado’s chief minister, is for the 
first time engaged in discussing the details with the 
Foreign Office. No time, however, has been fixed for 
a public declaration of intentions, 


— The famine in India has sensibly abated; the 
accumulation of provisions furnished by the Govern- 
ment up to April roth was thought sufficient to pre- 
vent further suffering. 


— April 22d, the president vetoed the Senate bill 
for the inflation of the national currency. The bill 
provided for an increase of forty-four million dollars 
in legal tenders, and limited the greenback circulation 
to four hundred million dollars. 

— The Prussian Reichstag, on the roth of Ap7il, 


fixed the strength of the army at 401,000 men, and 
the period of service at seven years. 
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— April 8th, the French Government received 
official dispatches announcing the escape of Roche- 
fort and his companions. Later information devel- 
ops the fact that a vessel was fitted out by his friends 
in England and France, and sent to his rescue. The 
case promises to furnish a subject for arbitration. 


— April 29th, a decree Ly Captain-General Concha 
establishes an extraordinary contribution of ten per 
cent on all incomes exceeding one thousand dollars 
annually. Only the army and navy are excepted. 
‘The proceeds of the tax are destined to the payment 
of the public debt and the redemption of the paper 
currency. 


— Advices from Venezuela to the 12th ult. say 
Pulgar, Governor of Maracaibo, had fied from the 
province, the people having revolted against his des- 
potic rule. He went to the island of Oruba, and 
thence to Kingston. It is reported that President 
Blanco has offered him the mission to France, to 
keep him out of the country. 


— The battle of Guayamas was the hardest fight 
that the Cubans have had. General Arminau had 
three thousand men, but the rebels attacked him so 
suddenly that he had all he could do to form. Bas- 
cones, with a column of two thousand, was scarcely 
out of Puerto Principe, on the way to assist Arm- 
inau, before he was also attacked by the insurgents. 
The loss on both sides was very severe. 


— Early in April, the Mississippi River burst over 
the levees near New Orleans, and afterward at sev- 
eral points along its southern course, and flooded 
the adjoining country for miles, Great suffering and 
destitution was consequently occasioned. The long 
continuation of high water aggravated the condition 
of those already left homeless by the ravages of 
the flood, 


— April 16th,.the contesting Governors of Arkan- 
sas, Brooks and Baxter, attempted to gain possession 
of the office by force ; and for the purpose fortified 
their respective positions in the capital with military. 
A slight skirmish occurred between the opposing 
forces April 21st, and another on May 4th. Presi- 
dent Grant has referred them to the courts for a 
decision of their contested claims. 


— April 16th, the General Transatlantic Company’s 
steamship ZL’Amerique, which left New York for 
Havre, April 4th, was abandoned by a cowardly crew 
near Brest. The officers of the vessel concluded 
that because she had sprung a leak, she was in a 
sinking condition. Two days later she was picked 
up by a British vessel and towed into Plymouth in 
good condition, water having leaked into only one of 
her compartments, A sad commentary on French 
seamanship, 


— April 17th, the thirty-third and final ballot for 
the election of Sumner’s successor was cast, and re- 
sulted in the election of Governor Washburn. The 
following are the figures: Whole number of votes, 
267 ; necessary to a choice, 134. William B, Wash- 
burn, 151; Curtis, 64; Dawes, 26; Adams, 15; 





Loring, 4; Banks, 4; Wendell Phillips, 1; Stephen 
N. Gifford, 1; John G. Whittier, 1. The president 
said: “It appears that William B. Washburn js 
chosen senator ;” and declared the convention ad. 
journed. 


— In the House of Commons, April 16th, Sir Staf. 
ford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, sub- 
mitted the annual budget, the leading features of 
which are as follows: Total gross revenue of the 
United Kingdom in the year ended March 31, 1874, 
amounted to £77,335,000, exceeding the low esti- 
mates £3,574,000. ‘Total gross expenditures for the 
same year, £76,456,000. This includes the sum 
paid for the Geneva award, but does not embrace the 
expenses of the Ashantee War. The excess of ex. 
penditures over the estimate was £1,156,000. The 
total revenue for the current financial year, ending 
March 31, 1875, is estimated at £77,995,000, and 
the total expenditures at £72,503,000, leaving a sur- 
plus of £5,492,000. These estimates are virtually 
based on Mr. Gladstone’s figures. 


— April 18th, M. Bertholdi, French Minister, and 
Postmaster-General Creswell agreed upon a basis of 
a postal treaty between France and the United States 
which will establish an international rate of nine 
cents, or fifty centimes, for each half-ounce in this 
country, or ten grammes in France ; each country to 
retain postage collected therein, and to pay for trans- 
portation of mails to the other. Prepayment will be 
optional, but want of it will subject letters to a fine 
of five cents, or twenty-five centimes, to be retained 
by the countries collecting. There are to be no 
postal accounts between the two countries. A formal 
ratification of the postal treaty with Japan has been 
exchanged. The treaty provides for an international 
rate of twelve cents a half-ounce, but is not to go 
into effect until after six months from the time the 
Government of Japan shall notify the United States 
of its readiness for the withdrawal of our present 
postal agents in that country. 


— A letter from Odessa, in the Russian St. Peters- 
burg Gazette, says that the’ German colonists in 
Southern Russia are now emigrating in such num- 
bers that the exodus reminds one of that of the Tar- 
tars from the Crimea in the years 1859 and 1861. In 
January and February whole trains full of these emi- 
grants were to be seen proceeding toward the frontier. 
Entire villages, such as those of Landau and Neu- 
danzig, in the government of Kherson, have lost 
their inhabitants. The colonists have sold their es- 
tates—in some cases four hundred dessiatins in ex- 
tent—their cattle, and all their movable property, 
Most of them have gone. The reasons alleged for 
this emigration are the gradual exhaustion of the 
soil, the bad harvests, the withdrawal of the privi- 
leges formerly enjoyed by the colonists, and their 
newly decreed liability to military service. 


— The Government botanist who is surveying in 
Australia mentions, in an official dispatch, a fig-tree 
which in size far surpasses the far-famed trees in the 
Yosemite country. ‘This tree, three feet from the 
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ground, measures one hundred and fifty feet in cir- 
cumference, and at fifty-five feet—where it sends 
forth giant branches—the trunk measures eighty feet 
round. 

— The Artists’ Benevolent Institution of Great 
Britain reports its income last year at £2,736; and 
£1,970 was distributed among ninety-eight appli- 
cants for relief. 

—The number of Catholic peers in Great Britain 
and Ireland, including dukes, marquises, earls, vis- 
counts, and barons, is thirty-five, and the number of 
Catholic baronets is forty-nine. 

— The new musket for the Prussian army (Man- 
ser’s system) carries a bullet 2,100 paces. The 
needle-gun only carried 1,000 paces, and the Chasse- 
pot 1,200 paces. 

— Paris contains at present 1,851,792 inhabitants. 
In 1869, the number was only 1,825,274. In 1866, 
the males exceeded the females by 84,648, while in 
1872, that difference was reduced to 12,656. 

—The Foreign Minister of Austro-Hungary is 
making preparations for an international congress on 
sanitary matters and quarantine, to which represent- 
atives of all nations will be invited. 

—Dr. Burmeister is engaged on a work upon the 
Argentine States, to be completed in twenty volumes, 
and the Republic has granted him twenty thousand 
dollars to aid him to meet the heavy outlay incurred 
by so colossal a work. 


— Admiral Tucker, who was sent out by Colonel 
Prado to explore the Peruvian branches of the Ama- 
zon, has finished the work, and is in Lima, expecting 
to publish the valuable data he has collected during 
the exploration. 

— The Opinione says that, in spite of the law, sup- 
pressing religious corporations, there exists in the 
Province of Florence alone, at the present time, 123 
free societies, comprising no less than 2,015 persons 
of both sexes, vowed to a religious life. 


— Wild coffee-trees have been discovered growing 
in California. ‘Ihis valuable crop is likely to be 
added to the other products of the State, which now 
yields gold, wheat, barley, tobacco, tea, live stock, 
and all the fruits of the tropic and the temperate 
zones, 


— The mineral products of Nova Scotia, the past 
year, were 1,051,467 tons of coal, worth $2,659,347 ; 
11,852 ounces of gold, worth $219,290; 3,500 tons 
of iron, 120,000 tons of plaster, and 2,820 tons of 
freestone. There is a prospect of an increased pro- 
duct the present year. 


— The Khedive of Egypt is collecting for a library, 
which he has founded at Cairo, the valuable Arabic 
manuscripts preserved in mosques and monasteries 
throughout his dominions, He has already secured 
thirty copies of the Koran, one of which is 1,150 
years old. 


—The Mississippi Legislature has passed a law 
providing that no person should be licensed to sell 


liquor without first securing the signatures of more 
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than one-half of the men over twenty-one years of 
age, and of women over eighteen years of age, in 
the township or municipal corporation where he pro- 
poses to open his bar, requesting that such license 
be granted. 


—Some of the records of the town of Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, dating back to 1657, when Alexander 
Standish, son of Miles Standish, was town clerk, 
have recently been unearthed ; also some of the rec- 
ords of 1665, one of which reads as follows: “ Voted 
that the town clerk purchase one half-quire of paper 
for the use of the town.” M 

—The London 7imes correspondent at Berlin 
states that two men-of-war will be shortly dispatched 
to protect German interests in China and Japan. On 
their arrival, the German squadron on the East Asian 
shores will number seventy guns, of which sixteen 
are of the heaviest caliber. 


— The Bank of France is beginning to withdraw 
from circulation its notes of twenty francs, which will 
be replaced by gold coin, the reserve of that metal 
amounting to 800,000,000. As for the notes of five 
francs, they have almost entirely disappeared before 
the invasion of the silver pieces of the same value. 


— The actual expenditure incurred by the Shah of 
Persia during his stay at Buckingham Palace last 
Summer amounts to something more than £6,000, 
of which about one-third has to be provided by a 
vote of Parliament, and the remainder will be defrayed 
out of the queen’s privy purse. By far the largest 
item of the total is that for fruit supplied to the Shah 
and his suite—a very intelligible source of expense. 
But one learns with surprise that the bill for wine is 
no less than £1,400—a rather startling item, consider- 
ing that the followers of the Prophet are supposed 
to be total abstainers, and the Persians look upon 
themselves as being the most orthodox among true 
believers. 


— The German Federal Council has approved a 
bill enacting that, in place of the paper currency to 
be withdrawn from circulation in the Federal States 
up to the 31st of December, 1875, imperial treasury 
notes of five, twenty-five, and fifty marks shall be 
issued. The total amount of these notes is fixed at 
120,000,000 of marks (40,000,000 thalers), and is 
to be allotted to the Federal States in proportion to 
the number of their inhabitants. The German paper 
currency will by this means be reduced by 27,000,000 
thalers, 


— The new English Ministry is about to signalize 
its accession to the office by two appointments which 
will secure the approbation of the thinking pub- 
lic. The first is that of a Minister of Education, 
who will have charge of all matters pertaining to 
education —scientific, artistic, or scholastic. The 
other is that of a royal commissioner to inquire into 
various subjects connected with the general organi- 
zation of the civil service. This does not come one 
whit too soon, as the service is in a generally disor- 
ganized state. The commission is to be presided 
over by Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
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VERIFICATION OF DEATH.—The prize of five thou- 
sand francs given to the Academy of Medicine, 
France, to be awarded to the discoverer of a simple 
and easy process by which any illiterate person might 
be able to ascertain, without a doubt, whether death 
had really and irrevocably taken place, was divided 
among four competitors. If a portion of the body 
be rubbed with a coarse, wet towel, or with the back 
of a knife, and then be left exposed to the air, in the 
course of a few hours the skin will have become 
transparent and like parchment, if death has really 
occurred. If a light be held to the top of a finger at 
a moderate distance, a blister will be formed ; if this 
contain serosity, there is still life in the body. If the 
skin be touched with a piece of burning charcoal, if 
death is complete, it will become livid, a blister will 
be raised, filled with vapor, and having no serosity 
nor appearance of reaction. Putrefaction is also sat- 
isfactory evidence of ‘death, but this can not be 
waited for. 

Swirt TELEGRAPHY.— The new automatic tele- 
graph instrument—lately introduced—is destined to 
become of immense importance to the future of tele- 
graphy throughout the world. By the new combina- 
tion of chemistry and mechanism, the speed is appar- 
ently almost unlimited; messages, at the rate of 
twelve hundred words or six thousand letters a min- 
ute, being easily transmitted with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Hitherto the speed attainable over circuits of 
similar length, by the ordinary automatic system, did 
not exceed two hundred letters a minute. 


Frocs AS BAROMETERS.—lIn certain countries, 
frogs are used as barometers ; the kind obtained for 
the purpose being the green tree-frog. ‘They are 
confined in a tall glass bottle containing a little wooden 
ladder. The frog always climbs to the top of the 
ladder in fine weather, and descends at the approach 
of foul weather. This is certainly a cheap, novel, 
and interesting weather-,lass, and easily attainable 
where the green tree-frog can be procured in its 
native state. 


A Livinc SKELETON. —In some of the country 
towns of England there is upon exhibition a strange 
phenomenon—a living skeleton. He is about thirty- 
five years of age, nearly five feet in height, and 
weighs forty-nine pounds. He has never been ill, 
and is not unusually sensitive to heat or cold, and, 
with the exception of his personal appearance, is 
constituted similarly to other men. His legs and 
arms are only bones, unusually small, covered with 
muscles so very minute that only with difficulty can 
their outlines be felt or seen. His head is large, the 
teeth are prominent, his face extremely attenuated, 
his eyes blue and without lashes. He has thick, 
brown, straight hair; thin, sparse eyebrows, and no 





hair upon any other portion of his body. The skin 
of his cheeks is drawn tightly over the projections of 
the bone, and the lower part of the face is wrinkled 
and withered. The man eats, drinks, sleeps, smokes, 
and takes exercise like any other mortal. The only 
faculties apparently defective are his speech and 
hearing. He speaks in deep, sepulchral tones. He 
can walk a mile or two without fatigue ; shakes hands 
strongly and heartily, and breathes naturally. For 
ten years there has been no alteration in his size or 
weight. 


SounD.—In an airless world not a sound could 
ever be heard. A clock placed under the receiver 
of an air-pump in such a way that the striking of the 
clapper will continue after the air has been exhausted, 
is a practical experiment of the truth of the above 
statement. While the receiver is full of air, the 
sound will be quite audible; when the air is ex- 
hausted, there will be perfect silence. If the air be 
again introduced, there will be a slight sound, which 
will grow in intensity as the air becomes denser. At 
the top of the highest mountains the report of a pis- 
tol is scarcely louder than the noise of an ordinary 
fire-cracker, let off at the level of the sea. Above 
three miles in the air, dead silence reigns. But clouds 
facilitate the transmission of sound, The whistle of 
a steam-engine can be heard ten thousand feet in the 
air. The barking of a dog, and the report of a gun, 
rise to six thousand feet ; the shouts of a human be- 
ing toeight thousand feet ; but above sixteen thousand 
feet a sound rarely, if ever, reaches. 


Lemons.—Said an eminent physician not long ago, 
“Tf people only knew what healthy fruit lemons are, 
and their efficacy in curing certain diseases, there 
would be, comparatively, little call for my services.” 
There is scarcely a physical ill to which flesh and 
blood are heir, that lemons, properly used, would not 
prevent, ameliorate, or wholly remove. A lemon 
eaten night and morning, without sugar, has been 
known to cure obstinate cases of chronic rheumatism. 
The juice of lemons is good, used as a liniment, for 
neuralgia. Half a lemon eaten, without sugar, every 
morning before breakfast, is considered an excellent 
remedy for dyspepsia, constipation, and kindred dis- 
eases. Also, to cure corns: Cut a piece of a lemon 
large enough to place over a corn, and bind it upon 
the troublous part at night. A number of applica- 
tions may be required, but perseverance in the use 
of this remedy will cure the most severely painful 
corns. Lemonade-is the most refreshing, and decid- 
edly the most healthy beverage for use during the 
Summer season. Then lemon-juice is one of the best 
things to take ink-spots out of white clothing, ordi- 
nary plain carpets, or any article where the acid of 
the fruit will not change the color of the garment, 
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It reads like an advertisement for a patent medicine, 
does n’t it ? 

A NIGHT-BLOSSOMING TREE.—A very remarkable 
tree, named the “ Sorrowful-tree,” because it flour- 
ishes only at night, is found near Bombay, in the 
island of Goa. At twilight no flowers are discerni- 
ble ; but later, the tree will be well-nigh covered with 
them. They are very fragrant. They can not endure 
the light nor the heat of the sun. When that great 
round globe appears in the heavens, the blooms either 
close their petals or fall to the ground. Thus, day 
after day, the blossoms fail to appear or impart fra- 
grance. Year after year they yield their constant 
sweetness to the midnight air. 


RaILway SIGNALS.—One whistle signifies down 
brakes ; two whistles signify off brakes ; three whistles 
signify back up; continued whistles signify danger ; 
rapid, short whistles, a cattle alarm. A sweeping 
parting of the hands on the level of the eyes means 
go ahead; downward motion of the hands with ex- 
tended arms signifies stop. Red flag signifies danger 
when waved upon the track ; a red flag fastened erect 
by thé road-side signifies danger ahead ; red flag car- 
ried upon a locomotive signifies a locomotive follow- 
ing ; red flag hoisted at a station is a signal to stop. 
A lantern raised at night and lowered vertically is a 
signal to start; a lantern swung in a circle signifies 
back the train; a lantern swung at right angles across 
the track means stop. 


CurE FoR A FeLon.—Upon the first suspicion or 
appearance of a felon, take some spirits of turpentine 
in a cup, dip the finger in it, and then hold the hand 
near a hot fire until dry ; then dip it in again, and dry 
it by the fire, repeating the process until the pain 
ceases. The next day, with a sharp knife, pare off 
the thick skin, and you will find something having 
te appearance of honey-comb, filled with clear water; 
open the cells, and the felon is dead. If too far ad- 
vanced for the remedy to effect a cure, the felon will 
still be benefited, for it will be much less painful. 
Never draw it. 


GIGANTIC CU1TLE-FISH.— We are indebted to W. 
Saville Kent, through the Popular Science Review, 
for the following interesting facts concerning these 
strange animals. ‘The cuttle-fish—in association with 
the calamaries or squids—is referred by naturalists to 
that division of the cephalopod (head-footed) mol- 
lusca, termed the decapoda, all its representatives 
having ten arms wherewith to grapple for and seize 
its prey. Two of these arms are much longer than 
the remaining eight, and technically termed the Zen- 


tacula, in contradistinction to the ordinary shorter ap- 


pendages, recognized as arms. The internal cuttle- 
bone is a narrow, horny, more or less transparent 
pen, which, in combination with the largely developed 
ink-bag of these creatures, has sécured for them the 
popular title of pen-and-ink fish. From time immemo- 
rial, tradition has assigned to certain members of this 
calamary tribe, proportions exceeding those of any 
authenticated representative. 

Pliny relates a narrative of one of these creatures, 


| destroyed on the coast of Spain. The head of the 
monster was stated to be the size of a cask, and one 
of the arms to have measured thirty feet. ‘The man- 
ner in which it is said to have driven away dogs by 
the terror of its breath, and to have used its formi- 
dable arms as clubs against its aggressors, and other 
equally extraordinary attributes assigned to the ani- 

' mal, before it was finally overpowered, bear upon 

their face the stamp of exaggeration. 

Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen, wrote—with equal 
unscrupulousness—in 1754, of a terrible and pro- 
digious monster which he named the kraken. He 
says: “The Norwegian fishermen sometimes find un- 
expected shallows, when a short distance out at sea, 
the depth suddenly diminishing from one hundred 
fathoms to twenty or thirty. Then they know that 
the kraken is rising, and immediately retreat. His 
back first appears, looking like a number of small 
islands; his arms rise above the surface like the 
masts of a vessel, and are said to have power to grasp 
the largest man-of-war, and pull it to the bottom.” 
Emerging from the doubt and mystery which en- 
shrouds the history of the kraken, we approach the 
firmer ground of modern investigation. 

Peron (1824) relates an account of a calamary ob- 
served floating near Van Diemen’s Land, The body 
of the monster resembled a cask, and its large arms 
the appearance of snakes writhing in the water. In 
the same year Quoy and Graimard encountered in 
the Atlantic, near the equator, the debris of an enor- 
mous specimen, the greater portion of which, includ- 
ing the tentacles, had been devoured by the sharks 
and sea-birds. That remaining was estimated to 
weigh one hundred pounds, and was secured and 
placed in the Paris Museum. 

In 1861, M. Bouyer, Commandant of the A/ecton, 
gave a description of a gigantic calamary, encoun- 
tered by that vessel near the island of Madeira. The 
monster was discovered about midday, floating at 
the surface of the water, and the vessel being stopped, 
steps were taken to effect its capture. A volley of 
bullets first discharged caused the animal to plunge 
beneath the ship; reappearing on the other side, it 
was attacked with harpoons and fire-arms, neither of 
which seemed to make much impression on its soft, 
yielding flesh. After diving and reappearing several 
times, one ball struck it with marked effect; it im- 
mediately discharged a quantity of foam, mixed with 
blood, having a strong, musky odor. The sailors 
were anxious to lower the boats and carry on the at- 
tack at closer quarters, but the captain forbade them, 
fearing the creature’s arms might seize and capsize 
them, At this point a noose was successfully cast 
over the animal’s body; but, owing to the smooth- 
ness of the latter, failed to tighten upon it until it 
arrived at the posterior extremity, just where the 
broad expanding fins took their origin. ‘he greater 
portion of the body being already out of the water, 
efforts were made to hoist the monster on deck. The 
enormous weight caused the rope to cut the animal 
completely through ; the posterior part with the fins, 
was brought on board, but the head, arms, and én- 





tacula disappeared beneath the waves, and were not 
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seen again. The length of this gigantic calamary was 
estimated to be thirty feet. The color was brick red ; 
its long fusiform body remarkably thick in the center ; 
the eyes of an enormous size, fixed and ghastly ; and 
the fins at the posterior extremity rounded and very 
large and fleshy. 

Within the last few months a sensation has been 
caused throughout the scientific world by the report 





from Newfoundland of a gigantic cephalopod lately | 


encountered by two fishermen, in the vicinity of Con- 
ception Bay. The fishermen noticed, at a short dis- 
tance from them, a dark, shapeless mass, floating on 
the water. 
wrecked vessel, they rowed to it, and one of them 
struck it with a boat-hook. Instantly it became ani- 
mated, and, opening out like a huge umbrella, dis- 
played to view a pair of prominent, ghastly, green 
eyes of enormous size, which glared at them fiercely; 
its huge, parrot-like beak at the same time opening 
in a savage and threatening manner. The monster, 


Thinking it a part of the cargo of some | 





but a few feet from the boat, shot out several lon 
corpse-like, fleshy arms, and, grappling for the boat, 
sought to envelop it in their livid folds. Two of the 
arms reached the boat, and, in consequence of its 
length, one went completely over and beyond it. At 
that moment one of the men fortunately seized a 
hatchet, and with desperate effort succeeded in sey. 
ering both arms. Being wounded, the animal moved 
off backward, darkening the water with its inky emis. 
sions, and soon disappeared beneath the waves. The 
longer arm—nineteen feet in length, of a pale pink 
color, tough, pliant, and very strong—was preserved 
for the St. John’s Museum. 

‘The question of the food of these monsters has not 
yet been determined. It probably consists of living 
fish. The whales are their only formidable foes, 
Such, indeed, is the immense size of the giant cala- 
maries that they vie even with the cetacea in magni- 
tude, and, in this respect, yield to no other animal 
now existing. 
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HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN CENT.—The first 
copper cent was produced in 1782 by Robert Morris, 
the great financier of the Revolution, and was named 
by Jefferson, two years later. It began to make its 
appearance from the mint in 1792. It then bore the 
head of Washington on one side and a chain of thir- 
teen jinks on the other. The French Revolution 
soon after created a rage for French ideas in America, 
which put on the cent, instead of the head of Wash- 
ington, the head of the Goddess of Liberty, with her 
neck thrust forward and flowing locks. The chain 
on the reverse was replaced by the olive-wreath of 
peace. But the French Liberty was short-lived, and 
so was its portrait on our cent. In its stead a staid, 
classic dame, with finely chiseled Grecian features, 
and a fillet around the hair, came into fashion forty 
or fifty years ago, and continued until fifteen years 
since, when the much smaller and more convenient 
nickel cent appeared, with a flying eagle in the place 
of Liberty’s head, in order that it might not be mis- 
taken for the five-dollar gold piece. In the present 
cent the liberty head has been restored. 


BETTER TALK ENGLISH.—The Wesleyan Times, of 
England, says on this subject, that if we examine 
closely we shall find that law, physic, and divinity, 
with all science technically so called, tend to the cor- 
ruption of language by the importation of words of 
foreign derivation. In some cases, it may be granted 
this is inevitable; but not to the deluge-like extent 
to which the irruption has been carried. Mr. Marsh, 
an accomplished American scholar, has many re- 
markable passages in his excellent “ Lectures on the 
English Language.” Take one: 

“The lawyer speaks of the rule caveat emptor, de- 
nies the authority of an oditer dictum, contends that 





the onus proband lies on the other side, disputes how 
far words spoken are a part of the ves geste, and men- 
tions an undecided question as being still sed judice. 
People who know small Latin make deductions @ 
priori, a posteriori, and a fortiori, use arguments ad 
hominem, and denounce the conclusions of their op- 
ponents as non sequiturs. College graduates make 
affectionate mention of their 4/ma Mater. Critics 
quote verbatim et literatim, and note a casual error of 
speech as a /apsus lingua. In all deliberative bodies 
resolutions are adopted memine contradicente ; and, 
when the business of the meeting is terminated, the 
assembly is adjourned sine die. Protectionists and 
free traders dispute about ad valorem duties. Poli- 
ticians hold offices ad interim, durante beneplacito, or 
pro tempore. All the world says e¢ cetera.” 

No, all the world does not. We are sorry to ap- 
pear to contradict the cultivated lecturer ; but his 
last assertion reminds us of a gentleman who, from 
sound learning in his own lines of study, carries no 
fewer than six letters at the end of his name, yet 
never says e¢ cetera, but very often indeed and cetra. 
But Mr. Marsh will forgive us for the sake of our il- 
lustration of his own argument, that these foreign 
admixtures are a main source of linguistic corruption. 
It was our lot to meet in committee for some months 
with a Scotch man of business, an English actuary, a 
most respectable attorney, and an equity barrister in 
good practice. The subject of investigation neces- 
sarily led to the use of technical language ; and we 
were not a little astonished to find that the two col- 
leagues who, according to general opinion, should 
have been the most accurate in speech, were in nice 
points the most deficient. For example, while the 
other two at least used the word without an article, 
whether aware of its plurality or not, the learned 
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gentlemen both insisted upon speaking of so and so 
as a data. We also have the pleasure of knowing a 
doctor of divinity who could speak Greek or Latin 
with the best, but is little familiar with French ; and 
yet we never sat an hour in his company without 
hearing him describe some defeated disputant as 
horse-de-combat, as if he meant to compare him toa 
real charger. What wonder, then, if common people 
talk about secretaries frofem, and ministers preaching 
extempoar ? 

Our readers will take an interest in learning that 
the English Bible is the most English of all books. 
The percentage of English words in John’s Gospel is 
g6—equaled by no secular book known, Robert of 
Gloucester’s “Tale of the Conquest” excepted. 
Even Chaucer falls below the mark. Milton (90) 
comes closer to Shakespeare (91) than one might 
suspect. Bryant (92), the American poet, exceeds 
him. So does the late Mrs. Browning (92); while 
Tennyson, our living laureate (89), has fallen as little 
as possible below the standard established by our 
two greatest bards. But these figures relate to cer- 
tain single works of each author. The average of 
each is: Chaucer, 90% ; Shakespeare, 89%; Milton, 
84%; Tennyson, 88; Browning, 84; Bryant, 88. 
The four prose writers lowest on the list are: John- 
son, 65; Robertson, 68; Hume, 65; Gibbon, 58. 
The average of the English Bible is 97. 


Tue LANGUAGE OF THIEVES.—In the last number 
we gave some of the technical terms in use among 
the London costermongers. But other professions 
have their peculiar “slang,” and a few of the cant- 
words and expressions in the thieves’ vocabulary may 
be interesting to the students of language. Some of 
the expressions will be found suggestively expressive, 
while many of them are merely arbitrary and non- 
sensical, 

A watch is’ called a “super ;” a watch-chain is 
called a “slang ;” and “ twisting a super” is, there- 
fore, in plain English, stealing a watch. A breastpin 
is styled a “prop ;” a diamond breastpin, a “ spark- 
prop.” A ring is known as a “ fawney ;” a diamond 
ring is a “spark-fawney ;” “grafting a spark-fawney” 
is therefore to be interpreted as “ stealing a diamond 
ring.” If a thief sees an officer, he “ gives a hint” 
to his companion—that is, he “slings the office "— 
and of course his confederate “ collars the officer,” or 
“takes the hint ” sokindly given. The phrase “tum- 
ble to” signifies to understand. A detective is called 
a“ fly-cop ;” the police generally are known as “ flatty- 
cops.” A “poke” signifies a pocket-book ; a “kick” 
is a pocket ; a victim is styled a “ bloke,” and the 
poetical sentence, “ The bloke cried beef,” signifies, 
when translated, “ The victim cried police.” When 
a thief overhears a confederate talking indiscreetly, 
he exclaims “cheese it !” that is, “stop your talk.” 
To “sling a hook” is to “put your hand in ;” “I 
slung my hook and collared his poke,” means, “I 
put in my hand and pulled out his pocket-book.” 
Boots are called “ crab-shells,”—an expressive term. 
A sink is designated a “dunniken.” The phrase, 
“weeded the leather and slung it in the dunniken,” 
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means “emptied the pocket-book and threw it into 
thesink.” A skillful thiefis styled a “ gun ;” an awk- 
ward thief is designated a “snoover,” and a pick- 
pocket is known as a “ ganneff.” 


WHEN AND WHERE DOES THE DAY BEGIN ?— 
The Scientific American thus answers the question : 

“As we travel eastward, the day begins earlier ; near 
the Equator starlight appears an hour earlier for each 
thousand miles going east. When it is sunrise in 
New York, the people of Europe have had sunlight 
for many hours, and the Californians are still in their 
beds dreaming. Evidently the day has a first begin- 
ning, and at the eastward. But how far and where ? 
What are the people who first see the light of Monday 
morning ? 

“Tt is the sun which brings the day ; where does he 
first bring Monday? If we could travel with him, 
we might find out. Let us suppose the case. We 
will take an early start: at sunrise on Sunday morn- 
ing, with the sun just at the point of peeping over 
the horizon behind us; we travel westward. As we 
go, the people give us a Sunday greeting; we bring 
Sunday with us to Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco. At San Francisco our faithful chro- 
nometer informs us that we have been on the tramp 
about five hours. But we started on Sunday morn- 
ing, and it is Sunday morning still. We go on, still 
on Sunday morning. Will this Sunday morning 
everend? The quiet Pacific knows but very little 
of Sunday, or any other day, and our question 
scarcely receives an echo for reply. When we get 
to Yokohama in Japan, or Shanghai in China, we 
search for some Yankee, wide awake in the early 
morning, and we are told for the first time that Mon- 
day has come. Every-where now we bring Monday, 
and in twenty-four hours by the chronometer, after 
starting, we are in New York again, and find the 
merchants taking down their shutters, and the Mon- 
day newspapers telling us what has happened during 
our absence.” 


STREET-CAR POLITENESS.—No better place to ob- 
serve manners can be found than the street-cars. If 
men and women are courteous at home they will be 
courteous abroad, and character is quickly deter- 
mined by their conduct in public places. The follow- 
ing story illustrates the point: 

The car was full, when a portly, fine looking, ele- 
gantly dressed person entered. A gentleman in- 
stantly arose, and the new-comer took the offered seat, ~ 
while he stood hanging on the leather straps. Ina 
little while the gentleman who sat next the grand 
lady left the car, which gave her an opportunity, by 
a little shake of the rustling drapery, to extend her 
apparent occupancy to the space that had been oc- 
cupied by herself and another, The gentleman who 
had resigned his seat was still standing, though her 
senior by some years, in age. Another gentleman 
sitting beside her, gently suggested in an unde tone, 
that there was room for the old gentleman to sit, 
when the grand lady decided the case beyond further 
consideration, by saying, with some resolution, “I 
do n’t like to be scrouged.” 
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STORY OF A TREE. 

THERE was once a tree which stood in a dark 
forest, in a deep, black swamp. It bore only branches 
and leaves, but no flowers or fruits. No bird had its 
home among its boughs; no squirrel was ever seen 
in the forest; only gnats and flies buzzed in the 
moist air. Lonely and desolate, indeed, it was, in 
the swampy wood. _ When the tree had become old, 
its roots grew soft and rotten. ‘The wind shook the 
trunk; the tree fell, and was buried in the black 
swamp. Great lizards and crocodiles crept over it, 
and the slimy water covered it. The waves heaped 
sand and earth upon it, and buried it deeper and 
deeper. The green leaves became black, and the 
wood of the trunk grew as hard as a stone. 

Many hundreds of years went by. The water had 
gradually drained away; the swamp had become 
dry land, and people dwelt upon it, and had gardens 
and fields, cities and villages. Nobody knew that, 
deep in the earth, the dead tree and its comrades lay 
buried. But at last a miner dug a deep hole in the 
ground. He was looking after precious metals, but 
found the black, long-buried tree. ‘Coal! coal! 
Good luck!” he cried, and all the people rejoiced 
with him. The dead tree was brought up into the 
sunshine, and began to live again a new life, though 
it was very different, to be sure, from its old one. 
A part of the tree-trunk came into the kitchen, and 
helped to cook the dinner, made the roast tender, 
and baked the tea-cakes. Another part got into the 
sitting-room, and waited in the coal-hod by the 
chimney. After a while the dear, white-haired grand- 
mother put it into the grate, and the children saw it 
grow red, and glowing, and beautiful. It warmed 
the whole room, and the children played merrily in 
its light and warmth, although outside the bitter, 
cold wind was whistling, and the trees in the garden 
were crackling in the frost. A third part of the 
buried tree came to the gas-factory, and there it 
was changed into burning air. ‘This took a journey 
through long, long pipes, to the houses of the city, 
and even into this same room, where the children 
were playing. Here it was lighted, and it brightened 
the whole room. ‘The children sat at the table 
around the gas-lamp, drew pictures, and read beau- 
tiful stories, while outside it was pitch-dark night. 
A fourth part of the old tree was carried to the loco- 
motive, where it had to help make steam. ‘Then the 
engine snorted and grunted, and the whole train 
rolled quickly from one city to another, and took all 
the people within wherever they wished to go. 

There was, after all, a little bit of the black old 
tree-trunk remaining, which was especially hard and 
glistening, and this was made into beautiful, round 
jet buttons, and made glad the eyes and heart of a 
little boy, who wore them on his new jacket. 





You will think, it may be, that it was a very poor 
thing for the old tree that he should be at last 
burned up, after he had been buried so many centu- 
ries. But you mistake. When the coal burns it is 
for it as if the people were celebrating a wedding or 
some other beautiful feast, and had an illumination 
besides. In burning, the coal changes into invisible 
air. This passes out through the chimney, or win- 
dow, or key-hole, into open space, and rises up to the 
clouds. In the clouds it journeys to the mountain- 
tops, and comes down again in rain to the flowers, 
shrubs, and trees. The plants drink of it, and grow, 
So the long-buried, and afterward burned, old tree 
comes again into the forest, but into a far more beau- 
tiful one than that in which it grew at first ; for here 
there are fragrant flowers, and singing birds, and 
leaping squirrels, and playing rabbits, and ripening 
fruits, and rejoicing children, who have come to 
gather them. 


THE FUCHSIA. 

Who does not know and love the pretty fuchsia, 
with its delicate scarlet or purple blossom bells! 
You see it among the few flowering plants in the one 
sunny window of the poor man’s cottage, as well as 
in the grand conservatory, with the many rare and 
beautiful growths of distant climes. As many as 
thirty varieties of this lovely flower are native to 
Mexico and South America, some of them growing 
to the height of fifteen feet. Several kinds grow in 
great abundance on the slopes of the Cordilleras 
of Peru and Chili, and are found at the most south- 
ern point of South America. Some varieties blos- 
som quite through the dry season, when all vegetation 
on the mountain slopes is parched and turned to 
powder—the branches from which every leaf has 
fallen still putting forth plentifully their brilliant little 
blossoms to beautify the barren heights. Other kinds 
of fuchsia, as some of those with which we are best 
acquainted, thrive best in swampy places, and from 
Chili to the Straits of Magellan, form in many places 
the loveliest thickets, growing often to the height of 
six to eight feet. Some kinds, as the branching 
fuchsia, are native to the West Indies, and others to 
New Zealand. 

It is said that about the time of the introduction 
of the fuchsia into Europe as an ornamental plant 
(which is less than one hundred years ago), a sailor 
carried a plant of one of the most beautiful varieties 
from the West Indies to England, and gave it to his 
wife. Not long after, an enthusiastic horticulturist 
heard of it, and offered the woman a large sum 
of money for it. She declared, however, that her 
husband, on leaving, had charged her to take special 
care of the flower, and that she would not part with 
it at any price. ‘The man fired up at this refusal, 
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and threw down on the table a hundred pounds 
sterling, with the promise that he would take cut- 
tings from the plant, and would give to her the first 
two which bloomed. The woman consented, and 
the bargain was concluded. The happy horticul- 
turist hastened home with his precious plant, cut off 
all the blossoms and blossom-buds, and made as 
many cuttings as possible. These were soon rooted 
and growing, and, true to his promise, he gave to the 
sailor’s wife the first two that came to blossom ; but 
he shrewdly kept the greater part of his treasures 
concealed. ‘Io those who came to buy plants he 
never showed more than two specimens, declaring 
they were the only two then in Europe; so that he 
never found any difficulty in selling them at a pound 
sterling each. In time he realized by the sale of 
fuchsia slips alone the sum of two thousand pounds 
sterling. 

A great many new varieties have been produced 
by cultivation, and it thrives well in all the gardens 
of our temperate climate during the months from 
April to September or October. 

Though this pretty flower is American-born, it 
bears a German name. It bears the name of a Ger- 
man botanist, Leonhard Fuchs, who was, at the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Professor of Medi- 
cine in the University of Tiibingen. He published 
a botanical work written in Latin in the year 1542. 
It was published also in German during the follow- 
ing year, and was profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings and wood-cuts, without regard to trouble or 
expense, The earnest, loving old botanist, died long 
ago; but this lovely flower will long keep him in re- 
membrance, as a faithful student and ardent lover 
of plants. 


WHERE MARBLES COME FROM. 

Nor far from Salzburg, in Austria, is a great 
mountain, which consists of nothing but beautiful 
marble. ‘The stone-masons cut out blocks and col- 
umns of it, take them to the great city, and build 
palaces and fine houses of them. But what becomes 
of the little pieces which are broken off, and which 
are so sinall that the great people can not use them? 
These are for the children! Out of them are made 
little marble balls—playing-marbles. How this is 
done let me tell you. 

From this same marble mountain several brooks 
flow down into the valley below. Their waters rush 
swiftly down from one shelf of rock to another, and 
form countless little water-falls. By the side of 
these littie falls numerous small mills have been 
placed. In each of these the water drives a little 
flying-wheel. Underneath the barrel of the wheel is 
a round grinding-stone. This millstone turns in a 
stone trough, into which fresh water is continually 
splashing. ‘The larger bits of marble are broken 
with a hammer into rough, angular pieces, about as 
large as walnuts, No child would care to play with 
these stones; they are sharp-cornered, jagged, and 
gray and dusty besides, They are thrown into the 
stone-mill-trough with water, and the millstone be- 
gins to turn, Now the angular stones have a long, 





merry dance; they hop, and trip, and stumble over 
one another, and whirl round and round and round 
in a circle; they crash, and beat and grate upon 
each other all day and all night long. At last they 
become so small that the millstone in the trough 
takes no more hold of them, and the little mill stands 
still. Then the little stones are ready. The mill- 
stone is lifted—there they lie, a hundred or more, 
all together, and one just as pretty as another. 
They are perfectly round; all corners and rough- 
nesses are gone. The marbles now only need polish- 
ishing. Then the child gets them, and plays all 
kinds of games with them, 


SEALING-WAX. 

Do you know where sealing-wax comes from, and 
who makes it? Far, far away in Asia, is a land 
called India. There grow many kinds of large trees, 
and one of the largest of them is the sacred fig-tree. 
It has strong branches, which extend outward hori- 
zontally on all sides. To these branches grow not 
only leaves and fruits, but roots also. These hang 
down like long ropes, and become so large that they 
grow into the ground beneath again. ‘They support 
the horizontal branches, and carry to them new 
nourishment from the ground, so that they may 
stretch themselves out further and further, and put 
forth new roots. ‘The old air-roots look exactly like 
trunks, and a single such fig-tree rests at last upon 
more than a hundred trunks, which all belong to- 
gether. Nobody knows, in the end, which was the 
first. On account of this strange peculiarity of 
growth, the people of India regard the fig-tree as 
sacred, and think that one of their gods has his 
dwelling-place in it. 

On the branches of this tree, monkeys leap about, 
and party-colored birds, and feast upon the little 
figs which are growing there. But upon the boughs 
live, also, numberless little insects, which are called 
by learned people Lac-cochineal. ‘They bore into 
the young bark of the tender twigs, and suck from 
the tree the milky sap. ‘This gushes out of the 
wound, and hardens in the air. It soon surrounds 
the insects like a little house. The branches are 
sometimes covered with thick layers of dried sap. 
The natives of India gather this, and the merchant 
brings it in ships to us. It is sold as gum-shellac. 
The dead insects are removed from it, it is melted 
with coloring matter and other resins, and made 
into sticks of sealing-wax, with which we seal our 
letters, 


COLERIDGE says there are four kinds of readers : 
The hour-glass, whose reading runs in and out, and 
leaves no trace of gain. The second, like the 
sponge, takes every thing. ‘The third retains only 
refuse that some one would throw away. But the 
fourth, like the miner among gems, keeps the gems, 
and casts away the clippings. 


IF misfortune comes into your house, be patient, 
and smile pleasantly, and it will stalk out again; for 
it can’t bear cheerful company. 
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Mr. Cnarves NorpuorF bids fair, if he keeps 
on, to be as distinguished a traveler as Bayard Tay- 
lor, and a much more reliable authority, to our think- 
ing, being a better observer and more practical and 
careful recorder of his observations than the Penn- 
sylvania poet. Northern California, Oregon, and the 
Sandwich Islands, just issued by Harper & Brothers 
(Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati), is a volume full of 
lively incident and desirable information. Sandwich 
Island life, native and missionary ; Sandwich Island 
scenery and capacity, are graphically described and 
illustrated. The services of the missionaries are ap- 
preciated ; the decrease of population is noted, and 
ascribed to its probable causes—diseases introduced 
by the vices of American seamen, and the putting on 
of clothing in a climate where nature teaches man to 
go naked. California and Oregon are frequently des- 
canted upon by travelers, but by none with surer 
vision and more impartial pen than Mr. Nordhoff. 
He does justice to the Chinese, and reprehends the 
policy of the people and State Government toward 
these inoffensive and useful citizens, as well as of the 
United States Government toward the Indians, in 
yielding to the plea of “spoiling the native labor 
market,” and placing the Indians in Reservations to 
become the prey of idleness and discontent, when 
they might be converted into useful and industrious 
members of socfety in every department of needed 
service and labor. 


To Boston University we are indirectly indebted 
for The Office and Duty of a Christian Pastor, by 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati), a volume 
full of rich suggestions to the class of professionals 
to whom the lectures were originally addressed. 


CHANCELLOR WINCHELI, of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has added another to the considerable list of 
useful contributions he has already made to wedded 
science and theology. In these days, when purely 
scientific writers, and writers purely theological, tend 
to the discussion of physical science from widely 
separated stand-points, such writers as Dr. Win- 
chell are of eminent service in bringing the two 
together by showing that scientific truth and theo- 
logical have a common basis. Zhe Doctrine of Evo- 
lution, its data, principles, speculations, and theistic 
bearings (published by the Messrs. Harpers and 
Robert Clarke), an essay originally delivered in the 
form of lectures before the Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, embodies, in condensed form, the teachings of 
scientists in reference to evolution in the physical and 
organic worlds, and winds up with showing the the- 
istic bearings of the doctrine of evolution. The little 
book teems with useful information, and will make a 
convenient hand-book for those who do not care to 








study larger and fuller treatises. Dr. Winchell’s 
style is manly, and, where controversial, is distin. 
guished by the entire absence of hard words in 
reference to opponents and theories from which he 
dissents. 


Armadale and No Name, by Wilkie Collins ; Fohn 
Worthington’s Name, by Frank Lee Benedict. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York; Robert Clarke & Co,, 
Cincinnati.) 


RoBerT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, and 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Jay on our table 
Mabel Hazard’s Thoroughfare, by the author of the 
“Win and Wear Series ;” Between the Cliffs ; or, 
Hal Forrester’s Anchor, by Emma Marshall; and 
Rockbourne ; a Tale, by Maria Eliza Weir. Three 
pretty volumes that will interest youth. 


Dopp & MEAD republish Pulpit Eloquence of the 
Nineteenth Century, a ponderous volume of nearly a 
thousand pages of sermons of distinguished divines 
of the German, French, Engiish, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and American pulpits. It contains speci- 
men productions of sixty-eight of the most eminent 
Protestant pulpiteers, living or recently dead, with 
portraits and biographical notices. A single line of 
railroad gives the passing traveler but a faint idea 
of the wealth and grandeur of the country through 
which he is so passing ; so single specimens of the elo- 
quence of such men as Cumming, D’Aubigné, Whately, 
Beecher, Spurgeon, Storrs, and George F. Pierce, 
five but a feeble idea of the powers of these great 
orators. That which is life and fire on the lips of the 
living speaker becomes ice and lead and dough on the 
printed page. De Witt Talmage’s is one of the last 
and one of the best in the book. The life sketches 
of the world’s great preachers prefixed to their dis- 
courses, give the volume great value. Published 
also by the same house, Cassy ; a Youth’s Story, by 
Hesba Stretton, the poetical sodriguet of the rather 
commonplace Hannah Smith, a popular English 
writer for the last half-dozen years. 


THE financial crisis and tightness of the money 
market that compelled such extensive curtailment in 
business ventures seem to have affected but slightly 
the publishing capacity of Messrs. Nelson & Phil- 
lips, of New York (Hitchcock & Walden, Cincin- 
nati), who have recently issued the following : 

1. Hand-book of Bible Manners and Customs, by 
James M. Freeman, A. M., illustrated by one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight engravings. Each book of the 
entire Bible furnishes its illustrations of ancient 
modes. In Genesis, the author comments on over 
one hundred passages ; in the entire Pentateuch, over 
two hundred; in the Old Testament, over six hun- 
dred; and in the whole Bible, nearly one thousand 
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separate customs are described, and many of them 
illustrated by wood-cuts. ‘The paragraphs are care- 
fally and conspicuously numbered, and the whole is 
furnished with three indexes, analytical, textual, and 
topical, making the whole, what it professes to be, a 
convenient hand-book for the use of clergymen, Sun- 
day-school teachers and scholars, at once instructive 
to adults and attractive to children. 

2. On Holy Ground, by Edwin Hodder, a lively 
English traveler, author of several works of similar 
character. The work is a series of life-like pictures 
of places, scenes, and adventures in the Holy Land. 
Only personal visitation could picture things more 
vividly to the senses than many of them are here 
pictured to the imagination, The book is a good 
one for Sunday-schools, and full of suggestion and 
instruction for all classes. 

3. Holiness to the Lord, by Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, 
author of the “ Mission of the Spirit.” Fifteen stir- 
ring essays on the great want of humanity, the Church 
of God, individual Christians, and the world. 

4. The Young Crusaders, a volume devoted to ex- 
ercises, recitations, colloquies, declamations, etc., for 
the use of Sunday-school occasions. 

5. Zhe Philosophy of Herbert Spencer; being an 
examination of the first principles of his system, 
by B. P. Bowne, A. B. For twenty years in Eng- 
land, and ten in this country, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
essays have commanded universal attention, and 
maintained a wide-spread popularity. Buckle thought 
some of his generalizations premature, but that no 
intellectual man could “consider them without ad- 
miration of the remarkable powers displayed by their 
author.” So have said a majority of the critics, re- 
viewers, scientists, and metaphysicians; and Mr. 
Spencer has had a host of admiring disciples and 
devoted followers in both hemispheres. To Mr. 
Spencer has been ascribed the merit of generalizing, 
if not of discovering and formulating, the doctrine 
of Evolution; and he is, doubtless, entitled to this 
meed of praise. Mr. Spencer’s mania, like that of 
most philosophers, ancient and modern, has been for 
system-building. In a copy of his “Universal Pro- 
gress,” which we purchased ten years ago, stands 
the criticism we penciled on the margin of his 
famous “ Prospectus :” “Too much for any one man 
to undertake.” One man may edit, but no one man 
can write, a cyclopedia. Mr. Spencer’s vice has 
been too much spread—the broader the stream the 
shallowez. No one man contributes much toward 
the advance of science—each does a little, if only in 
a negative and destructive way, toward building up 
the general knowledge of mankind. Mr. Spencer 
will have reason to be satisfied, and wil] merit the 
gratitude of posterity, and earn everlasting fame, if 
he has brought a single stone to the structure. That 
he has great jealousy of his claims to be an original 
discoverer is evident from the way in which, years 
ago, he repudiated the intimation that he was in any 
way indebted to Auguste Comte. That he has any 
special claims to be what he has so long been taken 
for, 2 philosopher, a “modern Aristotle,” is now 
stoutly disputed by an unknown knight, a sort of 





“now faineant,” who rides all unexpectedly ingo the 
lists, and rings his spear upon the shield of the 
champion, who has hitherto borne dowa all com- 
batants. Mr. B. P. Bowne, in an examination otf the 
first principles of the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 
overhauls the system, and finds it wanting at every 
point—defective in logic, metaphysics, and sense— 
a congeries of “words” and swelling phrases, ma- 
terialistic and atheistic. Mr. Spencer and his ad- 
mirers belong to one of his own categories, those 
who “do not think, but who only ¢4izé they think.” 

It is impossible to give our readers any idea of 
Mr. Bowne’s book. It displays some of the keenest 
logic we have met with outside of the sanctum of the 
editor of the Quarterly. It is as mentally refreshing 
as the pages of Legendre. It shows conclusively 
how the main doctrine of the “ New Philosophy,” the 
scientifically “ unknowable,” leads directly and inevi- 
tably to the morally uncarable. It shows, also, that 
the limits of religious thought are not more evident, 
as assumed by Spencer and others, than are the 
limits of scientific thought. If God is unknowable, 
all reality is unknowable, and nescientism is as surely 
predicable of science as of religion. We would like 
to present specimens of Mr. Bowne’s method, but it 
is impossible ; the book must be read as a whole to 
be appreciated. In the history of philosophy, noth- 
ing is more remarkabie than the way in which suc- 
cessive systems destroy each other. Like the Kil- 
kenny cats, they eat each other to the tail; and so 
constantly is this process repeated, that theologians 
scarcely need trouble themselves to attack systems, 
which, however materialistic or atheistic in form and 
tendency, are sure to be overthrown by others of 
similar tendency in due order and time. Comteism 
is dead, Darwinism is waning, Spencerism will have 
its day. ‘Thinkers like Mr. Bowne will strip it of 
its fallacies, and point out its weaknesses. What is 
perishable will pass into Gehenna; what is true and 
valuable to mankind will be immortal. Meanwhile 
we counsel all Mr. Spencer’s friends and foes to 
read Mr. Bowne’s book, 


PHILIP PHILLIPs’s useful Hallowed. Songs, for 
prayer-meetings, Christian associations, family wor- 
ship, and Sunday-schools, is published in two forms, 
with notes and without, by Messrs. Hitchcock & 
Walden, and Nelson & Phillips, New York. If cir- 
cuit-riding were not out of fashion, the itinerant could 
carry one of these pretty little manuals in his side- 
pocket, to cheer his way from appointment to ap- 
pointment, as the early preachers slid, with “ Hal- 
lowed Songs.” 

Rev. JAMES FLETCHER MORRELL adds to the 
literature of New Jersey, already rich in religious 
tractates, 70 the Cross and Crown—a plain account 
of the work of personal salvation, as taught in the 
Holy Scriptures. (James B, Rogers & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

PERHAPS nothing more distinguishes this age than 
the rapid strides which science is making into the 
realm of the unknown. New discoveries and new 
applications of old discoveries, are made almost 
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every day. In nearly every department of science, 
as much is now achieved in a single year as in a cent- 
ury prior to our War of Independence. Original 
investigation takes the place of easy acquiescence, 
and scientists are not satisfied until they examine and 
test for themselves. But it is not alone the discovery 
of new facts, or the exploding of old errors, that in- 
terests us, but the economic results of these inves- 
tigations. We thank the man who gives us light for 
our houses every night at a‘merely nominal cost ; but 


for him who will warm our apartments in cold | 
| 
| 


weather, or will clothe our bodies, or supply our tables 
with food, or transport us safely and rapidly from 
place to place, or build our houses securely against 
fire, at such a price that the pauper can live as com- 
fortably as the millionaire, the world will build the 
proudest monument yet erected. How near we are 





to such a consummation may be guessed at from | 


The Annual Record of Science and Industry for 


1873. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Robert Clarke & Co.) 


PAMPHLETS.—Go or Send ; a Plea for Missions, by 
Atticus G. Haygood, D. D. A capital argument, 
well put and well sustained. Advertisers’ Manual for 
1874, by E. N. Freshman, containing classified lists 
of papers with locality and circulation. Fifty-seventh 
Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 
A full and satisfactory report of the doings and con. 


Cincinnati; 


| dition of this Society. Much valuable information 


is to be had from its contents. Catalogue of North. 
western University; C. H. Fowler, D. D., Presidént, 
with over sixty teachers and eight hundred and 
sixty-five students. Minutes of Philadelphia Confer. 
ence for 1874. Report of the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools, in Ohio. 


Tue Methodist Quarterly for April has some fine 
articles, and the usual racy and full Book-table, 





Our Hetter-Bag, 


Boston LirERARY NotEs.—The Boston publish- 
ing business has suffered greatly for the year past. 
First, by the terrible fire; then, the financial crisis 
came with its crushing weight ; but it survived nobly, 
and is now rising to life, as fresh and vigorous as if 
nothing had happened. The publishing trade has 
always been one of the prominent features in the 
business of the modern Athens, and will continue so 
to be for a long time to come. Some of the oldest 
publishing-houses—their names familiar to our boy- 
hood—still continue, but have changed their places 
of business and their titles. Among these is the 
firm of James R. Osgood & Co. More than half a 
century ago, it was located on the corner of Wash- 
ington and Bromfield Streets, and was known as the 
“Old Corner Store,” under the name of Allen & 
Ticknor. ‘The next change in the title was to “ Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields ;” then to “‘Ticknor & Fields ;” 
then “ Fields, Osgood & Co. ;” then to its present 
name, James R. Osgood & Co. For some years, 
their place of business has been known to all the 
literary world ; on Tremont Street, overlooking that 
magnificent park called the ‘ Boston Common,” and 
in their beautiful, spacious reception-room, have 
gathered the literary fraternity whose names are as- 
sociated with our literature for the last half century, 
for a social chit-chat, enlivened and spiced by the 
sparkling wit and genius of the leading minds of our 
American literature. It would have been a rare treat 
to listen to Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, 
Whipple, Emerson, Peabody, Norton, Fields, Tho- 
reau, Aldrich, and a host of others, and women not 
a few, whose pens have added great luster to our 
literature, as they discoursed on the current literary 





topics of the day. 


But this favorite literary resort has been aban- 
doned for another on Franklin Street—a most desira- 
ble location, with ample accommodations—whither 
the Company have removed, and where they will 
transact their extensive business, and where they 
will receive their friends as usual. In disposing of 
the Atlantic Monthly and Every Saturday, they have 
only completed a cherished plan to devote them- 
selves more fully to the publication of books. They 
will continue, however, the publication of the Morth 
American Review, the oldest quarterly in this coun- 
try, the present volume being the one hundred and 
eighteenth. The names of its former editors—Pro- 
fessor Channing, Edward Everett, John G. Palfrey, 
Alexander H. Everett, Jared Sparks, Francis Bowen, 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, James Russell Lowell, and 
Charles Eliot Norton—will ever give it the highest 
literary character in our periodical literature. 

Their book-list is very ‘large, and in the poetic de. 
partment is perhaps the largest of any publishing: 
house in this country. They have issued in beautiful 
editions the poetical works of Burns, Lowell, Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow, Scott, Saxe, Proctor, Harte, 
Stedman, Tuckerman, Landor, Howells, Meredith, 
Hudson, Redden, Whittier, and others ; and this list 
is to be enlarged within a short time. Their list of 
prose works has assumed large proportions, and is 
to grow rapidly during the Spring and Summer 
months. The following are among its latest or 
promised additions: “ Fables in Song,” a volume 
by Owen Meredith, consisting of poems which have 
attracted considerable attention in some of the Brit 
ish magazines, but few of which have beew published 
in this country, and will be new to American readers, 
A new Life of ‘Thomas Jefferson, by Mr. Parton, parts 
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of which have appeared in the Adantic, will be pub- 
lished in a uniform style with the “ Life of Horace 
Greeley,” and will contain nearly eight hundred | 
pages, and a heliotype reprint of Rembrandt Peale’s 

famous painting of Jefferson. A new edition of | 
“Yesterdays with Authors,” by James T. Fields, a | 
work of great popularity, is called for, and will be | 
issued in due time. Among their other promised | 
works are “Young Brown,” by Grenville Murray, 
now being eagerly read in the Cornhill Magazine ; 
Poems, by Miss H. R. Hudson, of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, whose contributions will be remembered by 
the readers of the Atlantic and Harper's Magazine ; 
the “ Baddeck, and That Sort of Thing,” by Charles 
Dudley Warner ; and “ Prudence Palfrey,” by T. B. | 
Aldrich: Here my notes must end, R. Wi A: 


A CorRECTION.—In the May number of the RE- 
posiTorY, in the article on “The New Law for In- 
temperance,” it is said: “In fact it was in Hills- 





boro Dr. Lewis first inaugurated the movement, but 
the ladies there did not follow it up so vigorously as 
their sisters in Washington Court House, and the 
latter pjace will go into history as the spot whete 
the great revival had its origin.” The movement 
was organized in Hillsboro December 23d; the 
ladies prayed in saloons, December 24th, two or 
three days before it started in Washington. If the 
writer could have been here to witness the intense 
interest with which the ladies engaged in the work, 
he would have admitted that the work was vigorously 
followed up. Some ladies and gentlemen came over 
from Washington in January to assist, and they ad- 
mitted that they had had no such audiences in 
Washington. Vigor and zeal were not wanting; but 
the ladies met with two stumbling-blucks, a drug- 
gist and a judge, that succeeded for a while in re- 
tarding the work ; but it is still vigorously pushed, 
and will not be abandoned till crowned with com- 
plete success, J. M’D. M. 





Eiitor’s Gable, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL Music.—It will not surprise our 
readers to Jearn that our estimate of the great mass 
of the music used in Sunday-schools is as low as that 
of the verses we have criticised so severely. ‘The 
tunes to which this trashy poetry is harnessed are of 
as low an order, musically considered, as the words 
are poetically. Both may suit those who have neither 
poetical nor musical education, but are either simply 
disgusting or are endured with no end of Christian 
patience and resignation by those who know any 
thing about either music or poetry. One of the most 
striking things in Sunday-school music is the rarity, 
not to say absolute paucity, of original musical ideas, 
A slight change in movement will often reveal an 
old friend masquerading in new guise, and under a 
new name. Lowell Mason, in his day, did the 
Church good service as a composer, but more, per- 
haps, as an adapter and compiler. His most pop- 
ular airs 


oo, 99 


“Whisper whence they stole the spoi's. 


The first strain of “ Ariel” was taken bodily from 
Mozart, and not improved by the transfer. Com- 
pare, if you are a musician, the first part of the very 
popular tune “ Bethany,” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee," 
with the first strain of the favorite air, 

“*Oft in the stilly night,’’ 





and see by how slight a variation one would convert | 
into the other. ‘The second strain of the same “ Beth- | 
any” is a tolerably close imitation of the well-known 
bacchanalian ditty, 

“* We won’t go home till morning.”’ 


These imitations are doubtless unconscious, but they 





are imitations, nevertheless, and quite common with 


third-rate composers, who fancy themselves giving 
the world something novel and original, when they 
are simply hashing and rehashing strains copied 
from military bands, old songs, the great masters, 
negro minstrelsy, or the Italian opera. Many of und 
popular Sunday-school songs are marches, or polkas, 
or waltzes, or dances, or jigs; “‘tid-er-e-ies ” that set 
the feet of a whole school into a rhythmic, dancing 
motion, fit for a military parade, a ball-room, or a 
Shaker meeting, but wholly unsuited to the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, or the solemnity and dignity of 
Christian worship. As a single instance of paucity 
of idea, look at the profuse use, ad nauseam, of the 
little fugue, where the air holds a single note, while 
the bass and other parts sing on. This little bit of 
musical ornamentation, legitimately used for the 
sake of variety, is carried to disgusting excess by the - 
composers of Sunday-school melodies. It was spar- 
ingly introduced into psalmody by Thomas Hast- 
ings, in his ‘‘ Musica Sacra,” fifty-five years ago. ‘The 
Hutchinson family popularized it in their favorite 
family song, 

“We're the sons of Jesse,” 
and the negro and army chorus, 

“When | can read my title clear,’ 
with the frequent refrain, 


**'Vitle clear, title clear,’* 


falling in like the roll of drums at the end of each 
line, gave this species of fugue prodigious currency ; 
and the luscious, but not over original refrain, 


‘* In the sweet bye and bye," 


carried it to the climax of popularity. The excess 
to which this style is carried in Sunday-school note- 
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books is evident at a glance. One little volume 
before us has thirty pieces chorused after this fash- 
ion, and, in another, fifty tunes out of a hundred and 
twenty are peppered with this puerile musical con- 
ceit. Bradbury, and several other writers of popular 
melodies, have written airs that are singable; though, 
like the words set to these melodies, the best of them 
savor of a sweetness that is at once luscious and 
ephemeral. Listening to them over and over is like 
sucking a stick of candy—a process of which even 
the candy-loving child soon tires. Satiety is soonest 
found in sweets, and satiety is next-door neighbor 
to disgust. Some of these popular songs do a sort 
of service for the child-mind of the Church; but 
their excessive and indiscriminate use can not but be 
hurtful, Their use should certainly be limited to 
the earliest period of childhood—to the period when 
Mother Goose’s tales ave taken for veritable history, 
and should be entirely suppianted and replaced by 
real music by the time that the child begins to question 
the truthfulness of the “ Arabian Nights” and “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” The Church is no place for musical 
display—it is no place for musical puerilities. Right 
here is one of the points at which the Church and 
the modern ‘Sunday-school diverge. ‘here is a style 
of music that is instinctively felt to be fit for the 
worship of God in the sanctuary. Most of the Sun- 
day-school music is not of this character. Children 
trained to love the flash music of the Sunday-school 
room find the solemn songs of the sanctuary insuf- 
ferably dull. ‘The musical gap is wide between the 
Sunday-school and the sanctuary, and there is noth- 
ing to bridge it. Thousands of youth brought up 
on Sunday-school songs pause on the hither side, 
and find the songs of the saloons and minstrel- 
shows more nearly akin to their taste and edu- 
cation than the songs of Christian worship. In this 
day there is no excuse for treating Sunday-scholars 
to musical slops and draff. Music is rapidly be- 
coming a branch of common-school, high-school, 
and collegiate education, Every house has its piano 
or melodeon, every church its organ, every village 
its musical association and military band. The 
books furnished for the use of common and high 
‘schools are in striking contrast with those furnished 
to the same scholars in their Sunday training. The 
poetry and musical airs adopted by the schools are 
selected from the best masters of the twin lyres ; 
the sentiment is healthful, the musical notation 
classic. ‘There is no use in grading downward— 
leaving the master originators for third-rate and 
fifth-rate imitators. Set a high standard, and educate 
youth up to it. The weird slave-music of the South 
was useful in its day—the only thing possible for 
those who made it, and found comfort for their tribu- 
lation in its grotesque strains; but it is passing 
away. ‘Those who made and used it have heard 
something better, and are already ashamed of it; 
and it is passing into oblivion, The strains that de- 
lighted our youth, except as memories, delight no 
more—the trassy 1s transient, the solid endures. 
The object of all education, of highest Christian 
culture, is to lead the soul in quest of that which is 





highest, purest, best. The world’s greatest poets 
have been Christian poets; the world’s greatest 
musicians have reveled in Christian strains. The 
highest harmonies of earth are but a faint reflection 
of those of heaven. 


“ Our Basy.”—“ This is our baby,” said Will R, 
as he presented his first-born, a bouncing boy, sport. 
ing a brace of pink cheeks, an alabaster forehead, soft 
blue eyes, dimpled hands, chubby feet, and four 
months’ acquaintance with fussy nurses, four months’ 
fight with morning ablutions, and four months’ im. 
prisonment in swathings that fetter the free play of 
the limbs, and fit to smother an Egyptian mummy! 
All babies are dressed in this absurd way, and Will’s 
baby was no exception to the general style. “Our 
baby!” “ Whose baby ?” 

“ Father’s pride and mother’s joy, 
Yours alone this darling boy?’’ 

“No, indeed! He is our baby.” <A wide partner- 
ship claims ownership in this little bundle of cambric 
and flannel, smiles and tears! No single member of 
the firm pretends to say, “This is my baby!” Papa 
does not say it; mamma can not say it. When they 
look at it with their souls gushing out of their eyes, 
and baptizing the little new-found treasure all over 
with streams of parental love, their lips quiver with 
the phrase, “Our baby!” Grandpa and grandma 
feel their right of ownership and call the little laughing 
pet, “ Our baby.” Great-grandma goes a gossiping 
among the neighbors about “ Our baby.” Uncle Fred 
treats his bachelor friends to stories about the won- 
derful feats and cunning ways of “ our baby.” Uncles 
and aunts on the mother’s side call this little rosebud, 
opening in their family midst, “Our baby.” We also, 
in virtue of a dozen years’ intimacy with the parents, 
feel it to be our right to call this little wonder, “ Our 
baby.” And who does not claim the same right? 
The Spartans held that children were not the prop- 
erty of their parents alone ; they were the property 
of the State. They are, indeed, the property of the 
State, and the property of the Church as well. In 
each new-born child the State sees a new citizen, the 
Church a new member, promoter, and defender. 

Fond parents say, “ Our baby ;” society says, “ Our 
baby ;” God and heaven and angels say, “ Our baby ;” 
the whole universe claims proprietorship in “ our 
baby.” Even death has a lien on “ our baby,” and 
earth, from which these mortal beauties were bor- 
rowed, may assert her maternal rights to pillow “our 
baby’s” head on her soft lap, or to lay its fluttering 
pulses to rest in her still, calm bosom! In the agony 
of bereavement the young mother bends over the 
waxen form of her first-born, laid away by the death- 
angel to sleep its everlasting sleep, shrieking, “ My 
baby ! my baby!” The echo comes softly back from 
all the sweet sympathizing voices of God's wide uni- 
verse, “My baby! my baby!” Earth echoes, “ My ° 
baby !” Heaven echoes, “ My baby !” and the many 
“my’s” make up the single “our.” Not yours, O 
sorrowing father; not yours, O shrieking mother! 
but “ours.” “Ours,” say all the forces of nature, 
all the denizens of heaven. Lent to earth for a 
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season, but perhaps a treasure too precious to be long 
intrusted to our mortal keeping! It is no wonder 
that sun and moon and stars, and Summers and Win- 
ters, look parentally down on so many little snowy 
tablets on which the chisel, in behalf of God and 
angels and man, has lovingly inscribed 

“OUR BABY.” 


Five Hours aT NiAGARA.—In the presence of 
one of God’s great wonders, civilization is an obtru- 
sive nuisance. It is a pity that the United States 
Government did not take possession of this great 
waterfall three-quarters of a century ago, and that it 
had not been left in a state of native wildness and 
grandeur. As it is, Niagara, on the American side 
of the river, is a caged elephant, shown at so much 
a sight. Twenty years ago, there was a pretty view 
of the fall to be obtained by walking down to the 
brink of the precipice on the American shore ; now, 
a high board fence hides the view, a guarded entrance 
way, labeled “ Prospect Park,” demands “twenty 
cents” admission-fee from every new worshiper at 
the shrine of one of God’s greatest marvels. Goat 
Island, which ought to be purchased by the Govern- 
ment, and converted into a National Park, free to all 
comers, now demands fifty cents entrance fee. The 
reflection of the speculative Yankee on his first view 
of Niagara, “ What a splendid water-privilege !” is 
already realized, and the waters of the tumbling cat- 
aract are confined in flumes and harnessed to water- 
wheels ; the odor of Spring-flowers is poisoned with 
the odors of chlorine gas, and the roar of rapids is min- 
gled with the clatter of the machinery of a rag-grind- 
ing paper-mill, Wood-cutters are thinning out the 
forest, and a portion of Goat Island has been cleared 
for agricultural purposes. Six years ago, the ice 
formed a dam above the island for a few hours, and 
the residents were not slow to take advantage of the 
low water in the channels to stretch cables across to 
the little islands adjacent to the main island, hitherto 
inaccessible on account of the strength and swiftness 
of the current, and now suspension bridges enable 
the tourist to get beautiful views of the cataract 
above. On one of these bridges, at our last visit, 
an artist had fixed his canvas and was vainly endeav- 
oring to transfer to it the cataract’s motion and roar. 
We pity the man who feels it to be his mission to 
convey any idea to his absent fellow-mortals of the 
beauty and grandeur of the great fall either in prose, 
verse, color, drawing, or photograph. It must be 
visited. The British side is the place to obtain a 
face to face view of this stupendous wonder of na- 
ture ; it can only be viewed piece-meal on the Amer- 
ican side. We may thank a kind Providence which 
gave the only full-faced view of the cataract to the 
British Empire. Had it fronted the United States, 
Yankee cupidity would have boarded up the entire 


_chasm from the end of the Horseshoe Fall to the 


Whirlpool, and demanded a quarter for a peep through 
any knot-hole in the entire barricade. After you 
have paid two dollars for your carriage and fifty 
cents for a ride over suspension-bridge, the town of 
Clifiton demands fifteen cents gate-fces for a ride over 








a few hundred yards of rough road, and sharpers way- 
lay you with invitations to take a frée look from their 
observatories for which, nevertheless, you are expected 
to pay roundly in purchases of curiosities, on which, 
as you return, the custom-house officer, on behalf of 
Uncle Sam, will pounce for a toll of duties that will 
bring the articles purchased far above the prices you 
would have paid for them on the American side. ‘That 
beautiful landmark and lookout, ‘Terrapin Tower, 
exists no longer. It became unsafe, and was blown 
up two years ago. Our late visit was on a beautiful 
sunshiny morning in April, and rainbows were play- 
ing at “ hide and seek” in the snowy veils of mist ; but 
the same impalpable showers crusted into ice at our 
feet, and rendered walking on the rocks difficult and 
dangerous ; so that we could not get near to either 
the rocks that overhang the falls, or to those at the 
base of the cataract, where the torn waters howl like 
the ragings of wild beasts, and where, to an upward 
glance, the eternal waters seem to be falling out of 
the infinite. Niagara is grand in spite of walls, 
hoard fences, suspension-bridges, and human cupid- 
ity. The next century will probably see a railroad- 
bridge across the rapids, and a steam elevator in the 
face of the cataract, to enable the spectator to get a 
near view of the falls; and mayhap the banks of the 
precipice will be lined with calico-making Lowells, 
from the Falls to Lewiston, and every rood of water 
and ground utilized, from Erie to Ontario. 


DYE or Digz.—A friend sitting at our elbow, in a 
recent clerical conference, whispered, ‘“‘Do you be- 
lieve that one-third to one-half of this venerable 
body are given to dyeing?” “ Being sons of Eve,” 
we innocently replied, “it would not be surprising if 
they all inherited tendencies to dissolution.” ‘“ Nay,” 
said he, “ but they dye.” “Of course they die, when 
their time comes.” “Dye,” said he, “not die.” 
“How die, and not die?” we persisted. “ By re- 
sorting to hair-invigorators, my dear Stupidity.” 
“‘Barberous !” we retorted. “Yes: but common 
among the civilized. No longer confined, as of yore, 
to decaying spinsters of uncertain age, but winning 
favor with the clergy in this hairy age, when almost 
any occupant of the pulpit might sit for a full-bearded 
portrait of Ahab or Pontius Pilate.” “Is it possi- 
ble? Has it come to pass that a man, a cleric, must 
‘shine’ his bristles as well as his boots in order to 
appear respectable among his fellows?” “Yes: 
verily, to maintain his position and secure respect- 
able place, he must keep back approaching age, and 
obliterate its signs as far as possible. It has got to 
that pass that a minister must either dye or die.” 

White, as well as red, blue, and orange, may be a 
pretty color for bird-plumage, but it is revolting 
and suggestive of death as the thatching of a human 
cranium. Religion is worship ; worship is poetry ; 
poetry is beauty; beauty is youth, freshness, life. If 
a man has a suit to gain, or an estate to settle, he 
wants an old lawyer, a man of experience, years, 
and white hairs, for his counselor or advocate. If 
he is sick, he sends for the “old doctor ;” he will 
not trust his life in the hands of the young practi- 
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tioner. Lawyers and doctors have no need of wigs 
or hair-dye, the more venerable the better—wisdom 
and gray hairs have a natural affinity for each other 
in human conception. But when it comes to theol- 
ogy, soul-saving, instruction in the deep things of 
God, good looks and facile expression are preferred 
to gray-headed experience and aged wisdom. ‘lhe 
popular usurps the place of the solid; audiences are 
estimated by number and not by weight. Men of 
sense find no food for thought in the teachings of 
the pulpit, and stay at home, leaving the churches to 
be crowded by the thoughtless and fanciful. Silver 
in the beard and hair is against the minister. In the 
language of Pierpont’s Battle-hymn : 


“ Dye he may and dye he must.” 


It is no longer the porcine choice, “ root or die ;” the 
nly alternative is dye or die! 


MARK Twain.—S. W. Clemens, Esq., is credited 
with discoursing thus eloquently on the Women’s 
Temperance Movement, in the Loudon Standard: 

“Would you consider the conduct of these cru- 
saders justifiable, Ido—thoroughly justifiable. ‘They 
find themselves voiceless in the making of the laws, 
and the election of officers to execute them. Born 
with brains, born in the country, educated, having 
large interests at stake, they find their tongues 
tied and their hands fettered, while every ignorant, 
whisky-drinking, foreign-born savage in the land 
may hold office, help to make the laws, degrade 
the dignity of the former, and break the latter at 
his own sweet will. They see their fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, sit inactive at home, and 
allow the scum of the country to assemble at the 
‘primaries,’ name the candidates for office from their 
own vile ranks, and, unrebuked, elect them. ‘They 
live in the midst of a country where there is no end 
to the laws, and no beginning to the execution of 
them. And when the laws intended to protect their 
sons from destruction by intemperance lie torpid 
and without sign of life, year after year, they recog- 
nize that there is a matter that interests them per- 
sonally, a matter which comes straight home to 
them. And since they are allowed to lift no legal 
voice against the outrageous state of things they 
suffer under in this regard, I think it is no wonder 
that their patience has broken down at last, and 
they have tried to persuade themselves that they are 
justifiable in breaking the law of trespass, when the 
laws that should make the trespass needless are 
allowed by the voters to lie dead and inoperative. 

“The present Crusade will, doubtless, do but little 
work against intemperance that will be really per- 
manent; but it will do what is as much, or even 
more, to the purpose, I think. I think it will suggest 
to more than one man that if women couid vote they 
would vote on the side of morality, even if they did 
vote and speak rather frantically and furiously ; and 
it will also suggest that when the women once made 
up their minds that it was not good to have the all- 
powerful ‘primaries’ in the hands of loafers, thieves, 
and pernicious little politicians, they would not sit 





indolently at home, as their husbands and brothers 
do now, but would hoist their praying banners, take 
the field in force, pray the assembled political scum 
back to the holes and slums where they belong, and 
set some candidates fit for human beings to vote for, 
I dearly want the women to be raised to the political 
altitude of the negro, the imported savage, and the 
pardoned thief, and allowed to vote. It is our last 
chance, I think. ‘The women will be voting before 
long ; and then if a B. F. Butler can still continue to 
lord it in Congress; if the highest offices in the land 
can still continue to be occupied by perjurers and 
robbers ; if another Congress, like the forty-second, 
consisting of fifteen honest men and two hundred 
and ninety-six of the other kind, can once more be 
created, it will at least be time, I fear, to give over 
trying to save the country by human means, and ap. 
peal to Providence. Both the great parties have 
failed. I wish we might have a woman’s party now, 
and see how that would work. I feel persuaded 
that, in extending the suffrage to women, this country 
could lose nothing, and might gain a great deal. For 
thirty centuries history has been iterating and reiter- 
ating that, in a moral fight, woman is simply daunt- 
less ; and we all know, even with our eyes shut upon 
Congress and our voters, that, from the day that 
Adam ate of the apple and told on Eve, down to 
the present day, man, in a moral fight, has pretty 
uniformly shown himself to be an arrant coward.” 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS.—Phrenologists credit us 
with a fair-sized bump of reverence; and yet we 
never worshiped relics, never cared any thing about 
old coins, old books, old furniture, old clothes, or 
old letters. Some have a mania for this kind of pos- 
session, this style of spending money, this mode of 
rivalry, in having it said we have the finest collection 
of such matters belonging to any body in the United 
States or the world. On Staten Island we lately 
saw a veritable letter of Thomas Jefferson, presented 
to Mrs. James M’Keen by the lady with whom she 
boarded in Geneva, Switzerland. An heir-loom in 
some old French family, it fell into hands of some 
descendant, who cared as little as we do about 
“relics,” and therefore gave Jefferson’s script to the 
American lady as of more interest to her than to 


those who could not read it. General Clinton B, 


| Fisk recently presented to the new Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity, at Nashville, Tenn., autograph letters of 
Asbury and Coke, which eost him a good round 
sum. TYersonally we would not give ten cents for 
any body’s autograph. One epistle, full of living love 
and a breathing religion, is worth forty of those whose 
authors have been a hundred years in their graves, 

DISTINGUISHED DEAD.—Rev. Henry Slicer, D. D., 
late presiding elder of the Baltimore Conference, died 
at his residence in that city, April 23d, aged seventy- 
four. Thomas Carlton, D. D., formerly of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern, died April 16th, in Elizabeth, 
N. J., at the age of sixty-six. 

RounD Lake INTERNATIONAL OR WoRLD CAMP- 
MEETING comes off on the 8th of the present month, 
Bishop Janes presides. 
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nothing but 
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them. A dark line around the sole, near the edge, shows where 
the channel is cut. “They never wear ragged. 


END 25 cents toG. P. ROWELI.-& CO., New York, for 
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and estimates showing the cost of advertising. 











Save Fifty Dollars! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


PRICE, $20 below any other first-class 
VALUE, $30 above Sewing-machine, 


SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence, 


Every Machine Warranted. 
Sold for cash only, 
Special terms to Clubs and Dealers, 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence S. M, Co,, Florence, Mass, 
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to sell the IMPROVED “HOME SHUT- 
TLE” SEWING-MACHINE, the only prac- 
tical, low-priced “* Lock-stitch ’? Sewing-machine ever invented. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Cv,, 
Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburg, Penn.; Chicago, 
Iil.; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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GREAT RELIGIOUS WORK, 


“PROPHETS OF THE BIBLE.” 


Should be in every Christian family. Send for circular and 
terms. Address 


NEW WORLD PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 
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INE AS A BEVERAGE: and ‘he Liquor Sta- 

ustics. By Rev. Jonn F. Lovo, Flexible muslin cover, 
goc, Glazed paper cover, 25c. Hitcucock & WAnen, Cincin- 
-_ Chicago, and St. Louis; Nutson & Puitiirs, New 
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OVER 
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ING COLLAR-PADS 


Have been Used since Jan. 1, 1871. 


A SUFFICIENT guarantee of their usefulness. They are warranted 
to prevent chafing, and to cure any ordinary GALLED 
NECK on HORSES or MULES, if Printed Direc- 
tious are followed. Have also a ZINC GIG-SADDLE 
PAD, that prevents chafing on the back, and a .EAD- 
LINED COLLAR SWEAT-PAD, to protect the 
shoulders from galls. All of which are for sale by Harness- 
makeis throughout the United States and Canada. Manufac- 


tured by ZINC COLLAR-PAD CO., 


BucHaNan, MicH. 


EXCELSIOR 


CHURCH. SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


a ha 


FURNITURE. 


EXCELSIOR FULDING-SEAT; CTRVED-UACK PEW ;can use 
anystyleof end. It excels any thing yet offered to the public,in 
comfort, beauty,conveni: leantli healthfulness,and econ- 
omy. ALL STYLES PEWS MADE TO ORDER The best revers- 
ible SABBATH-SCHOOL SETI 3 also, Pulpits.Chairs.Sofas, 

k-racks,and Bells. The EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURMITUKE, 
the unrivaled favorite, used by Schools of Philade!phia, Jersey 
City, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis, M: mphis. Kan- 
sag City, Cleveland, and in most of the United States. BLA(K- 
BOARDS, for th and Day Sehools, Globes, Maps, Charts. 
and all Apparatus used in schools. SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


Claclanati, 124 Walnut St. | Philadelphia, 1003 Arch St. 
Bt. Louls, 704 Chestnht St. | Omah Creighton Block. 
Kew Orleams, 143 Julia St. | Atiarta, 112 Whitehall St. 
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MEDIAZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 
By M. E. THatuemer, formerly teacher of History and 
Composition in Packer Collegiate Institute ; author of Man- 
ual of Ancient History. 480 pages full 8vo. 12 beau- 
tiful and accurate double-page Maps. Voluminous Index. 
$2.50. 

THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT ITISTORY is the same 
price as the MEDIZEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 
‘The two volmmes are uniform in size and binding, and to- 
gether form a complete History of the World, from the 
earliest times to the present. 


THE AMATEUR ACTOR: A Collection of 
Choice Acting Plays for Young People. Edited by W. H. 
Venasi.x, author of Zhe School Stage. Full and lucid 
descriptions and explanations of Stage Management, Cos- 
tumes, Scenery, etc. Numerous elegant Illustrations by 
Harry Farry. 

The Amateur Actor, $1.50; School Stage, $1.25. 


A PROGRESSIVE AND PRACTICAL 
METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By F. Durret, Paris France, author of 
Popular Method of Learning English. 


Part I: 192 pages. s2mo. Limp Cloth. $1.00. 
Part 11: 192 pages. 12mo. Limp Cloth. $1.00. 


TWELVE LECTURES ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF PEDAGOGY, Delivered before the Cincin- 
nati Teachers’ Association. \Viy W. N. Haitman, A. M., 
author of Kindergarten Culture. 12mo. 130 pages. Cloth. 
75 cents. 


WILSON, HINELE & CoO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
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All hail the power of Jesu’ name, ~~ 
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All hail the power of Jesus’ namo,” a 
Hymn Edition thus :— are! 


"For those | All hail the power of Jesus’ name,| * °ts. 
who don’t Let angels prostrate fall ; . 
read music,.| Pring forth the royal diadem, $15. per 
——— And crown Him Lord of all. | 00. 


$ 30, WILL BUY 140 BOOKS. 100 Hymns, 25 Mel 
ody, 15 Harmonized Editions. The chenpent and tan pe 
extant for Prayer meeting, Sunday-schools, Mission church. 
es, Y. M. C. A. and all religious meetings. 

No real favorites omitted. No sectarian or trifling hymns, 
For new specimen copies send to HITCHCOCK & Wy ALDEN 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, or Atlanta. ; 

PHILIP Po ILLirs or NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Browlway, N.Y. 
For sale at Book stores generally. sii 


ANTED—AGENTS— $75 to $250 per 
month, every-where, male and female, to introduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON. 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid, and embrvider in a most superior manner, 
Price, only $15 Fully licensed and warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic 
Lock-stitch.”’ Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, or a 
commission, from which twice that amount can be made, 
Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass., New York City, 
Pittsburg, Penn., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

























Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. 


Published and for Sale by 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, AND ST. LOUIS. 





The Black Horse and Carryaill.................. $1 25 


By Rev. J. H. M’Carty, A. M. P 
Bride and Bridegroomi.................00...ccceeeeees 1 25 


Or, Letters To a YounG Marrigp Courts. By 
Mrs. Jutia C. R. Dorr. 


The Religion of the Family. Plain, $1; Gilt, 1 25 
By Bishop I. W. Wixey, D. D. 


Facts about Wives and Mothers................ I 25 
By Rev. Ricuarp DonKERSLEY. 

Beginning LAle................cccccesseesecseeessenneees 1 35 
Chapters for Young Men. By Joun Tuttocn, D. D. 

Living im Earmest................:ccccccesseeeseneeseees I 25 
A Book for Young Men. By Rev. Joseru Jounson. 

The Young Man’s Counselor.................000 1 00 
By Danigi. Wise, D. D. 

The Young Lady’s Counselor...............:00+ 1 00 
By Danie Wiss, D. D. 
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ISCELLANEOUS Books, Stationery, Chromos, and En- 
gravings. HITUHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, O. 


By A. C. Georce, D. D. 
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